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TO. THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE 


Lord BATHURST, -—X 


Baron of Ballen Sc. 


My Loxo, 


? THE firſt volume py” ee 
tical Gardiner having been 
honoured in the front jo 3 . 
by. 2 Noble Lord in great eſteem 
With Your Lordſhip, and all the; 
learned world, I take the liberty of 
preſenting this to Your Lordſhip, 
chat I may, ee. one view, 
y the greateſt re may by 
+» . of, . Tro af the beſt 


o | 


DEDICATION. 


of Maſters, and beſt of Friends; 3 


n6r ſhall J fear the ruins of Time 


itſelf, ' nor that my ſincere endea- 


vours in Gard'ning Wil not be per- 
etuated to futurity, when fo high- 


ly ennobled by the very honourable 
names of BOYLE and BATH URST. 


Neither 1 5 his I ts only. . 
eee 'T have had to addreſs 


this Treatiſe to Your Lordſhip; 


* C 


the kind conſtruction -put upon 


ſome former attempts of ming on 


ing, and the great improve- 
ments Yout' Lordſhip has made in 
that way of thinking) i your no- 


ble and aſeful Villas and Plan- 


tations of Grenceſter 2 5 
join'd to that perſonal frie b 
You' have been always pleas, 

Thew'me;vare fach oo DHgat 
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as You are) I could not, without ex- 
treme — diſpenſe with my 
ſelf without addreſſing ſome part of 
ay: Labours e on Weins to Tou. 


| cilia *“ (My Lord) 3 ma- 
ny charms the 5 parts of Agri- 

culture and Gardening afford to 
| thoſe that purſue them with appli- 
cation and attention; in that they 
afford us joys Which are altogether 
pure, and hopes as {weer as inno- 
cent. Nor will this part of i 
(humble and mean as it is) be, tis 
hoped,” beneath Your! Lordſhip's 8 re- 
gard; finee tis from This part of 
— chat is produced all char 
is genuine and good for the nou- 
auen of ene, the uſe of 
e, of chat univerſal 


2 9 s 
” 2 
1 3 
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out them. Beſides Which, ! 
ee pin ire miſingiobok ch 
vegetables, a certain degree 
knowledge and diverſion; Tn 


93> 


if: hot Sele W hat any other 


can che 1 any ching 
det delightful. _ > view: wok thoſe. 
foreſts of aſparagus, artic 5 
ruce, peaſe, beans, and other.. ler: 
ANC edulous plants, ſo i 
rent in co „ and of Gach.. 
rious..f apes, riſing as it were tem 
the dead, and piarcing the ground 
in de many +þ ulagd:;places ad Ahe 
da, courting the adm | 
wut ee of, the diligent Gar: 
a 21110 ca10 ihn r 
bu di Ui E 10 mο 0 
is a matten cof no great im 
Q! ance: . mankings! Ahe. 100 
Le been myſelf 
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and other uſeful parts of Gardening 
were it not added, chat this delight- 
ful employ has alſe found a place 
in Vour Lordſhip's heart, "and chat 
Vou have Your Selfz at all leiſure 
times, contributed ſo much to its 
huonour and advancement : and cer- 
 rainly, My Lord, (in juſtificarion 
of the preſent ſubſecr) if a View 
be taken of the writings! of on; 
Varro, Collumella, Pliny, and other 
celebrated writers of ene ad 
it will bet — thar theſe of he: 
Braitand þ it n chief parts 
and amongſt them: 
a pitch did they car. 
ry the —— of the Olitory, that 
2 ſome. of ita re eee 
altars,” whillt-for others the ancien 


1 4 


1 iii th to n ten n dint, 
81 N55 ad ſo ginat. [wh their: tempe- 

ange: at that time of day, that btead 
band herbs (With a little fruit) were 
the only dainties wherewith the ta- 
hles af che greareſt voluptuaries 
| MH ac 1 Abi: rf Dann 
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DE DICAT ION. 

ſo a confirmation of this truth; ; per- 

mit me (My Lord) for once, to 

turn pedagogue, and to remind 

Your Lordſhip the. of that which your 
_carly ſtudies: have long ago furniſh'd 
— and with which I have 
introduced this humble Eſſay on 
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leaſt ever merwith) which treated 7 it in 
ſuch a method and manner as may direct 
choſe char are beginning to learn, witk ſuc- 
Es, x of the Kitchen (as well 
parts of Card ning) has been ſo 
wonderfi improo d within cheſe few years, 
chr Mer it poſſible en en vete- 
rin /apron-mon;roitreadhis | & | 
„ ae grear loſs how to pete im 
their art, as it is nu managed; whey che 
3 and almoſt all times and ſcaſons of. 
che year, are furniſſi d witli curiofiieswhichs, 
they! thought could be had only in the 
ſummer, and more benign a0 of the 
year. Lo this may be added lixewiſe (or 
which is indeed a part of what I have been 
before obſerving) the great improvement! . 
made in hot· beds, and glaſſes ; the forcing .. 
vegetables in ſuch a manner 45 to cat near as 
bee 'the great 
ar) ee 8 ee ee ond 


— 


* 


ing welons, oucumbers,, 


Gardiner undaunted, even int 


Ne C C Bx 
mot uſeful part ale asu ee 


„Flad the kndiviedes, andayfiecyof naſe 


common and kidney beans, x collylloienn: 


franc: in:thoſercarbymonths of the rad 


been known in ancient times (as now they 
axe); how, would they have, Sone 5 
ours ẽ but cee e. immortal e 
our: preſent; Kitchen Gardiners, we ſee the 
great inclemency of our climate OT 
and nature taught, by theit induſtrious 


hands, to outdorherſelf, When we behold 


the offspring of che melonry and potagery 
flouriſhing, aadiche unwearied and laborious 
he midſt· of 
che ſevereſt weather chat can happen 


5 gs truth the matter is, Whoever | 


Su bis infave cave; with mats, raw, long. 
dung, ande the like, ing che Winter 


pla „ in Ade ſcalons of ehe beate Il 


i to be one continued circle of la-. 
Sour and toilʒ in one part Science: 


ſeen perpetually covering and unc uncoveting 
a. long 


months; and: at another ſealon.as, vi 
aw 2 hicofelf from: thoſe 2 


8 8 


. *% PRE FHC E 
and cutting blaſts and'winds! pes 


in the ſp ue 
At '@rhir; ſeafony you a will-ſce him 


1 


ing his dtuins th ſecure he himſelf From =D | 


impetuous floods chat fall in the fuer; 
— arid by: php che water- 
e ist his chis Fines 
from the feorch ings of 'the:amumn'; ſo 
chat were a — (from 4 climate more 
ſettled that chis Is) to be here, what a la- 
byrinth would he find himſelf in tor a great 
While? T1 Nane te 40 enen eo! 7 
SHY Nor il it hard labour alone that will do; 
t variety of ſeeds, and the diffe- 
rent em which they fare: to the wn; 
the diffetent poſirions and ſoils bot Car- 


dens, added to a continual 1 


and foreſight for what may him, how 
he ſhall ſupply che kitchen in this; that, 
or the other part of the year; and with 
what he- ſhall fill this, that, or che other 
Gviſtion or quarter," when thie erop that is 
no on is gone off; all theſe, I ſay, muſt be 
| 1 brain, and the effect of 
due confiderat and indeed upon 


hb affair, e 


V 


: © que ſervorum 


PREFACE. 
and four of his N and abo 


th it 2 e WR which they. anmonly 


I N . 3 


aber to — read kun, 


incheworks ,of Collumella, one of the moſt 


ae to che following effect. 


among the antients, 


© Ki ov Hal (ys be) char he 
© bulineb of griculture happens ſo ill as 
-. een tc does, cauſe we generally com- 
mit che care of our affairs to ſome very 
© bad ſervants, regarding, and I may add 
< often uſing him , however $kilful or un- 
© Kl. knowing g or unkno ing he is in 


2 bis employ, As = he were a butcher or a 


<4 for in both theſe ſenſes 1 
rhink che word carnifex is uſed... Ler me 
put it down. in Collumellas own 3 


near as I can remember them, Rag 


the bock by me, ©: Vio noſtro agrict 
male 604, qui rem TO primo cn 


mus. err ben e . 
woe roo many maſters. have. no e 


me PREFACE 
 thitig chat is worſe.” But of "this tid more, 
it being not worth while to beſtbw mich 
8 e e 
E cc n 


Ak 


and t mts made in ir ith 
age, and . may "add, in this Treatiſe 

me leave 10 0. a little done Packer in | 
— enurneration of them. 1 

Who then, rill with ithin theſe de Y yea 


Wich ſeldom was ſeen Dereto ee {Sm 
fmce ny remembrance, who Have not been 
e eee Ve Ears a 
1 Gardening) till the f 
che kater end of May, ſel ſeldom 
— beginning, chat are now 5 end ih 
And about London, and ſeveral laces in the 
- Ebuntry; in the beginning of March; and 
the induſtrious among che Gurdiners are 
ſtill ſtriving to outvie one another, and will 
in all probability p ee them in February, 
or ſooner ; and that as good or better chan 
they have i in any of the ſucceed! moriths, 
whe have leſs time to rend them. 
Ae has likewiſe met Aid ve + 


The) RH FAC: 
ing to there ndence cha the no 
d and gentry» — 
equal; 1 excel the Neneb ane 
?-Dutcþ'in their curidus collectibns of ſeed) 
have abroad; hut che ſecond is owing to 
the induſtry and sſtill of our Kitchen Gar- 
diners only who ure now behind no coun- 
ann performances. Heretoſore it 
| unted a tate thing to cut melons 
| + by the adler "Fame; or 3 che lat - 
ter end, tho now ee of April, 
0 Nang May, is the ſeaſon for oo 
30 367 Sod m4 51} 510 | 
3333 es 40 aha fruits that grow in the - 
Kirchen Garden are ſo much moe accele- 
rated now than: they were heretofbre, ſo 

5nd are the legume indficrbactoes romodpladts 

ihe. coll yHower in particular chat neyer 
ſhew'd 105 beautiful — above three or 
our ee the year, appears now above 
fix: or ſeven;} furniſning che xables of the 
curious all chat while ith ics wholeſome 
_- nouriſhment; and 8 
| mocks / the leveriry-of oft unſteady — 4 
mate. 4 * Nahung 51 20k, n 200 öl Je. 
t Thie ſcolus, or kidney bean, chat 
ER — thought too tender) to 
F eginning or middie of 


e REHA 
glalſes, and: chat wirh lirrle trouble ſopen 


it may be ſo called) e to ho fit 
to gathen heretofore not till the middls vf 
June, is now ſit for the table by the begin- 
ning or middle of April: and which. s 
more, by che great skill and improvement 


conſtant and moſt uſeful: diſh- for 


un ron Od bro Hel 
EFyen peaſe and beans, that were hereto- 


months, the table with an agree 
able diſh for ſeven'or eight; vi. from 
pril to almoſt Chriſimas; ſo expert are nur 

- Gardiners: now in the retardation of the 


bringing of it nearly; nt 7 rant 


5 tak be 9 FRA to enume- 


rate the improvements that have been made 


in January and February , and che lit (of 


product of the Garden, as well as in che 


„ 


of our induſtrious Gardiners it continues a 


weck ine che year: between chat and the 


Jl the. roduce but of two or free 


in lettuce, and all other ſalletings: but the i 


miüing che a and artichoke; eſpe- 

„„ a — — eg 
any one v e gar 

and even at Chriſimas, chat which is near 

On . aun and as; ; as that which comes 


2 ab 


3 
2 * 


race of Gardiners, and the "improv 
icalar 


Nee 5 
I 


7 * Ws * 2 N K a "7 - # - 5 2 4 
, ot" * \ # 


I migh ght ſtill produce much . 
tiſication of eee of the pi babe 


they have made in this Kan of 
Gard ning; but herein I would not be un- 
derſtood to include that number of wan- 
dering fellows, "who with a little know- 
ige, but a great deal of impudence; in- 
theſe Southern climates, and by ſerv- 
ing for lirrle wages deceive thoſe: that are 


2 weak and unwiſe as to hire them, with 


am aſſurance of doing mighty things. 
But as I have taken rheſe gentlemen. a 


— — — 
to themſelves now, and, ro . 


quiſirion and induſtry of che preſent age 


farther, ſhall obſerve chat the improvements 
that have been thus made are 


ohiefly the 
born or ere. 8255 not ly ee 'by | 
— — De la un. 


= —ůůůů 


Babe followed -liis are juſtly allowed 
woe the beſt ofthe kind tha have yo 
| ed; yer if it be con aered 

rent that climate — 
—.— 4c will be no wonder chat we 


_ Aifſer from — Beamegey 


303 „ 41 | ing 


We PREFACE. 

ing able, till now, without great induſtry 
1 expence, to effoct thoſe Sings in this 
cold, uncertain region, that he could in 
France, and where he had the purſe of a 
prince, as he tells us, that made his Gar- | 
dens one of the greateſt felicities and 
ries of his reign; and who was never 
ter pleas d than when he was whe Ap 


_ contemplating in them, and that ſpared no 
pains inthe pr procuring of overy thing ry thing chat 
E. arent ieſt in its kinds. Ne- 
vertheleſs ere rtu leave, 
1. have taken the 12 — rating 
lants and legumes early, on warm fit 

ders and hot-beds, as he has done, and 
a given whir directions I could for their cul- | 
ture and preſervation, there eſpecially where 
the ſoil is by nature ſandy and warm, or is 
ſo. made Sag art or induſtry; en to this 


pur —_— b. b eve ee Is practice * 


not a little contributed; . 
enn to bid fair towards the ourdoing the 
French and other countries, in che 

>roduftior of our rut. Gardens and Pota- 


ob n e e SFeL 
Prefice lk muſt be obſerved allo that the 
IDOTIOUS gentlem IG | 

too 


= OOO OA OOO — 
* ol — — 


4 2 * - 5 


205 amply co ſupply, and nor to omit a rule 


Ekeeper and cook, b ch. 


te EETACE 
00 chor and conſe i in his inſtr 


ruftions re- 
lating to the raiſing of melons, and ſeyeral 
other thihgs; all which I have endeayour- 


may tend ro the making this Treatiſe 
a8 uſeful and practical as I could, having 
Aras had R's ye rather. on the practice 
of Gardening, g, than on the preceprs deli- 
veted in print; 29 1 tho it 1 tinay unayoidably 
1 dr I muſt make uſe of the ſame 
7 chat many authors before me have 
done, yet it will, I hope, appear by the 
following ſheets, that ractice it ſelf | Rad 
the great ſhare, in the uidance e of m 
* And to make it as bat ns 
all degrees of my readers, I have, inthe firſt 
place en with, a ſhort account of the 
Appellation, etymology or derivatian, and 
ch virtues and properties of hoſe Kichih 
and diſtillory p e of and of their 
te 1 8 5 deſigned for the kitchen ot 
laboratory ; and diretted the gardiner, Ro 
bo: (lg fine them more . 5 1 1 ed © 


4 againſt . when he confutes 


* R RN CE 


to 

er aß and. 1 as 1 TIES. {er 
their names, virtues and properties in a true 
light, becauſe I haye long obſerved how 
many good Gardiners have laboured in the 
dark, and for want of inſtructions of this 
kind, have with great difficulty been ac- 
quainted with the very ſpecies of thoſe 
plants they are obliged every day to culti - 


vate and 5 and therefore no won- 
' 


der that they often miſtake one herb and 

ont bo. hes? and if this happens to 
Pndinen that are more experienced, what 
may not be expected from thoſe chat are 


juſt entring on their employ DEF oe 
TT Ic 1 is TP u cbis . Evelyn longago o cautioned 
at 


a | 


EEE > 


maxim, Thar a fool was as good a gatherer 


of a faller as a wiſer man; 5 5900 
ghe can hardly choole amis, pr 


experience (f 89 author) ſhes 
mar Wr akes Raye, . he de 


herbs; be A tender and green; For 5 


— 
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— a 
5 we — _ 
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ticu, for the paluſtral apium; and a-world) 
more, whoſe: dire effects have been 
times ſudden deatiꝭ and tlie cane mee" 
ral! aocidents tochoſevwho-have einen em 
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aud Wel der le 20 their profeſſion 
cannot be enough. Jamented, becauſe) they 5 
might 2 leiſure hauts, and when their | 
time is too oſten bur indiſferentiy employed, | 
improve themſelves by rang the works; [ 
of choſe men of learning and judgment that, = 
have gone before, in order to try farther: 
 xperimches, and: reduce all to practice. 
A Caro. Harro, and Gollume, —— | 
language ſoever amongſt: che antients; a 
Baum, Evelyn, and a Hlatt, with: man — 
others amongſt the adams, ch. th | 
| count off che naines, properties, and virtues; 
ofcplants,” would i improve their minds, and 
implant a much ——— and affectien 
toſthein employs, than! generally is found 
l them ede 1 
their but their diſpoſi- 
had almoſſ fad manners too, and: 
— then! ino ſuch an aconomy as 
would make rhein fir company for men of. 
ſenſe and learning; oni tha: contrary, how: 
often do we ſee ſome of them (in good 
places too) chat never open a book; nor NOT 
can gps aha read, _ or eme 
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| Clinable to be lean than fat, and ſandy 
an dungy, ot any otherwiſe My 
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Ce : In general a declining INC 2 
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fot! fruits and legumes” of all kinds; 
and about and for which, there have 
been arguments, and many long aftd 
learned Asse and very curious and 
elaborate preparations ſer down; but the 


kirehen'is of ſo extenſive a nature, that 
the we may indulge our {elves on ac. 


count of the fruits, yet we muſt be con 
tent with almoſt what ſoil: we can find, 


with very little emendation befides that 


of the ſtable and the ſpade; on which 


account, after all that has been ſaid as 


to ſituation and foil, the owner ſhould 
chooſe a good Warm place, where the 


foil” is deep and eleat, tho it be de- 
apart at fomè diftatice | 
from the manſton houſe, cſpecially near 


tach d and ſet 
or adjoining to water, which f all G- 


iers is a | conſideration chat ought to 


great weight with it . as will * 1 
have ly appear in the next chapter. 


Tong experience has taüghit us, [ai of fil mn 
Cay 


The foſ 


learned Berytius, and Virg 
the ſame; that the blackeff deepeſt earth 
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The Praftical Kitchen Gardiner; 


garden, (eſpecially for thoſe kinds that 


require quick and ſpeedy growth, and 
to be well fed, as docs the collyflower, 
and other kinds; and this I ſuppoſe the 
firſt, tho' the humbleſt and loweſt ſtage, 
wherein we form the plan of our culi- 
nary garden; for this blackiſh mold, if 
not. iMlinable to be peaty or moory, is 
to be preferred before others, for that 
it receives, as is elſewhere intimated, 
the leaſt detriment from exceſſive rain 

or droughts, and conſiſting of looſe par- 


ticles, the ſun has the more power in 


the drawing up the moiſture that natu- 


rally lies at the bottom of all low lands, 
by which this lower plat or plan is 
moiſtened in all dry weather, and the 
roots of the herbs refreſhed, without 
the frequent helps of irrigations and 
waterings; by which means the produce 


of the fruit is the larger and finer. 


Neither is it to be forgot, that the bot- 
tom ſhould, as it is for fruit gardens, 
be a gravel rock, or bed of chalk, but 


the firſt. generally offers itſelf in ſuch 


ſand, the which is ſo eſſential for the ac- 


low places; and it muſt be. obſerved, 
that the proper improvement for this 


kind of land is dung, cole-aſhes, or ſea- 


5 cclerating 


The Prattical Kitchen Gardiner. s 
celerating fruits and herbs z as is viſible 
10 thoſe that conſider what great pro- 
ductions it makes in the neat-houſe 
and marſh gardens about Lambeth, No. 
D 7199630 Hi HG _ 
For the ſecond ſtage or level of the 74, 
kitchen garden, a loam is the moſt pro- t: 
pets if it can be had; for this ſort of e 
and, tho“ it may not impart ſo much mn, 
juice to the nouriſhment of herbs, as 
the lower land does, and the herbs be 
not ſo large, yet the produce of it is 
ſweeter, - and much more agreeable to 
the/palatez every day's experience teach; 
ing us how much better garden ſtuff is 
from middling land; and ſuch as is in 
the country ſome | diſtance from Lon- 
aon, or any other town where great 
plenty of dung is, than it is there, and 
that for aſparagus and many other things | 
it is- infinitely to be preferred before it, 


becauſe it is there that not only plants 1 


but men are moſt healthy; tho the lower | 
ground is not to be omitted on decount = 
of the abundance. it produces for large =_ 
families, and thoſe whom nothing but F 


great quantities can ſuffice, this ſhould 
be trenched two foot deep, and the tops = 
often changed for the bottom, & wvice . 


verſa. B 3 The 


6 The'Priabtical Kitchen Gardinur. 
Ofebe tir The third and upper ſtage * is the 
45% g airięſt and moſt-perflatile of all, and is 
lichen gar- — 5 by conſequence, the better 
dn. for peaſes btans, and other legumess 

and if ſandy, or a light loam and deep, 
the beſt for carrots turneps, and moſt 
other eſeulents, Which love a dry ſoil; 
dhis kind of land, When newly broke 
up, and freſh, is very well known to 
produce the healthieſt race of vegetables, 
and the ſwecteſt and clcaneſt that is pol: 
ſible, as Whoſoever has been at Sana 
ceuchb, e the Deuiſes, and Or 
ther places of like account, can teſtify: 
Theſe kinds of ground are manured and 
kept in order chiefly. bythe: plough, and 

when turned out, ſhould be reinvigo- 
rated from oid heaps and layſtalls of 
compoſt of earth and dung, dug out of 
the ſtreets and highways, and mixt with 
dung and lime, a half quantity aft cach, 
for the aforeſaid Reaſons, - 1 51H hd 
The beſt improvement, of this ſort of 4 

| Jak when its natural vigour is 

guiſning, is the ſhovelling of ſtteets and 
ponds, and of natural: man * much 
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The Practicul Nitchen Gardiner. 
as will be double to the other quanti- 
ties, and a third part of the whole of 
rotten, dung, cole; aſhes, Sc. mix d and 
laid up together in à heap, and twice 
or thrice turned, 99g, well blended and 
A together, the, uſing. of dung alone 
wink: in my hum le opinion, (and I 
| XL. have the concurrence of moſt 
of the eminent practitioners and gar- 
Siners) LASER great fault, both in fruit 
en gardens. tho it muſt be 
| confi AB that it is properer for the 
8 than the fruit garden; but even 
ere, there is nothing ſo proper for 
ſallet, and other edule plants, as the 
genial. and natural mold, impregnated 
and enrich d with well digeſted compoſt, 


without. any mixture of uneonſum ec 
and loathſome dung, ſtinking: gar badge, 
or odious carrion. Beſides, experience 3 


ſhews, that the rankneſs of dung is fre- 
Ae the Auen of cheat au 
But ew: are "other how E that have 
nat one of the good Rape juſt nan 
mentioned. i eee 
Of this kind was a "lace where 1 

have had (at the time 1:wrote this) the 
honour to be employed, where *tho* it 
8 1 1D | B + 18 


1 3 


Foot deep at moſt; but the long ſtand- 


TIE 


is 4 very enen 7 ſſtuation, . the 


Foil is oor, and'on a very wretched 


barren dry gravel, ſo bad that I have 


often deſpaired of bringing any of the 
garden produce to the leaſt degree of 
— The place where this kitchen 


garden and potagery was to be, was an 4 
old over - ſhaded orchard, where the ge- - 


neral part of the ſoil was not above a 


ing and ſhade of the trees, à misfor- 
tune pernicious to a garden ,. had'cauf- 
ed all the herbage and ground under 


the trees to be ſower, and not withqut 


ſome difficulty to be reduc'd into tillage; 


the method of doing which * thalt et 
down'in the next chapter. 


Referito tb Tt is to be obſerved that 1 have every 
: 22 her, where, and particularly in this chapter, 


ſaid much of the conveniencies there : 
are in having a kitchen garden of diffe- 


rent levels, on account of the different 

vegetables that grow therein, ſome af. 
fecting a moiſt, ſome a middling, and 
others fy Wag dry LOR: as alſo DAT. 
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dling,” and forge 41 | 
for that fan and alt chat would nouriſh 
2 —_ one' plant, e by the * 
 viher. 11-060 $5,119, 52300 JLNTE +116 M1 


"ki plan o that” is ; picked to 5 the Ins 


50 Goh, is calculated to the ſame 
urpoſc, where you may at one view 
"He the ixce: levels lying one under an- 
other; they are dividing into quarters 
exattly ſquare, in the middle — 
is a ſmaller ſquare to hold a mulbe 
tree, in each of the two upper Jock S 
a ſtandard apple in the ſecond level, and 
a ſtandard pear, or a'quince ſtock, or a 
medlar tree, on the lower one. 

The plan of the ſquare buildings 
marks? A, coming into the g 
arc lodges, one for the gardine 


the other for his men; the 2 two | 
little lodges on the angles, mar d B, 5 


are one for tools, and the other For 
fruit; and the two lodges mark d C, 


on the lower end next” the canal, are 


deſign d for pavilions" for che owner 
wh hich uſe may be alſo apply "the 


o upper ſquare buildings,” 2s thoſe 6 
e . ee ſhire are, f the 
: Pp! 
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| The Prattical Kitchan 8 
The barders round. are about four 


foot wide, and axe all deſign d for cſpa- 


lier fruit; which by experience we find 
turn to more account, and bear better, 
than dwarf fruit does: Beſides, it keeps 
a garden more private, and ſcreens the 
quarters planted, as they are to be, with 

bbages, ts, beans, and other vege⸗ 


"6 . * 1 pit ſmell, _ . : 4a w 
Evety quarter is ivided into. 


cight plots, which contain about a pole, 


ot a pole and à quarter ſquare; Which 


i generally large enough for moſt crops 
a 4 family of fifteen or ſixteen, for 


ich this garde 


is calculated; but if 


| = gardinet has a mind to it, he may 


plant one, two, three, or four of thoſe. 


— or diviſions, with one kind of 


F;. for I have created. as great a num: 


ber of. them as 1 could, that he may 


I —.— variety ; and it muſt be noted, 
very great error in moſt, gardens, 


and which causes them that, they are 
d with, half 


that variety as 


udiners generally ſow 
ind than ue 


or 
which is th eien that he bag 


room for ſo many things, nor go come 


vil 8 


in 10 a different. ſeaſons 10 ober 
wiſe he might. 

Ihaye . ae e 
to make thoſe many ſubdiviſions I have 
been naming, but if any gardiner pleaſes, 
he may omit thoſe, and let them be all 
ſquares, or he may divide them into 
ſtrait beds of four foot wide, eſpecially 


the two middle di viſton quarters, which 


Izecommend for that purpoſe, epceially 
ern artichokes, G . 


The model I have here laid: donethis 


perhaps as uſeful as any extant, and 
will, as I have before obſer vd ferve 


flourteen or fifteen people in family 


well enough, provided it be kept well 


dung d and we employ d; for the mak 


ing kitchen gardens: ſo large as they ge- 
nerally are, is the actaſion of their be- 
ing too often too much uncultiwated, 
and neglected. But if a model of this 
Kind ſhould be requird for a larger fa- 

mily than I have been mentioning, the 
proportion may be daubled or tiebled,, 

and the proportion will, I muſt con- 
feſs, be ſtill the het!!! as How 


70 Lhe. ae a row. of limes,” or 


ewelve foot- diſtance from. Ana” 


11 
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en e 5 
and ten foot diſtance from the wall 


if they are more, the better) which as 


they grow up ſhould be cut fan-ways, 
and kept cut at top to fifteen or ſix- 
teen foot high at moſt, which would 
be an excellent guard, and would break 
the winds from coming into te garden, 
as would the eſpalier hedges on the in- 
fide; and the little bunches of green 


yew, ot holly, that are placd on the 


top of each ſlope to break the career 


of the wind that generally blows from 


one ſide of a wall to another, with un- 


uſual violence; if not prevented by this 
ei other means of this kin. 


The ſlopes will be of the greateſt 
ule: for ſtrawberries, early peaſe, &c. 


but the firſt being the handſomeſt, I re- 


commend it; and let the inner diviſion 


de kept planted with bunches of gooſe- 


berries, currans and rasberties; with 


edgings of ſweet herbs, as patſley, 


thyme, Gr. It muſt be alſo obſerwd, 


that there are glaciss in the room of ſteps, 
recommended both for their ſafety AS 
| wel as cheapneſs before ſteps. FT 2151 


The walks may be either of graſs, or 
otherwiſe; 2 . e OD. 
or whatever is mol x4 
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0 00 the foil particular 1 all kinds * 
i ies ee, ita nn &c. 


| Grecable to what has been. advanc'd 

in the foregoing chapter, it is 
certain there are ſome ſoils which want 
none of the good qualities before. men- 
tion d, which are requir d to make them 
produce in every ſeaſon of the year, 


and for a long time together, all ſorts 


of fair and good legumes; ſuppoſing 


always, that they be reaſonably. well 
cultivated :. And there are ſome: beſides, 
5 that have the faculty to produce more 


early than others, and they are ſuch 


grounds as they commonly call black 
ſands, as mention d in the laſt chapter; 


in which is found an equal temper be- 


tween dry and moiſt, accompanied with 


a good expoſition, and with an almoſt 


inexhauſtible fertility, rendring them eaſy 
to be dug by the ſpade, and to be pe- 


netrated by the rain waters: But on the 


other hand, it is no leſs certain, that it 
is rare enough to find 1 of theſe 
| a kinds of earth, a 
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contrary, it is very uſual to meet with 
thoſe that offend, either in being too 
dry, light and parching, or over moiſt, 
heavy and cold; or elſe by being un- 
fortunately firuated; as being ſome of 5 
them too high, ſome too ſloping, and 
| ſome again too low, and too much in 
a bottom. Happy ate thoſe gardiners 
that meet with thoſe firſt ſorts of ground, 
that are ſo admirably well difpofed for 
cultivation, in which they have hardly 
ever any bad ſucceſs, to fear, but com- 
jo. all manner of good fortune to 
on the other fide, unhappy, ot 

at leaſt much to be pitied, are thoſe 
_ whole lot it is to have always ſome of 
the great enemies of vegetation to com 
1 bat with; I mean, either reat dtoughts, 

or more eſpecially © ive moiſtures, 
becauſe this laſt, beſides that i it is always 
attended with a chilling cold that re- 
tards its productions, it is likewiſe apt 
to rot the greateſt part of the plants, 
and confequently, Fo is very difficult to 
correct, and almoſt” impoſſib 77 5 

to ſupply ſo great e 

| not TR o "a any 
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The Practical Kitchen Gardiner. 
veniences of water to Water it, and of 
dung to amend and enrich it, we are 
maſters of two ſdvereign and infallible 
remedies, which we muſt 11 50 for its 
cute. And ſo by care and pains we 
may get the conqueſt over molke dry and 
ſtubborn lands, and force them to bri 
forth in abundance all things we ſn al 
regularly demand of them. 

It follows thence, that when we are 
ſo happy as to meet with thoſe choice 
good forts. of ground, we may indiffe- 
rently both ſow and mo every where 


in them, any ſort of le Fe or plants 
whatſoever, with an d confidence 


that they will profper there. The only 


ſubjection we are obliged to in thoſe 
rounds is, firſt, to weed much, becauſe 
ey produce abundance of weeds a. 


mongſt the good herbs ; and, fecondly, 


to be often removing our legumes, and 
changing their places, which is an eſ- 
n point of practice in all ſorts of 

| gardens, it being not at all convenient 
to place for two or three times together, 
the fame vegetables in the ſame piece of 
ound, 'Yecatife' the nature. of the earth 


requites theſe ſorts of changes, as being 5 


by were alſured, in this diverſity, t 


"find : 
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1 find, wherewithal, to, recruit ir ap 15 


3 


and country 1 9 fic [la | 
then his barley, oats, and fo on. Now 


tho in thoſe good grounds all things 
proſper admirably * vet it is a malt 


undoubted truth, that Southern and 


. Eaſtern expoſitions are here, as Well as 


every where elſe, more proper than thoſe 
of the Weſt and North, to forward and 


improve its productions, witneſs. ftraw- 


: | berries, early peaſe, cherries, WS, 


* 


ballance which, theſe laſt, theſe 927 | 


7 _ expoſitions, have likewiſe ſome. peculiar | 


| _ advantages, that makes them to be c- 
e ſteemed in their turn; for exam Ae, 
during the exceſſiye heats. of ſumm 75 5 
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that & often' ſcorch up every thing, 
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R215 follows fd Refee' CHEE 


any perjon. have grotnd, tho tolerably 


floping inclination pert: or down- 


img that then, I fay, the skill and 


induſtry of the gardiner ſhews it ſs, 
by knowing: how to allot every plant 
the place in which it may beſt conie to 


maturity in every ſcaſon, as well in re- 


gard of for wardneſs, „ a ſometithes 


of the backwardneſs, as of its out iat 


beaiity, and inward perfection. 


Generally ſpetking, thoſe grOun ds der ä 


* moderately dry, light'and ſandy, and 
fuch as, tho they be a little ſtrong and 


yet not of an equal goodneſs all 
over, either 'tauſed by the difference f 
its natural temper, or ſitustion, and 


65 : 
7 

4 
& 


heavy, ate fittated on a gentle rifing = 


towards the South or Weſt, and are 
Yatttains; or fenced . 


backed by great u 
by high Walls againſt" the' cold Winds, 


ate more difpoſtd to produce tlie nobel. 
ties of the PAR the ſttong, lea 
0 latids; but like Wife, 
os the other hand, in ſummers hen 


fat and” 


thete falls butt Kiffs raitt, thefe Taft pro- 


duce thicker and bettet toutihment to: 


legumes, and require not fuck: large ard 


frequent ad” fo chat wee nia RU 


90 ſome 


. 
a, * 
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ſome ſort. of conſolation and ſatisfaction 


ain all ſorts of grounds. 
However tho, abſolutely ſpeaking, all 


— that may enter into a, kitchen 


garden, may grow in all ſorts of grounds 
that are not altogether barren, yet it 
has been obſerved in all times, that all 
ſorts of earth agree not equally with all 


ſorts of plants; our able market gardi- 
ners, in the neighbourhood of this great 


city, juſtify the truth of this by moſt 
convincing experience; for we ſee ſuch 
of them whoſe gardens are in ſandy 


grounds, ſeldom mind to plant in them 


any artichokes, collyflo wers, beet · chards, 


onions, cardons, cellery, beet-raves or 


red- beet · xoots, and other roots, &. as 


thoſe do that have them in ſtronger and 
more hearty lands; and on the contra- 
ry, theſe laſt employ not their ground 

in ſorrel, purſlain, lettuce, endive, and 


other ſmall plants, that are delicate, and | 


ſubject to periſh with mildew, and the 


Wet, and rot; as do th 
are in light ſoilss. 
From all that 1 have allerted, there 
keſnlt two things the firſt is, that an 
able gardiner, who. has. a pretty .dry. or 
M e 400 . with an obli- 
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gation to have of all ſorts of things in his 
garden, ſhould place in the moiſteſt parts 


19 


thoſe plants that require a little moiſture 
to bring them to perfection, as arti- 


chokes; red. beet -· roots, ſcorzonera's, ſal- 
ſifies, carrots, parſnips, skirrets, beet- 


chards, collyflowers and cabbages, ſpin- 


age common or later, peaſe, beans, oni- 
ons, cibols, lecks, parſley, ſorrel, ra- 


diſhes, patience or dock - ſorrel, ſweet 
herbs, borage, bugloſs, c. and (ſup- 
poſing the proviſions above ſpecified, 
without which nothing will be ſightly, 


be already planted in its other parts,) 


he ſnould fill up the drier: parts of the 
ſame garden with early peaſe and beans, 
— of all ſeaſons, endive, ſuccory, 
chervil, tarragon, baſil, burnet, mint, 
and beider ſallet furnitures, and purſlain, 
garlick, ſhalots, winter cabbages, hot 
beds of all ſorts of plants, and of little 


ſüullets; and he muſt place his legumes! = 


there at moderate diſtances, becauſe they 
grow not to ſo large a ſize and ſtature: 


there, as in fatter places. And laſtly, 


he muſt keep his walks and pathways, 
higher than his dreſſed grounds, as welk 
to raw f into en latter the rain Waters 
1 incom- 
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modious in the walks, as to ks de 8 
artificial Waterings he ſhall be obliged 
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to uſe, of the greater advantage to them, 
by preventing them from running out 


any where aſide, which 2 be one of, 
his principal applications. 

He muſt alſo chooſe out, in the Sins) 
grounds, thoſe parts which come the 
neareſt to the good temper between 


dry and moiſt; för the raiſing of aſpa- 


ragus, ſtrawberties, cardons, ecHery, Oc. 
becauſe theſe ſorts: of plants la 


with drought in places too dry, and 


periſh ' with rottenneſs in parts over 


moiſt. He mut place in the borders 
under his Northern walls; his ſorreis, 
ſcurvigraſs, and later ſtrawberries; and 


in the counter - borders of the ſame 

Northern quarter, he may as > ts 
nurſery beds for ſtrawberries; "and fow- | 
chervel all the ſummer long, the Notth 
ſide, in all ſorts of grounds, being moſt 
proper for thoſe purpoſes. And as this 
gardiner fhould be curious of novelties; 


he ought to look upon the banks un- 


der the Walls towards the South and 
Eaſt; to bela favourable ſnelter for the 
raiſing ſuch of cem as ”_ er eat- 


uolbo 3 
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of ſtrawꝛberries and early peaſe at the 
beginning of May, and cabbage-lettuces 


dt the beginning of April. He ſhould 
like wiſe plant in the dreſſed banks next 
to the ſame Eaſtern and Weſtern walls, 


his nurſery of cabbages, and ſow there 
his winter lettuces; that is, the Genoa 
— other hardy lettuces, to remain there 


all autumn and winter, till in the ſpring 


it be time to tranſplant them into the 


places where chey are to come to per- 
feckion; which courſe is to be follow'd 
in all ſorts of gardens-. And in the 
winter time he fhould likewiſę obferve 


this particular caution, to throw all the 
ſnow off from the neighbouring places 


upon the drefſed borders of thofe wall 
trees, and eſpecially thoſe of the Eaſtern 
quatter, both for the erecting of a ma- 


gazine, as twere, of moiſture, in ſuch 


places upon which the rain but ſeldom 
Falls, as upon thoſe in Which the vio- 


lent heat of the ſummer is like to be 
of pernicious inflaeng mme... 


Wehe ſecend thing that reſults from 


hat I before laid down, is, That the 
diner whoſe ardent is in a very fat 


Ad imdiſt ground, muſt take 4 "quite 


boanna nöd With aff he plants, to 


{on 


NS. „ that 
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that juſti above mention d, always aſ⸗ 


ſuring himſelf that thoſe parts of it which 


are very moiſt, unleſs he can find means 


to drain and render them lighter, will 


be of no other uſe to him than to pro- 
duce noxious: weeds; and conſequently, 


that thoſe which partake the leaſt of 
that intemperature, whether by his own 


nature and ſituation, or by the care and 
induſtry of the ingenious gardiner, are 


always to be look d upon as the beſt of 
all ſorts of things. He muſt place in 
the direct parts, moſt of thoſe plants 
that keep in their places for ſeveral years 
together, excepting; currans, gooſeber- 
ries, and rasberry buſhes; as fete | 
_ aſparagus, artichokes; ſtrawberties, wild 
endive or ſuccory, &. In other places 
let him put thoſe things Which in ſum- 
mer require the leaſt time to come to 
perfection; vis. ſallets, peas, beans, ra- 
duiiſhes, nay, and cardons, cellery. 6. 
and begauſe all things grow thick and 
tall in thoſe fat and moiſt places, there- 
fore he muſt plant his kitchen plants 
there at greater diſtances one from the 
Ze . in drier places he muſt al- 


his beds A grounds. 
Ws his Walks and path: 


„ Ways, 


Well Ken Gr 


Ways, contrary to what has been ſaid of 
dry barren ſoils, to help to drain out 
of his grounds tlie water that is ſo hurt - 
ful to his plants; and for that reaſon, 
his beds of aſparagus eſpecially; as like 
wiſechis ſtrawberry and celery beds, GS 
vo more than thoſe of his ſanlets, muſt 
not be hollow; as thoſe muſt be, Th 
are: made i Arier grounds, as before. 53] 
From all theſe general hints, may be 


deduced, in à great” meaſure, the me- 


thods by which you may make any 
kitchen garden uſeful and proper for 
the particular purpoſes -you would ap- 
propriate to every particular drviſion; * 
which Iſhalt ſet down in their er. cke 
order, as I have them from experience; 
and mot ſpecula tion 
The firſt method, which 1 Gire@ly-- 
what I hade made uſe of in a perſon 
of quality's garden in the Weſt country, 
rut down all the old trees that grew 
thercon, and plough'd' up the turf and 
laid:it in heaps, in order to burn; in the 
doing which, our Weſt country labour- 
ers are very expert, becauſe they are 
abways practiſing it on the Downs; 
this done, and the turf being burnt and 
5 laid * the following compo ſition 
IVES 2 4 . G4 en I. 15 Was 
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vas ordered fer the improvement: of 
about W- OY Acres. and à half of land, 
ig, two hundred load of pond: earth, 


TWG - hungged load of natural mold, 


the hundred load of the fatteſt ſand 


weir Milt, wet and eawy, I. preſcribe 
ether methods; the if it be 4 ſwardy 
ground 1 begin with/ burn: bal 
Vhick. I. de ia the ſummer time, when 


that cow'd. be got, twouhundred load of 
rotten dung; and fifty laad af cols· aſnes, 
all theſe mid and blended. well toge⸗ 
they, Mithethę natural meld and burn 
bake aſhes pur all egether, containing a- 
bout ſiſteen husdred or tg thouſa 
load, has made it one of the beſt picccs 


af land chat I ever Net ſaw planted up- 


on, and is much better than ſo much 
dung: ußed by it ee always 


5 ręco — — And ilis 


ais NH in general may beo 
err di 4 wh poor ſoils, Where the ground 


| 10% nevgrthelefs inclinęable to à kind of 
fiffneſs, and nere the Kaple is nde 
Nenn e d ii nls np to 


But ſot eech Other kinds, that, are 


firſt, 


the tief will beſt take fire; after which 


I let it lie en heaps: till I have brou 
in all 1 2 8 3 
289 by foll i + | Then 


be Practical K ichen Gaidi ner. 


I I have already, in my Practical Fruit 
Gardiner; ewn the methods I take is 
drain or draw off the ſuperfiuous Wa⸗ 2 

ter from all clayey* Foils, by-fubrerra- 
neous tubes or drains mate by rattimihg 
of clay round a wooden -rowler'i* fo 
that I need add no more on that head. 
But for-the farther- improvement: -of this 
| kind of (oil, I bring in about two hun- 
dre load of the beſt ſand I ean get, 


two hundred of dung and coal - aſhes 


well mix d and mouldred together, wi 
one hundred of natural turfemold 
ken ont of highways, te an nere; 41 
have all thoſe ſorts of materials mird 
with equal skill one amongſt anSther's 
et my men to trencking tlie gt. 
bieniling: all the kinds" together, and ar 
laſt (as I fhould have! mentiond in the 
other article) rhrowing/ the good natu 
ral and burn bak d meld at top, ee 
the) burning diſpoſes ie for immediate 
uf ſooner than any thing agaiſt: Or, 
in the; words ef a good 
reduces it in nron 


aore immediate tillage.” 


husband man, 
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To continue on the method of im- 


proyiig rhjs ground; you miſt” be ſire 
to trench it once if not twice a year, 
Fil the "Oy is ſo well mix d and in- 


8 | 8 | 
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corporated together, that it may be aid 


to be one kind of mold; but be ſure in 


all winter weather, that is, about No- 


5 —— and December, in all leiſure time, 


ou muſt not a to trench and lay it 
up in tidges. doe br Auen At } 5 
bee VP 5 13 


sven. 1 1 cha W. 
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o the dfrrent culture roper for nem ; 
1600” and plants. 5 
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I ſufficient that a 8 gar⸗ 


dinet be well skilbd in the quality 


: Se ſoil, but he muſt alſo underſtand 


the nature of the herb or plant he is 


to propagate and enereaſe; for it is not 


nly.a very conſiderable advance to have 
11 a garden upon 2 good foot at 
firſt, and to have wiſely; employ d, or 
at leaſt; 5 — out all its — 4 — 


ing to the different qualiſications of the 
| ſoil, the goodneſs of its expoſition the 


order of the months, and the nature of 
each Plant; but that is not all, we muſt 
Fe ge 9 . — mem. in 
S 0 oh ** on 77 403 CEN ON 
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For there is a general culture oY 
dns. and there is a particular culture 
Peculiar to each plant. As to the ge- 
neral culture, it N well enough known, 
that the; moſt; neceſſary and important 
points ofcit conſiſts, firſt, in well amend- 
ing and dunging the ſoil with dung and 
carth well rotted and mix d together, 
whether it be naturally good or not; 
becauſe kitchen plants exhauſt it much. 
Secondly, in keeping it always looſe 
and irred.. either by digging up whole 
beds, to ſow. or tranſplant in them, Oc. 
or ſuch other places where the ſpade 
may be employ d; as for example, a- 
mong artichokes, cardons, c. or by 
pecking and grubbing up, where the 
cloſeneſs or. the plants to one another 
will permit us to uſe only grubbing in- 
ſtruments; and alſo among ſtrawberries, 
lettuces, endive, peas, beans, cellery, Gr. 
Thirdly, in watering plentifully all ſorts 
of plants in very hot weather, and eſpe- 
cially in ſandy grounds, for thoſe that 
are ſtrong and rank require not ſo much 
water as thoſe. that are jejune and bar- 
renz; always obſerving, that in both 
ſorts of ground watering is not ſo ne- 
erſſary for aſparenn. nor for done or 
ihr © 1 
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edgings of thyme, ſage, / lavender; bye 
ſop, rue, wormwood, &c. which need 
but little moiſture to keep them in good 
Plicht, as it is in collyflowers, onions, 
Sec. Fourthly, it eonſiſts in the keep- 
ing the ſuperficies of our ground clear 
of all ſorts of | weeds, either by 'weed- 
ing, or digging,” o by 1 ohly” raking 
_ over,” when they have not been 
long dreffed; ſo that, as far as tis poſ· 
. ble, the earth may always appear as if 
it had been newly ſtirrd ur 
I fall not Iaſi any longer here up- 
en dhe head of the . culture, be- 
eauſe it has been already hinted at, and 
is ſo generally well known almeſt to all 
pe ople, but hall Only declare my opi- 
nion, and the practice of able Sealers 
in that which is pe euliarly ne be uſed 
lant. 4 inn 
A nn. T ſhall begin {with pbſervin ve 
e kalen Mens, "regs ed fence 
Aide e ſown e "remain ſtill in the 
places where they Were firſt, and others 
again, only to be tränſplanted elſewhere 


that there are ſome that prove well both 

1 ſome that are multiply without 
ſeed; ſome that are tranſplanted whole, 
* chat W — 
that 
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that there are. ſome which, 1 ſap- 
ply of mankind, bear ſeyeral times in 
the year, and that laſt longer than a 
year; others that produce but once in a 
year, but yet laſt to bear for ſeveral 
years after; and laſtly, ſome again, that 
periſh after their firſt production. 
The plants of the. firſt claſs, are ra- 
diſhes, almoſt all red-beet-roots, carrots, 
parſnips, sKirrets, turneps, ſeorzoneras, 
ſalſifies, and beſides thern, garlick, cher- 
vil, wild-endive or. ſuccory, hartſhorn 
ſallet, gardet-creſles, - ſhallots, ſpinage, 
beans, ſmall lettuce to cut, parſley, bur- 
net, : beets, peas, putſlain, &c. and the 
greateſt part of our ſorrel, patience, or 
ſharp-leaved dock, onions; and eibols. 
Il !be plants of the ſecond claſs, which 
ſucceed not without being tranſplanted, 
are chard-beets, cellery, and the greateſt: 
part of our/white-cndive; both long and 
tied, and cabbages, unleſs they be ſown ' 
very thin, or be very much thinn d af- 
ter they are ſown; of this claſs are n 
moſt musk · mellons and cucumbers, ci- 
: truls or pumpkins, lecks, G0. of 
Thoſe of the third claſs, (ate Grits: as 
may be indifferentlyceither-continied in 
che 15285 ö fiſt own, or 
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tranſplanted elſewhere) are aſparagus; 
though” moſt commonly they are ſown. 
at firſt in nurſeries, to be tranſplanted 
a year or two after; as alſo, baſil, fen- 
nel, annis, -borage, bugloſs, <ardons, - 
. e NE musked* 1 N 
off BY 2. 
The plants or the Wan ai, that 
are multiplied without being ſown, are 


the fennels of all kinds, ſorrels, Engliſb 


chives, & c. artichokes are propagated by 


their eyes, off- ſets, or ſlips; mint, and 


round; ſorrel, tarragon, balm, c. by 
their layers or branches, that take root 
where they touch the earth; the two. ñ 
laſt of Which have alſo the advantage 
of multiplying by ſeed; as likewiſe 


have the artichokes; Lometimes 5: firaw- 
berries propagate by their runners; raſ- 


berries, gooſeberties and currans, - by 
their ſlips, or ſuckers, and by their cut- 


tings, Which alſo take root; lavender, 
wormwood, ſage, thyme and marjoram, 
by their branches, which take root at 


heir joints, and are alſo multiplied by 


their ſeed; the common bays, both by 


layers and ſeed to; vines and fig trees 


by their ſuckers, hooked ſlips and 255 | 
rings)! whether N not rooted. - 
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In the fifth place, thoſe plants of which 
we cut off ſome part either of the leaves 
or roots, or both at the ſame time, in 
order to tranſplant them, are artichokes, 
chard-beets, leeks, cellery, ec. And 
thoſe others, whoſe leaves we do not 
cut at all, tho' it be good always to trim 


their roots a little to refreſh them, -are 
endive, and ſuccory, moſt commonly, 


and ſavory, ſorrel, &c. and all letruces, 
alleluia or Wet ſonrel, violets, baſil, 
arrach or orage, borage, bugloſs, capu- 
cin- capers or naſturces, cabbages, tar- 


ragon, ſamphire, ſtrawberries, marjoram, 


musk- melons, cucumbers, citruls or 
E purſlain, and radiſhes for 


The = chat bring forth ere 


r 


IT rimes in a year, and yet laſt for ſome 


years following, are ſorrel, patience or 
| ſharp-dock, alleluia or wood - ſorrel, bur- 
net, chervil, parſley, fennel, all edging, 

or ſweet herbs, wild-cndive or ſuccory, 
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Macedonian parſley or aliſanders, mint, 2 


tarragon, ſamphire, Cc. 


Thoſe that produce but e in the 
year, but yet continue bearing for ſe- 
veral years eee are en, and 


artichokes,, , 


F 4% 191 
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And laſtly,” thoſe that ocaſe to be uſe- 
ful after their firſt production ate all 
lettuces, common endive, peas, beans, 


cCardons, mellons, cucumbers, eitruls or 


pumpkins, onions, lecks, cellery, Ar 
rach or orage, and all plants whoſe roots 


are _ in _ as Tac bete carrots, 


G .. n 192 

Now £6 gfveyou Aa particular aer bunt 
of- the culture that belongs to every ſe- 
veral fort of plant, I muſt tell you, that 
this culture conſiſts, firſt, in obſerving 
the diſtances they ate to be placed at 
one from the other; the ſecond, in the 
trimming of ſuch as nced it; third, in 
planting them in the ſituation and dif 
poſition which they require; fourth, in 
giving them thoſè aſſiſtances which ſome 
of them have need of to bring them to 
perfection, or Which are convenient for 
them; Whether it be by tying up, or 
Wrapping about, or carthing 477 or * 


cher wie covering them, G. 


Peas, common and kidney or CRY | 
beans, ſhould be in good foil, at leaſt 


three foot aſunder in their rows in in- 


8 two ad an Ralf 
Parſnips, carrots,” turnips, add all mY . 


| culents, ſhould be from four to ſit inehtes 


ba 3 Auunder; 


N 
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aſunder; according to the goodneſs or 
badneſs of the ſoil they grow in. 
+; Melons, cucumbers, and all ſorts of 
fruit ſhould. benthrer foot diſtance one 
hole from another | 

The rows of artichdlas ſhould: vi # 
three foot aſünder every way; and aſpa- 
ragus at leaſt ſix inches, four rows in a 
bed, fix, eight, or ten inches apart, more 
or leſs, as your ground is like to pro- 
duce. All which will appear in the fol- 
lowing ſeries of things; to which I re- 
fer my reader, after I have treated of 
another convenience that ought to be 
conſider d 0 in a e, 5 I 
020 MAR: 37 LY 2 
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o& water; its ufts 85 conveniencies i in 


Bits ED HOTTER, | 4 garden. | | 
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+dily granted, that water is the very 

lite ar a garden, and without 

which all its productions muſt be imm 

mature and imperfect; but Which acting 

in conjunction with the ſun, that is the N 

nurſe by Which a is ch d. | | 
'Þ 5 LJ I, 
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G. . let S 
For as it muſt be avknowledged that 
it is from the two principles of heat 


and moiſture that all. life and action is 
given to vegetables in general, ſo wa- 


ter in particular is the well known vehi- 
cle, and active coefficient, in this ſo 
wonderful a proceſs; for being animat- 
ed: by the heat of the ſun, and a kind 
off ſalt that lies latent and hid in. the 
earth, thoſe agents are as it were ſet in- 
to a ferment; by the powerful force one 
has upon another, and: is the occaſtion 
of thoſe: beautiful. productions that the 


whole ſcene of nature every year diſ- 


plays; for that ſalt (which lies as it were 
dormant. and ſluggiſh in the earth all the 


winter) can have no effect of it ſelf, 


doing: any thing: neceſſary: to any new 
productions; but hen diſſolved by wa: 


ſandy and minuter parts of the earth, 


unleſs diſſolved by water, being, TBS 
were, held down, bound, fetter d and 
chain d in the ground, and incapable of 


ter, and mingled: with the: terreſtrial, 


andi then animated: by: the hear: of the. 
ſun; diſporſes andi communicates: them. 
5 3 3 of herbs; 

and 
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and trees, to nouriſh them, and then 
by freſh and ſucceſſive degrees of heat, 
that nouriſhment is ſo digeſted as to turn 
into the ſubſtance: of plants themſelves, 
by methods we may reaſonably gueſs at, 
but which is really known only to the 
Great Architect. and Conductor of all 
things. 

+ — 5 y, in my practical ted 
riſe: of fruit gandening, given a plan 
and deſign of the method of watering 
a potagery; Which had it been executed 

in the manner it is deſignd, would 
have been as uſeful a thing as any in 
the whole compaſs of gardening; and I 
have alſo in this given another plan of 
the: ſame kind, where water may not 
be ſo plentiful as it is in the other: For 
as Water is ſo neceſſary an ingredient in 
the vegetable, as well as animal ſyſtem, 

it highly behoves every gardiner and 
planter, to endeavour by all means not 
only to procure it, but to conſider its 


c quality, ſo far as it relates to the Water. 


ing of trees and other vegetables. 
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1 ſhall only make a ſhort , cab 


the methods of finding water for the 
uſe of the garden ; z intending, in ſome | 
future 9 to * the matter out 

AorH . 
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Ke 
in a more bal let than it bas fuchetto 
appear d. F2109; „ 3998] bus of 1. 
of places The * antients have intimated; 8 | 
2 8 wherever the twig, wathy:fleabane; reeds; 
trefoyle, 'pond-grafs; and che bulkeuſh 
are found; there watet may e Had; and 
tell us that by digging à hole ahd put- 
ting in a veſſel, either of lead or earth 
and hanging thereon à piecb of Wool, 
that by the quantity of moiſture that 
aſcends and lodges in the ſame; you 
may there diſcover if there ber any owa- 
ter. Other methods forifaoverinig of 
water (ſays the: afore-mentionedabthor 
are by obſerving of the foil; if it 
black, and full of pebbles, of a+ ee 
yellowiſh colour, there you need not 
Eo: feat the want of water, eſpecially if the 
Fu ground beſof};moiſband moory: And 
= - the ſame may be ſaid of ſuch ſoil as has 
I | _ mixture of clay, loam and pebbles, and 


a on which ruſhes, or any other aquatic; 
= 28 alder, Gi grow; and where they 
MM - grow.Jin: greateſt abundance, there/yow | 
E of the Will find the largeſt ſpring . 
E17¹ꝓIWVW Td Yobllheed' the 
pope 71 med e e but 


= x fas - bee OY T9107" ee 97 39 Ba 
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thofe- that are clayiſſi and b 
fweeteſt; tho in Englana e generally 
eount our chalks the beſt. Of all wa- 
ters: (ſays our author) thoſe that lie the 
daeepeſt are the ſweeteſt and moſt dura- 
ble, for thoſe which are found near the- 
ſurface moſt commonly proceed from 
rain, and ceaſe with their cauſe; where- 
fore it is neceſſary to dig deep, till we 
come to the very fountain-head, and 
then we: need not doubt of its being 
permanent and laſting. But it muſt be 
ſuppoſed this ingenious author means 
thoſe waters that are deſigned for houſe- 
bold uſe and drinking, (becauſe experi- 
ence tells us that rain water, and thoſe 
that lie neareſt the ſurface, are the beſt 
for watering of trees. But as the planter 
will be often obliged to make uſe of 
well-water; it will not be amiſs by and 
by to examine its properties, ſince that 
vhich is pernicious to man and beaſts, 
muſt alſo certainly be the fame to plants 
and trees. Torproceed. 
- 11Democritus,. another author of great 
antiquity (as the afore- mentioned * Ca- 
. n ä — 
77 ee SUIS! 11 vo) gie 3335 
Vide rect agrhh L N.. 
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who have taken their en from 


the hydrophanticks or diſcoverers of 
water, aver, and ſo indeed common ex- 


perience confirms, that flats and exten- 
tive plains are commonly the moſt deſ- 


titute of water, as the riſing grounds 
very ſeldom fail of abounding there- 
with, and thoſe eminences that are moſt 
{ſhaded with trees have generally the 
greateſt ſhare thereof: And it is worthy 
remark, that the waters that are found 
in the plains are moſt commonly brackiſh, 
whereas thoſe that are diſcover'd in an 


eminence are generally ſweet, unleſs they 


are changed by ſome accidental cauſe, 
as falt, nitre, allum, ſulphur, or the 
like. How agreeable theſe reaſonings 
are to the advantage or di ſadvantage of 


water for gardens, time only muſt diſ- 


cover. But to proceed with our inge- 
nious author, the natural cauſe of the 
aforegoing effects may thus be aſlign'd : 

The ſun (ſays he) always attratts the 
ſmalleſt and lighteſt particles out of the 


water towards it elt, and leaves the 


groſſeſt ſubſiding ; -whercfore the ſun ly- 


ing all day 1 the plains, and the 
Pater being b er natural level the leſs 


185 e _ 


8 2 moiſture,” and diſ- 
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ſolves it into vapour; from whence it is 
(continues he) that fome-are almoſt deſ- 
titute of water, and the ſmall quan- 
ity which remains is falt and unplea- 
ſant to the taſte, the ſweet particles be- 
ing drawn off from them. And to this 
alſo is to be aſſign'd the ſaline quality 
of the ſea. And thus far this ingenious 
author. But this ſeems in a great mea- 
ſure contradictory to what we generally 
ſuppoſe to be for the benefit and advan- 
tage of plants and herbs, ſince tis ſtand- 


ing: pond· water we covet more than 
river- water; but in my opinion, this 


choice ſhould be done with ſome judg- 
ment and care, there being many kinds 
of water that are in pools, and ſtag- 
nated and ſtanding lakes and ponds, that 
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are without doubt as poiſonous to herbs 


ang: plants, as they are to men, which 

4s the reaſon that plants often grow ſick, 
2 dwindle away, no body Knowing 
the right cauſe; but all waters ſhoald 
for that reaſon be impregnated with 


dung, ſweet earth, chalk, marle, lime, 
ec. in order to take off from them that 
noxious quality that by long uſe may 


otherwiſe ſtarve and poiſon their plants; 
w _— without doubt, may be a good 


„„ enn | 
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prevention of the miſchiefs that attend 

all brackiſh and poiſonous waters in ge- 

neral; but thoſe ancient ſages, whom 

we muſt mention vith reſpect, aſſure 

us, that a bag of | barley put into any 
reaſonable quantity of water, tho” bad, 

will ſoften; and ſweeten it; and I have 

often been. aſſured, that the water where-. 

in barley is ſteep'd in order to the mak- 

ing of malt, tho never fo corroſive and 

crude, is thereby ſoftned and made fit 

for waſhing, or any other uſe; and it 

may therefore undoubtedly and without 

danger, for that reaſon, be recommend- 

cd; for the watering of all tender ſeed- 

ling plants and; herbs. Of en Wine 

hereafter. 

BW The method: That n is 0 aid! bh: water in 
| of diſcver- the veins of the earth, that is hurtful, 
ing goodand. | 

bad water. if not poiſonous to men and plants, is 
undeniably true; and the ancients, as. 

Vitruvius * relates, uſed; in the digging 
| 5 of all their wells and ciſterns, to let a 
| lamp gently down into them, and if it 
Was extinguiſſid thereby, they took it 
to be an infallible ſign that the water 

| Ae. rk a ent pee 9 fates : 
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and culinary uſes, are a certain demon- 


ſtration of the truth of this aſſertion. 
What 1 ſhall add more as to the ad- 


vantage or diſadvantage of good or bad 
water, ſhall be deduced from the obſer- 
vations of that laborious and very cu- 
rious enquirer into natural and vegeta- 
tive philoſophy, Dr. Woodward, ho 
in that elaborate and curious eſſay of 


his on vegetation, has ſet down almoſt 
all that is neceſſary on this ſubject; I 


mean, as to the terreſtrial properties 
with which water of all kinds is im- 
pregnated, which, with him, every planter 
muſt agree, is more or leſs conducive 


to vegetation, as the ſeveral forts of wa- 


ter abounds more or leſs therewith; of 


which the Doctor's experiments made 


> \ 


on Cataputia minor, c. are undeniable 


inſtances; This learned gentleman tells 
us, the * ancients ſeemed to be of opi- 
nion, that the earth only, without any 
other aſſiſtance, conſtituted and formed 
all vegetables; but that ſome of the 
maoderns, perhaps with too much Haſte, 
aſcrib'd all to water; and that the great 


„Flix Horti poſitio ſt cul leniter taclinata planities, 
minimus curſus aquæ fluentis, per ſpatia GO derivat.. 


Lord 
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„Lord Bacon was of the opinion, that 


for the nouriſhment; of vegetables, the 


water is all in all, and that the earth 


does but keep the plant uprigat, and 


ſave it from the extremities either of 


1 heat or cold; which induc'd this curi- 


ous gentleman to make ſeveral expe- 
ximents, ſome time ſince +;publiſh' din 


he Tranſactions of the Royal Society, 
by which he found that his mint had 


gain d fifteen grains in ſeventy ſeven 


days, in ſpring Water, which appears to 


have leſs of the terreſtrial matter, than 
rain or Thames water; tho it had gain- 
ed much more in the Thames than the 


Train Water, or ſpting either; that of the 
rain having gain d hut ſeventeen grains, 
but that of che Thames water twenty 


ſix grains; though the diſpendium or 
expence of water was the leſs. by -., 
Being as 2497 is to 3004. But when 

this laborious enquirer into nature had 
ae bay s an ounce of common 
mold, the ee Was a conſiderable 
in ir. The rel it of theſe end maar 
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more experiments were, that it was ow- 
ing to the greater or leſſer quantity of 
terreſtrial matter in water, chat all plants 
proſpered either more or leſs; but that 
river water, eſpecially ſuch as it is a- 


bout London, or any great city, where 


it is continually diſturb d and made thick. 
by its own motion, and the ſoil of the 
waſhings of the ſtreets and upland : 


grounds, is much better for 
than either ſpring or rain water, how 


* 4 


good ſoever che laſt, when catch'd and 


preſerv d in 'tubs, may be eſteemd; and 
is a clear demonſtration that the 8 


and gardiner can't entich his water tov 
much, eſpecially that which comes out 


of a cold well, or gentle running ſpring. 


And as 1 haye in my Pater Fruit 

Gardiner given ſome directions about 

the Peper of earth, in ſuch a man- 
ner as that it may accelerate the grow 


of all fruits and vegetables to a roy 


Fore other: 
__ teſt ſerve for che im 


that you Tpw in the open field, anch 


water will, after ſuch impregnation, be 
7 — uſe In ang watering not 


degree of perfection than has nfuatly 
been done; ſo 1 mall now fet down 
compoſitions, 'Tugh as will 
pregnation of corn 


* * vines ooh i put alſo. 
collyflowers, and many other herbs. and 
plants, deſign d for ; culinary; uſes; and 
ſuch as muſt” cauſe them to vegete, proſ- 
per and grow extraordinary large, even 
much beyond the common ſiae. 

Of ſome ve. It is very well, known, that brine 

3 . made of ſalt, or ſuch as is taken out of 

ed water, the ſalting · tub where bacon has been 

- thexcee alted,, and mix d with, lime, is a very 

ating 

makng Uſeful water to brine. whoat: with, as 

Pam tl the country farmer cal 

24. cauſes ir to Imell and germinate the bet 

large. ie and as it keeps the Wheat from 
blighting, and makes it grow the larger, 
and bear the better. But there are o- 

. tber methods for the impregnation of 

. ſame purpoſes, which may 

R aalſo very well ſerve for the fruit and 

* kitchen garden. The firſt method is the 
boiling of ſalt, ſalt-peter, chamber-lec 
and. horſepond-water, together, as much 

1 as the quantity of your corn requires; 

1 and after that is done, put your corn 

1 to ſteep into it fort venty four hours, 
= covering it Nee raiſing the liquid 
© fall four inches aboye the grain. 

A ſecond. ſort of water is/thus., pre- 
_ferib? d PU: rep large old Tow. 


vio 
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i and ſtave out the Heads of them, and 


put in them almoſt whatever comes in 
your way, as bones of all ſorts of ani- 
mals, feathers, ſhreds of leather, old 
gloves,” old ſhoes, hoofs of horſes and 
other beaſts ; in à Word, any thing that 
abounds in ſalt, break the bones, and 


cut the reſt in pieces. In the firſt" case 


put whatever will ſooneſt infuſe, that 


is to ſay, the ſofteſt; in the 'ſecond;' . 


thoſe tliat are not ſo ſoft; and in the 
third /the- hardeſt ſubſtatietof all; then fill 
up all three With rain or river Water; the 
Water of pools or ponds, 1 recommend 
next; but ee laſt of all. What 
is in the firſt cask, ſnould be infus d four 


days, the ſecond fix days, and third 


eight days, that each of them may have 


their proper aliment extracted from them: 


After this infuſion, ſeparate the Water 


from tlie ſubſtance. In the next place, 


take as many pounds of ſaltpeter as. you 
have acres of land For each acre, 
barrel of water, diſſolve a pound 

ſalt in twWelve pints of Water that drains 


from the dunghill; and when the ſalt- 


peter is quite melted, throw in an equal 
quantity of the Water ont? of each eask, 


— dle corn being cover'd five or' i 
. inches 


— 


ene nk ol ſoak: d * +" ects 
or ſixtcen hours, you will have your 
corn well impregnated, and alſo. an ex- 
ceilent water for your. fruit and kitchen 
gazden,. or indeed meadow of; cfm or 
any thing elſe of this kind. 


I shall add bus oge method more, 
which is to take the dung of cows, 
horſes, ſheep and pigrons, of each a 
like quantity, put the whole together 
into a veſſel of wood-or copper; upon 
Which pour water boiling: hot, and ſo 
lese it — four days, more or 
leſs, as your leiſune will permit, till it 
has: extracted all the quinteſſence of the 
compounds that Was put into it, then 


hour out the water from thay ordure ins 


to andther veſſel, into which put as ma- 
ny . of Been, vou haue acres of 
the nitve is melted, put. therginto y ny ur 
corn, Which when ſoak d eight OS Is 
tent hours, More or leſs as vou fe 
an, lct.the;liguor ne 3 
ae Jour ne eme, b a 
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paaſs of ground, ſince it would be impoſ- 
fible to do the ſame in large extenſive 
gardens; but for a gentleman. Who has 
but two or three acres: of ground; ſup- 
poſe it were to be four or fixe, what ad- 
vances are there that he might not make 
in all hortulan and culinary productions? 
Nor do 1 recommend it for tender ſal· 
letings, melons, c. when young; but 
for vegetables of a more rapacious na- 
ture, ſuch as collyflowers, &c. but for 
_ peaches, &0. nothing: can 8 
| e nenen; een water. 


ES 8K r. n. CHAP: v.. 


5 0 me b pumpkins, onde 4 

| 42 eir appellations and n c. ; 4 
IR TEXDE 21S if 11045 5 in: 

| ns aide: by the Latins dul cally come 
alſo melo; is the principal fruit of le- 
all tue kinds which: are: reduceable: to 
this head, as it is indeed. oft the richeſt 

flavour and taſte of any of them, and 
is ſo:calld, as Palladius, and from him, 
| | Bauhinus. reſtities, - from * * Greek: word! | 


SW e . 
& melo hoc genus Palladius melones quaſi ug; 225 
Napa, a malorum un e Bauhin. 


. Y OT 
Tg - that 
* 4. * 7 ; 2 3%; - 


it tian. 


than twenty ſeven very 

and writers of £ Sm. among which 
were + > ng Cato the Cenſor, 
Columelle, Vir pil, 22 
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Kaen the reſemblance the haps 
of it has to the malus or apple, or per- 
haps rather the mern To which 
alſo the cucumbers and p e e 
Cc. ate alſo ally d. . AN IL 1G! 


HS Tes appella- + - iTheclon, at leaſt eee of it, 


ppears to be a fruit entirely unknown 


to many of the antients, ſince Pliny, 


ho collected a great part of his Natural 
Hliſtory from others, mentions no ſuch 
thing, tho he had extracted thoſe chap · 
ters (eſpecially the XX®), from no leſs 
cicnt authors 


nor 40 We find 


it in any of hoe authors theniſelves 


the odour of the cucumber w 


that have come to hand here; and of 
=! this opinion alſo were Scaliger and Cau- . 
ſalon; which yet others contradict, 


ſuppoſing it to be couched under th 


genetal term of cucumber; and this al- 
ſo ſeems:ito! be uriknowingly .confirm'd 
by Ply himſelf, hen he tells us that 


ee ee pared ind: 


5 oth Iple: cueumis won Aaken animi revocat, Kilo 


: 2 


cortice By oleo, aceto, &c. _—_ 20. wm $3555 Dot ofa © 


2 0 rt 4 75 1985 81 Bi 8 £5 1 82 * ie 8 £4 27 Þ 
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drefted with oll, vinegar and honey, 

a compoſttiönt always uſed by the anct- 
Ents, ſu gar not being then kHown; from 
0 nene it "ray Well be corctiided, that 

it could not be our common cucumber 
"that's thete meant, but rather the me- 
18 tr; and whoever reads Ro W artificially 

they were cultivated, and expos'd to the 

KA 15 ſan And Whit paths 5 care py 

Jr t ther for their E perot T7 7 
| "ho! WAS a lee be hem, can - 

I no 505 abe of the the truth of this ſuppoſition. 

Ar thei ft coming. into England And kinds. 
Mere Were TY two kinds that our me: 
loniſts and Hexbaliſts took notice of, 
Di the meld He ris, or * ordinary musk 
5 meln; and the fecond kind, the mes 
Sts 5 bur fit Ince that THEE: ate al- 7 
mot fannt abte Kinds tha have been 
Prcguͤgnt to us from He 7 05 an 
EE. A which have not. eh as yet (tha | 

1 kno of 1 5 d into an) 9 7 
3 1000 d, nor nag 9 erwiſe dj- 
e e, than By r cir ſhapes Din ſtzes, 

ne x at Or 12 l, abb ce fmoeif, 7 
acl $i tate Kind, 45 they, Are, bg | 


C3 
winter, Or 5 9 wa - 
. 10 


ge black OR * | 
Ivy 
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nerally the ſmalleſt, and the mide 
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of which I have this year receivd from 


France, and is ſo call'd, for that in hot 
climates they drink water after them, 


but in colder without ee wine is to 
be preferr d. , 


I note, that the early. nos are 


ſizd and largeſt ſucceed each other ac- 
cording to their weight and ſize, and is 


of ſo cooling and exhilarating a nature 


in a good year, when they are ſweet, 


dry, weighty and well fed, that they 
are not only- ſuperior to all the gourd 
Kkaind, but equal if not excelling the 


nobleſt productions of the garden. 


There are ſeveral matters that are "mY 


ry eſſentially neceſſary” to be conſidered 
and prepared for the melonry, before a 
gentleman can proceed with any tolera- 
ble proſpect of ſucceſs, as alſo ſeyeral 
things to be premiſed relating to the 
government and ſecurity of them, all 


Which I ſhall treat of in the following 


order. As firſt, the ſituation, earth, Wa- 
ter and covering proper for them. Se- 


2 condly, of the properties of the ſced, 


age and manner of ſaving and wry lay A it, 
Thirdly, of the time and method for ſow 


ing ape Es 15 W culture 


4 


3 | | after 


due Pratlical Kitchen Gardiner. 
after ſowing, Gc. 'Fourthly, of the 
tranſplanting them out of the ſeed in- 
to the nurſery-bed, ſhading, watering, 


giving them freſh earth, and other cul · 3 


ture. Fifthly, of making the ridges, 
tranſplanting; watering, pruning, Cc. 
Sixthly, and laſt of all, the properties of 


good melons, the time of their perfee- 
tion, and method: of ane . , 


ing, n 


$ Þ: . EF F 


N f . Ab. Vll. 
'of the, ſituation proper 25 ae, 


3 I 


proper choice of à ſituation or 
4 for the melonry, the poſition of 
which fhould be towards the South 
Eaſt, that the ſun may dry away the 
dews that generally riſe from the ſteam 


of the hot · bed, and hang upon the glaſ- 
1 ng, as well as for the 


other advantages it receives all the fore- 
part of the day, when the ſun is much 


"HE firſt rhing to be done is the 


1 1 
* 
.* 


more healthful and nouriſhing to man, 


| beaſt and plants, than it is in the after-" 
noon. A good warm gravel or chalk” 
FR o indeed a * of any Pens that 
$476 -— . lies 


the winds as well as the ſun; hut this 
muſt be remedied by reed hedges, and 
the planting eſpalier and ſtandard trees 


— 


lies one to the Sauth-Eaſtern embraces 


of the ſun, and where the winds may 


blow over it, is a very good fituation;;: 5 
becauſe theteuthe winds d not onν 


blow over, but the bæams of the fan 


are more Cc eſsd and kept in: It has 


indeed one di advantage, that it pens in 


at ſome certain diſtance, ba 12 thoſe 


winds that a 2 
e cee de age 


to the melonry, or f. 8 
or he laſt in; Which hh a——_— hedges 


are more apt to do, becauſe the winds 


lodge ſoſtly in them, and dont uf / 
berate as they do in walled garde 


The nexty plate I have ſubjoined as a 


proper plan for ſuch a melonry. The. 
trees, botli for hedges} and; ſtandarils, 


which Lwonld ads ig, And eithenod; 


; 22 is ver 5 el dna mabler 


or of eim, Wh h may juſtly be account 


ed the: moſt 15 friendly plant 


that grows; and on this much depends; 


for the prevention: of ithoſe violent guſts. 
of Mind that blow! in ſuch a violent 


„ pernicious manner;(eſpecially i in the: , 
+ ſpring} as to diſappoint the-tendereſt | of 
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dow ns,” which is exceeding good in all 


3 "he be got, one fourth of à load E 55 
ſea fand, that has lain ſome time till! 
| the fire of the falt is qualified; or ia 
| the room of it, ſheep” > 
I the ſame quantity; let all this be mix ea 


warn d, air) and meliorated, afid about | 
 AfthacImas,” or towards Chr le 
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come to be ridged out, for want of 
which it often Happens that melons die 
and go off as ſoon as they come to 
fruit; and the fruit grows pellow and 


Attops off; or if it ddes dwindle along 

fir ſome time; it is flat, inſipid, and 
| good for nothing, n. e Ee] its 
perfection. 


E 3 


For melons chen take the following; Preparation 


_ Atcounit'/ for a2 Preparation fot earth. of earth Sf Bos 
3 One load of old melon | 


„or dung 
hat is well confamed; one load of 


in the Weſt country burn on tlieir meep- N 


s; and one load of Ioam, 
ſomething inclinable to ſand ; and, if it 


den co 
or deers _ 5 


together che preceding ſummer before 
you tend to make ue of it, and Well 


Sure it is from experience, that me- ofrhecarch | 
i lots require ſo much ſtronger earth than 5% fo 
the cucumbers do, eſpecially when they 


burn bak d eatth, or ſuch as the farmers ' ones 25 x 3 
4 B | D” 1 
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it be put into a ſhed, Which ought to 


be adjoining to the melonry for that 


9 and there kept during the rains 
of the winter, which will cauſe it other- 
wiſe to be clammy and wet, and conſe- 
quently dull and ſluggiſn, and too heavy 
and inactive for the purpoſe it is de- 
ſign'd for. And this 0 is in general 
good fox melons when they are put to 
ridge ; ; but as you are to uſe it firſt of 
all in raifing frames and beds for plants 
in the ſced-leaves, it ought to be a lit- 
. tle lighter, and ſo conſequently to have 
half a load more of the old melon carth 
to one load of the aboveſaid preparation. 


of water The next requiſite for your melonry, 


for > 
_— 


is good water, for that is ſo eſſential a 
point, tho ] believe not very much 
minded, that there are ſome kinds of 
water that will impoveriſh the beſt and 
richeſt carths to ſuch a degree that the 


5 Plants that grow, therein do in a little 


5 time grow ſick, and dwindle away, and 
come to nothing. I have already given 
an account of the ſeveral properties of 


Pater, and how conducive all or moſt 


of them are to the buſineſs of vegeta- 


mi.ion; but what I would more particu- 
n e 


ä 
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which is aſſign d for the melonry, which 


ought to be ſtrip'd of its crudity, and 
that corroding quality which is ſo in- 
jurious and deſtructive to herbs and 


plants. The water that proceeds from 


2 horſe-mixen is reckon'd ſome' of the | 


beſt that can be uſed for watering a me- 


lonry; but then it muſt be when they 
are ridged, and then (as indeed muſt all 
meliorated and compound waters) it muſt 
be uſed carefully, and put under the 


vines and leaves, or the water pour d on 


at ſome diſtance from the roots; for all 

thoſe ſort of waters haye a kind of fire 
and heat in them which proceeds from 
the dung, that will burn up and deſtroy 
the verdure of the vines and leaves, and 
damage the fruit too. For plants that 
are ſmall, and in their ſeed- leaves, it 
ſhould be only clear water that has 
ſtood a day or two in the ſun to warm 
and ſoften it; and if it has any ill . ; 


lity, put thereinto a bag of barley; 
let it be the water that is drawn olf 
ftom the malſters fat, which is of great 


benefit to correct che coldneſs and cru- YT 


__ thereof. © r 


Ihe next ae for the melon- Of frames 
1 4 good * . which — 


ae E 4 melon 
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melon merchant can't poſſibly effect his, 
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* 
N 


purpoſe, either in the ſeed, bed or ridge, 


eiu his, raiſing-frames ſhould. ſhut 
ſe 


very cloſe and true, to, keep out all the 
malignant and exterior, air, the frames 
well dove-taild together, and the glaſs; 


well cemented with good. old. welkpre- 


par d putty, to keep the wet from com- 


to young and as yet tender plants 3 the 


frames ſoul q be 5 of the drieſt and heſt 


2 *% 
Jt + . 
4 % 
and 
x i } 2 % 4 
5 . 1 + au 
. 
N. E 1 * 
vhs e 


s = ; A 
. ] 


ſeaſon'd oak, and ſuch, as, will not warp, 


for if it does it would be impoſſible for 
the glaſſes to, ſhut, cloſe at top, and 
ſhould be primed. twice. ot thrige, and 
painted white, and ſo let ſtand- to dry 


well all the ſummer before, if poſſible, 


or elſe the oil and, paint, will, while it 


is green, liquidate, ang run off upon 
your plants, and ſpoil them; and like. 
wile. gout glaſs, with its wooden: mar- 
a. drying, it bcing impoſſible but that 
geen Putty, will let in the wet, and con- 
ſequentiy cool; your, hot. hed and injure 
your, plants, The. raiſing: frames may 


be about four foot and a half long, 

<C foot. or three. foot four inches 
fore part fix; inches, on the 
„ 9 


* 
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back part, twelve or fourteen :mches | 


high; ag L ſaid before; well growd 
dove: taiłd togethet, inſtead of naild, 
Which is but poor work. The proper- 
ties and di menſions of thoſe frames hay: 
are deſign'd for. the fecond planting; muſt” 
three foot and half wide, twelve or 
fourteen inches high behind, and fix or 
eight inches high before; each frame to 
have two glaſſes, as the ridge frames 
have three. 1 

The frames deſign'd —— the. ridges 
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of ridge 


' ought to be ſeven and a half or eight frame: for 
foot long, and three foot wide, of a-/ 5c 


bout twelve or fourteen: inches high be- 
hind, and ſix inches high before, and 
to be divided into three lights, the 
frames to ſlide cloſe by one mother, 
and the croſs · bar — the frame lies up- 
on to have a grove down the middle 
of it, that the wet may run off without 


damaging the plants. Some there are 
that make ſlidinig ſquares at the backs 
of theſe frames, that have a ſlider like 


the lid of a tinder- box; but theſe are 
not ſo much in uſe as heretofore; be- 


2 
— 


cCauſe the air guſhes in with too great 
vialence; the tilting the glaſſes With a 
„ | | ws wiſp 


wiſp of hay or ſtraw, when little air is 
requir d, for a tile, brick, or piece of 


wood when a great deal, anGugrs much 


better, becauſe the air diſperſes it (elf 


all over better ſo than when it comes 
thro ſo large an opening, and does leſs 
hurt. It would be needleſs for me, af- 
ter all that I have ſaid on the furniture 
of the melonry, to ſay much of mat- 


ting and covering, all which is obvious 5 


to the leaſt prattitioners 1 in this art, 
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"Of melon feed, its properties age, man- 
+ ur of ſaving and H. 


rally the ſmalleſt; whereas later melons 


are all larger, more ribb'd, and better 


and weightier melons, ſince in our cli - 


mate, late and uncertain as it is, any 
thing that comes very carly is rather o W- 
ing to ſome imperfection in nature than 
1 . he 2 3 may not be 1 


Roper earth, water, frames and co- 
3 vering being provided before, the 
and aloe meloniſt ſhould likewiſe be beforchand 
man ecke in the choice of his ſeed. I have alrea- 
dy noted, that early melons are gene · 
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If you would chuſe therefore for ear- 
17 melons, you ſhould chuſe of the 


ſmalleſt kinds, but particularly of thoſe 
that are apt to knit at the firſt or ſe- 
cond joint, for which ſome are more 


apt and diſpoſed than others; but time 


has pointed out thoſe that are amongſt 
the melons, as it has amongſt peas, 
beans, cucumbers, and others of the 
| hortulan and vegetable tribes. But theſe 
melon. ſeeds muſt be collected by long 
acquaintance, diligence and experience, 
there -being little to 'depend upon' of 


theſe kinds that are bought at the ſeed- 


mens ſhops in London, or elſewhere; 


the early green little melon, and the 


Anjou or Icay melon Ni the chiefeſt 
of this claſs. * 

Of the middling kind 'of melon ſeed; 
or thoſe that are deſign d for the main 
crop, there are almoſt innumerable kinds 
that are to be collected, and that with 
little coſt; in almoſt any garden of ac- 


count now in England, This fruit Kates | 


ſo very common. 
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Bur there are ids doe on of che the 


1 * age, and manner of Le it, and 7 
the time when it js proper to ſow 1 — the 


"uy nay not be omitted in Fhig a 


wy 


* 
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As to the; age of 8 it . e ſup- 
poſed that melon ſeed will laſt eight or 
ten years good; and ſome will even a- 
ver, that the longer it is kept the bet- 
ter; and this indeed holds good in re- 
lation to forward melons, where the 
ſubſtance of the ſeed being in a great 
meaſure ſpent, the plants don't grow fo 
much to vine, but are conſequently diſ- 
poſed to bear the better; which is the 
reaſon that I would adviſe all chat ſow 
for the firſt crop to uſt ſeed from four 
to ſive or ſix years old, but more 1 wou'd 
not adviſe, but rather that which is 
newer; but then on the other Rand, if 
you would have a genetal crop, ſeed two 
or three years old is the beſt, and throws 
out the ſtrongeſt if not the moſt fruit, 
and is generally fuller, and better fed. 
And thus much as to the proper age 
of. ſeed. r is the manner of 
. firing it * in which I conceive many 
gardiners are miſtaken, who 
2 1 —— upon thofe mel ons that are 
fit for cutting for their ſeed ; ſince 
many of them are immature, and not 
ll ripe; and how then ſhould the ſeed 


SN fit to produce 1 "fruit another 


a? £1 Ed, 171 „ ; 41 Mil N its 


* „„ 5 is Mr. 


the ſeed to any de 
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Mr. De la Quintinge in that ſhort 
account he (or Mr. Evelyn for him) 
gives of the melons, adviſes that the 
ſeed ſhould be ſaved out of that fide of 
the melon that lies next the ſun; as 
ſuppoſing that on the oppoſite ſide — 
ſun has not had effect enough to xt | 
degree of perfec = No 
but if that- were all, the method the 
meloniſts of theſe times uſe in turning > 
the melon fide for fide,” is a means by 
Which one ſide of the fruit participates 
of the benefits of the ſun as well a8 the 
other. But the beſt method of ſaving 

melon ſeed is to let ſack as are the 
beſt kinds, and thoſe intended for ſeed, 
to lie unpalld or ungather'd «tilt they 
are over-ripe; and as it Were rotten; V 
which method the: ſeed is fully fed with 
the juice of the melon, and conſequent- | 
ly is Hot fo imperfect, husky and lights 
ab it is When taken out 6f melons: 
1 ripe'; rand of "this I'wonld” 

have” al curious meloniſtfs rake heed; 
not let the lover of melons be- G ear! 
neſt as not to ſuffer this piece of 80d | 
husbandfy, tho it be a abe the pa- 
late: fot a year or two, ſince he Will be 
3 3 
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nene can bs rind ne winning at 
that time; though it muſt be confeſs d 
that all ſuch ſeed ſhould be ſaved from 


the firſt main crop; or to ſpeak more 
a intelligibly, the firſt melons Te are ke 7 


on the ridges. - 4 GO. 264 1 e; 


Of the keep= (1 The next thing I would: did N 
ing of the to; the care of the curious, is to Keep 
fu. their ſeed (after having well clean d and 


dryd it in a moderate ſun) is to put 
it up in paper bags, and the kinds be- 
ing numbred, or wrote on and referred 


to, llt it be put in a room not very 


damp nor very dry, for the one woul 


mold the ſeed, and the other dry! it up * 
but in a middling room, where the air 

nor damp has much power, opening 
the bags and ſtirring the ſceds once a 

month, or thereabouts; and in winter, 
damp, cold, wet weather, to take the 


advantage of a warm ſun · ſhiny day to 


ſpread them open, and dry them, and 
then put them up in their bags again, 


and place them from whence they. were 
| brought. on 10. © * 


1 


Tour Gruation, earth; glaſſes, + Fs he. 


| being thus prepat'd: beforchand, and eve- 
| ry thing in a readineſs, the careful me- 


loniſt 18 to conſider: * the time, me- 


1211 $1511 thod 
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thod and manner of ſowing his ſeed, 
and to be always beforehand in his con- 
ſiderations about the tranſplanting and 
removing them, ſince without this his 
plants may grow ſick and ſtunted upon 
his hands, and ſo contaminate and die 
without any re of ee 
ts Bp 30 0 
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Of the time and method for ſowing me. 
of lon ſeeds, making. Ry FOR; "__ 
n aug, &. G 1 00 | 


Any are the — and. adhs | 
that meloniſts uſe in ſowing. 
_ their. melons, ſome beginning very-carly, ....... 
and others later, all of them with diffe- + - 


rent ſucceſs, as the ſeaſon of the year, 


the good or bad ſituation on which theß 
are placed, or what is more, e | 


| 8175 and care gives leave. 


+ ; 2 * 
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it is known from experience, n —Y 
| early. cucumbers, which are carryd on 
with ſacceſs,. and without any ſtunting, 
will be ready to cut in about eight or 
ten weeks from the feed; but it is well 


if melons can be eee et ; 


„ —_ IO — III 
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in three ot four mofiths; and here in- 
dee che earlineſs and goodriefs of the 
. — with! the warttifies' and 


| of the place, has 2 gtest hand. 
Af e — þ — * good, yo ma 
ſow your — of. th early Kid 


bout the 15 of 240 February; tl Tr 
it ſhould prove but indifferent, in all 
probability thoſe that are ſown about 
the middle or latter end of the ſame 
month, or the beginning of March, ma 
de & forward; However, if is not pr 
per u fow all yu Early ſceg er, 
dut at two or three timès that in \eaſe 
one crop miſſes, another may hit. And 
the frſt thing 8 be dene, i the'n ln 
o ce bel. 1661-4; 
uh Fou art re mers, ogerher bo 
ey of dung you hall think ter 
%. to malt your nurlery bed, which Hiay 
due abeut four er five foor Wicke, kr ot 
men feot long, and aboy four foor, 
Ir four foot auc HALF k. 8 rip Be of 


ert e ii 
N 15 every 


. 
ak. bo am 
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every. one of thoſe. weeks dung be car- 
Tied to the melonry, and there laid down 
| ſeparately, and about a load of cole- aſhes, 


or tanners bark by it, then let all the 


ingredients be.. caſt together into one 


heap, and well, mix'd in the caſting. 


iF 1e ſea· coal allles or tanner's bark be- 
ing mix d amongſt it, is in order to make 


the bed retain. its heat the longer ; tho 
| "ſome lay it in layers as the bed is made 
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up, then let the whole ſweat together 5 


for two or three days, whillt the fury 
of it be a little abated, and the heat be 
brought to. be a little more regular; 
When the two ox three days are expired, 
1 make the dung ſo caſt up into à lon, 
ſquare bed, of the dimenſions before di. 
rected, treading it pretty yell, but not 
:too | hard; Ms when that is donc, and 
4 Ago have Lee in a 15 ok. old Jon 


KY, cold, or you don't figd the heat riſe. 
in your bed! in good order, wrap it round 
N with, 1 two, or pM e of . 
1 wheat 


8101 


| the earth, . mix d 7805 5 as 13 95 
fore directed; and if tlie weather is Ve * a 


> = 
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Wheat ſtraw, which will ſoon raiſe tlie 
heat, and in a day or two you may 
low your feed as ſoon, as you find the 

earth is warmiſh. Some ſteep the ſeeds 
in warm milk for fourteen or fifteen 
"Hours; , which is not an unneceſſary pre- 
caution, eſpecially when the ſeed is old. 
And thus may your bed'retnain for four 
Or five days, only tilting the glaſſes a 
little, if it be any thing of good wea- 
ther, and letting in of 'fo much ſun and 
air as will dty the glafles of the ſteam 

Which naturally ariſes from the hot'bed. 

of the a. About four or five days after the ſeed 

mre after is ſown, as I have juſt now intimated, 
it will appear above ground; but they 
mut not as yet, if the weather ſhould | 

_ iptove fine, Have too mach ſun, becauſe 

it will be apt to [draw up the heat of 


de bed too falt; but as the temper of 
tte bed appears to be, ey are to have 
either more or [leſs ſun and air, only 
In the morning ; as Won as the ſun 2 
1 Pears pretty Nifong, or indeed at all live. 
We” ly, you mult, not only White they are in 
Their ſced-leayes, bur alſo Aways after- 
 }Vards, fürn the gans upſide down, 
. 22nd, bruſh off che dews or ſteam har 
e HOW" Se We” UE ge ve 
| | JJ Ore, 


\ 
1 
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Fore,” and as much as you can dry the 
under: ſide of the glaſs, thoſe drops be- 


ing very pernicious to your tender plants; | 


band as the furious heat of the bed ex- 
pꝓites and grows more regular, your ten- 
der plants grow more ſtrong; then you 
may give them more ſun and air, al- 
Ways: keeping, as well now as hereafter, 

ſome ſticks about a foot or two long, 
by jpulling of which now and then out 
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of the bed, you may perfectly diſcern 


zin what temper the bed is; if too hot, 
and that the ſtick does as it were ſcald 
vor hurn your; fingers, then you muſt get 
ta ſtrong iron bar, and making ſeveral 


great holes into the ſides of the har, 


dhe fury of the heat may pals out, and 
then there maſt; be more air given be- 
teen the frame and the glaſſes: hut if 
the heat of the bed abãte; and it he 
veoldiſn, then muſt new dung be applyid 
sto the ſides, to ſtrike freſh, heat into 
the bed, in the doing of alt. Which 


chere. mut be the: greateſt care, and per- 


ecpetual watching and inſpecting the tem- 


_ per of your bed; for in that, che Whole 
p ſueceſs of your melons and cucumbers * 


e conſiſts; for, as has heen before ob! 


If once yOu * by too 


By 7 LF AI < F 2 ; much 
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much heat, or ſtunted by the coldneſs 
of the bed or any other neglect; it 
will be impoſſible: to recover them a- 
gain, and plants newly ſown are much 
to be preferr'd before them; and tho 
it is true that there is no very great oc- 
Caſion to urge what has been ſet down 
on this head, on account of the ſeed- 
bed; yet 1 thought Icould not enter 
theſe cautions too ſoon, and they ſhall 
be repeated as often as it comes in my 
Way, that they may make the greater 
impreſſion on my readers. And here 
I cant but remark an error Which I think 
is very obvious, in my ingenious friend 
MI. Bradley,” Who adviſes the ſowing 
melons in October; becauſe how No 
able ſdever it may at firſt ſight a 
to be, yet experience tells us, that — 
melon and cucumber plants will not ad- 
mit of any ſtoppage at all, but muſt be 
: carry d on with full Career from tlie time 
of k their ſowing, till you reap the fruit; | 
and if once ſufferd to be at a ſtand, as 
Cabbage, eollyflowers, and other garden 
vegetables do, they are good for no- 
ching; or elſe wel might indeed have 


el Very early; by that mecth6d' this 
. e e PE Wor: ne n 


vere mo SE CT. 
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of. 7555 tranſdlanting them out 5 the 
: ſeed. into the nurſery-bed, ſhading, ua. 
Oey Slant, en WIE: ing wn 
Aker 11 40 


18 oy Rr tt Hort 


: 9 v an inſpection: into the-culture of An omiſſon 

4. I melons, as deliver d by ſome of our ow te 
modern authors, 1 find little notice taken x nanſ⸗ 
of a ſecond bed, or beds, to be made planting 
for the pricking melons and cucumbers” 1 _ 
out from the ſeed- bed, tho it is the 
conſtant practice of all meloniſts, and 
the omitting of which is, I humbly con- 
Ceive, the giving very imperfect direc- 

. tions. to the learner, in this ſo uſeful 


an art; ſince there is no practitioner that 


does not know that neither melons nor 
cucumbers are tranſplanted ditectly out 
of the ſeed· bed into the ſecond bed: 


and tis indeed in the ſecond bed that 


there is requir'd;. all the care and dili- 

gence I have before laid down as to the 

ſeed- bed, ſince tis here they miſcarry, \ 

as much or more than any Where. 
When the plants in the ſeed- bed come of the time 

” to be pretty an, ch they wall be z, = 

oer F : in bed, &c. 
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in eight or ten days after they appear, 
then the ſeed- leaves will be as broad as 
a ſix- pence, and then tis that the care- 
ful nieloniſt muſt make this ſecond bed, 


It muſt be about twelve or fourteen foot 


long, and five foot wide, according to 


the ſize of his frames, which for this 


ſecond bed ſhould be of two lights of 
- equal dimenſton with thoſe of one light 


for the ſeed-bed : This bed muſt be made 


- with all the caution that 1 have given 
in the firſt, and ſhould ſtand three or 


our days with the earth on, before yo 


plant your plants therein, that you may 
the better diſcover its temper; for if 


ir ſhould heat and rage 10 any great 


degree, and the pkints ſhould be burnt, 


you have all your werk to begin anew! 
again; but if it ſhould heat but ſlowly, 
it will l be very eafy to quicken it by the 
methods I have laid down in the fore - 
going directions, vis. by well cloathing 


of it with clean whicat:ftraw, or new- 


precautien rarely happens to new made 

beds, except in extream cold weather. 

But cite bed being this made, and 
„ eerthed abent fix dt eight inches thick, 
ee ehe plants may. de plante R 


! 
0 
0 
| 
{ 
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about t. e were or * es after, ac 
cording to its temper, as before ſet 


down; 3 at. it; be in rows about three. 
inches aſunder one from another, and, 


about two inches, apart in the rows, 


keeping every kind of melon by it ſelf, 

1 it was when you ſow'd the ſeed, that 

8 may A the ſeveral, kinds, 

plant an equal or ſuch. a quantity, 

92 „ as vou Wielt beſt like; giving 
| preference to. ſuch; | 

RE good. 


There are many that tranſplant Ge TY 
plants out of the 1 bed into baskets 


Or little pots, and ſo remove them from 
bed to bed, till they come to the ridge. 


And this has indeed been the method 
of manꝝ practitioners for ſome years 3 
tho now in a great meaſure. laid aſide, 
for that the often tranſplanting them $ 
entirely naked out of one bed into an- 
BYE 27 „5 9 found to make them take ne- 
De 


ttex and freſher roots; where- 


s they don't. do ſo the other way; and 
0. by the. other way I am now talk- _ 
5 the plants are leſs check d, that the 
king is rather an advantage to the 

9 and Lee of the plant than 
en Pats us 3 2 
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.. theſe pits proſp er in freſh mold, after 
a 


+ they 


e newly planted and recovered 


c again, tho 1 wolle adviſe 4 trial of this 
Way too. | 


of melon. 


nts in the 
feed ed. 


Of watering © As oon as RENE are planted . u muſt 
a 


give them ſome water, to make them 
take root the better; and ſhade them 
with mats for a day or two, and after | 


that wich clean weit tab. chat the 


$7 


| rempin 155 a e * kd great thts 


give them What air is requiſite to 


„A them from running up long- legged 


too cloſe; and be ſo Weak as to be g00 


and weak, which they Will do, if 855 


for little or nothing. And every mort- 
ing, as ſoon as the ſun has got 4 little 
8 ſtrength, anch it be warm lay chem oper 
-to its cheetful embraces, Fi dry 1100 


wm, 2%, 2 


A glafſes in the männer as as been Ae 
ed in the laſt fection, * Have never yet 
2 provd What Mr. Brad recommends, 
as to the pitting of 4 ary” woolen Usth 
. juſt under the glaſſes, ro tecelye all that 
| ov apo and ſteam that is '{o pernicious | 


to plants in their infancy, and Which 


£ rarhihes and' burns them in dry hot Wea⸗ 5 
ther, and is ater to ret them in un deer! 


W 
J * 
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but derbe it to the trial of thoſe 

who have leiſure for rhe experiment. 

- To What hag been ſald, likewiſe let 
it be added, that the careful 'meloniſt 

throws ſome clean Wheat ſtraw over his 


glaſſes in all violent hot weather, of - 


Which there happens now and then 4 


day in the coldeſt ſeaſons; and it is of 
that intenſeneſs, that it does a prodigi- 
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ous deal of hurt to plants that have been 


all along ufed' to bi litrle ſun.” Strange 
is it indeed in England, that there ſhould: 
be occaſion of this precaution 3 but ſuch 
is the inſtability and An rait). . ou 
Climate. But to proceed. 

2b ot" great import Hrepxiſe 
that you water them with a fine roſe 


Water- pot once in 4 week, or oftner, 


if the dryneſs and fineneſs of the wea⸗ 


-m# os == 


ther requires and will permit: But what . | 


is of conſiderable advantage to them, is 
* putting new freſh earth to the roots 
as they grow up, Which, be as careful 
as ever you can, will be a little long- 


- legged; the plants will ſtrike freſh. roots, 


by this carthing, quite up to the very 
leaf; and it will not add a little vigor 
to the health and well doing of them. 
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morning; and the glaſſe 
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he be. as, on 4x th un is lng woch. 


for you to open Jour 1 5 es in the 
d remain 

off. till the water is Bork 500 the plants 
ard ſettled to the roots; and remember 
it ſhould, be of, that water that comes 
malſter s fat, and has been 
7 008: 18 cover: to warm; 4 
at is wanting, Water gently 

warm'd_ over a. fire is of conſiderable. 


ule; but the veſlel you warm it in muſt 


not be greaſy... And if any part of the 


| bed, burns. ſo. as to endanger nal be rg 


the burnt. or ſcalded earth muſt be 


away, and water. pour'd on that. * i 


place, and freſh earth put in ge, oo 
of which the tender plants t hemſelves 
will be von * and by their 
ing th arg e- early notice A 
of. their 8 ow. happy. is it 
10 have a careful gardiner Mays at- 


28 5 ain ho. m * e . | 
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be ae by their making new joints, 

and burniſhing and ſpreading into longer 

leaves, much different from the ſeed- 

leaves. All which ſhould be haſtned and 
expedited as you ſce the decay of heat 
in your ſecond bed requires; becauſe, 

as is before ſaid, if you now ſuffer 

our plants to want heat, and to go 

ck, they will never recover more, or 
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of the mali - ridges, mailers 
 Wareving, laut, pr priming, &c. j l 


| Tx about a month or five weeks time, of the. 
or leſs, from the ſowing, your me- Hrs nr 
ſon plants will be fit to plant out, which! — 2 
fhould be after they have made five or 1 
ſix leaves beſides the feed ones, and juſt 
_ before they begin ta run; for the put- 
ting it off longer will ſpoil the plants, 
ww your 'cucumbers will be fit in leſs 
| ſs that about the 100 of March, © 
3 the ſun begins to get ftrengeh, we 9 
ou may ſafely ridge out your firſt 
melons; (as you ought to have done 
N CUGUIDELF twelve: or fourteen days 


before; 
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before ;) and towards the latter end of 


* BE 


The Prattical Kitchen Gardiner. 


March, ox beginning of April, the ridge 


for the main crop ought to be made; 


by which means your melons will come 
in in good order, in May, une, July, 
or beginning of Auguſt, after which me- 


lons loſe much of their true and natural 
taſte and goodneſs. This ridge ought to 


be four foot wide, and three foot high, 


and about thirty foot long, it being to 


hold fout frames, in each of which are 


three holes, which make in all twelve 


holes, is ſufficient for the firſt crop, in the 


largeſt, melonries ; three frames, making 
nine holes, and about twenty two foot 
5 long, or two frames, making about fifteen 


or ſixteen foot long, containing ſix holes, 


LY "rH eee g (rae e. 


7 15 the, gung be args: which- cant be 


ae 
proper fo 60 well choſe in a Jarge deſign-for-ridpes, 
. p 
Well Wich chat which is. Bew. and moiſt 
and watered as yon make it up the 
dung having laid a day or two in fweat- 
ing, as is before ſet down. And as e- 


aller. beds, i. muſt be mix d 


8 yard long will take up two or; three 2 


Agen Cap of. $4) fo. thereto, thuld C 
f 7 910! d | | -  tanners 8 
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tanner's bark, either mix d wel roge- 
thet with the long dung, or laid in 
layers, about three or four layers in the 
height of the ridge, in order to maxe 
the dung heat with more gentleneſs, and 
retain its heat the longer; and on the 
top of all, there ſhould be laid about 
five orifix inches thick of the old dung 
of laſt year a little rotten, to hay 
ay fury of the Heat... 5: 
And as it ſometimes happens that new 
4. Siri is ſcarce to be had, new mow d 

graſs out of the garden-walks is very 
good, when mix d with old long dung, 
which when mix d alſo with ſome cole- 
aſhes, or tanner's bark, will retain its 
heat as long as new dung will; in the 
mean time, if wet weather, or any o- 
'thet accident ſhould happen, the ridge is 
to be lind with dung, or clean Wheat. 
ſtraw; but this is not often wanted _ 
the fruit is knitting. * 04 avon nend 
Jo proceed. The ridge nice of the 
the plants are to be ſet out at equal ” —— 
diſtances, three in a hole, according to; — og 
the ſtzes of your frames; I mean, ſo 4 e. 
"that the middle of every hole ſhould be 

Lr in the middle of every light of glaſs. 


Pegs or ſticks 3 wood, are to be 
257290 5 | {ets 


. ku, padde Haber Genus 


et, and holes of about A ſpot and 4 
Half, or two. foot diameter, made in the 
aid dung, into which you are to put 
the earth that I have at the beginn ng 
of. theſe diredtions appointed, and let 
dt be plled up round the peg or ſtick in 
the natute of a hop-hill. he-xeaſon 
for the making theſe holes in the. mid- 
dle of the ridge for the melon plants, 
is, that the dung may 2 be too near 
the roots, but may be ſo far diſtant as 
the fibres may not be in danger of be- 
ing burnt. But to proceed: Put on 
1 the frames for the r ,: and let them 
ſtand for; a day or two, in Which time 
the heat of the bed will begin to riſe; 
but if it mould not, then Saad it with 
long dung. ſtraw, haulm, matts, Cc. 
and it ſdon will. But if it be found 
that the heat of the ridge riſes too faſt, 
and ic be / like to burn, uncover it, and 
open holes with an iron bar on: the ſides, 
, -» *- have in other caſes, of this nature 
bpbppreſcrib d. In about three or fou days, 
dss ou find the temper of :the ridge! is, 
wplent out your melon plants, having 


aue regard to the kinds as they ſtand 
-numbred wich wooden labels ;or ſticks, 


Ag — But the dung 
between 


The Proflical Kitchen Gardiner 
between the holes remains fill bare, 
and unflld with earth; neither is it yet 


to be fllld, till the ſmoke and fury of 
te ridge is over, Which will endanger 


the burning 'of the plante if cover d too 


oon. 


ſes, or bells; for if the frame glaſſes 


_Thould be put on before the heat of 


the bed 1s 4 little affwaged, there would 


be danger of the plants being ſuffocatedl; 


but theſe glaſſes ſhould be cover'd 'like- 
" wiſe with mattreſſes or clean 'wheat- 
read, as will hereafter be more dl 
5 7 cre 


"Te planes mould de eren imme. Of watering 


dlately, asfoon as'they are'tranſplanted, 


which 505 to be in the morning or re e 


evening of © ſome fine day, (noom tide 
not being ſo proper) that they may not 
SAR in their removal, and ſo be- 
ing cover d up With all the cloſeneſs and 
3 that is 'confiſtent with the tem- 
er of the bed, chere let them remain 
nut up for two or three days, till they 
e 3 root, and can better bear 
N the fun; aft er which they mut be uſed 
| 121 25 to 


The glaſſes allo rhat are fram'd thou'd 
not be put on till three or four days or 
_ , 'n week are expird, but only hand-glaſ- 


* 
\ * 
* 
5 


melons as 


ed or ridg'd. 


4 ical, Kit 9 Gard; i 


10 ir Wee putting on clean wheat- 
raw, or haulm, Which will permit a 
mall quantity of ſun, and air thorougb, 
Atill taking it off by little and little, they 
be left quite naked, and by thoſe ſteps 
made to harden by degrees; all the 
Wdhile care being to be taken by ſticks 
put into the bed, as before, to watch 
the motion of its heat, and en 
the guard againſt its Burning. 
of pruning) Many are the methods that cardiners 
of melons + and. meloniſts n ake uſe of in the, culti- 
| vation or pruning their melons; but 
none there are, that 1 1211 found, ei- 
ther in books or practice, that are bet-, 
. S i fo proper, -25.thoſe. that Monficur 
De la Quintinge long ſince ſent to Mr. 
e which, 1 ſhall. ſet, down, with 
e Gat duch alterations and additions of y own 0 
ee as time and experience has directed. 
e nb orbit firſt thing FORESTS after the 99 
It ts ſown, are a pair of ſmall. leaves, . „ 
them i in France call d ears, but with us 
ede leaves, only rieb after appears 


between che 690 angle leaf, 
irſt leaf, and 


bed, and in 
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other ak ther ame mode and from TOOL | 
middle of both there comes another, 
which we will call the third knot or 
joint; which third knot is al ways to be 
pinch'd off near the joint, in order to 
make the place: burniſh and ſpread the 
better; but this pinching ought to be 
done ſome days before you plant it in 
the ridge, or ſome days after it is well 
_ eftabliſh'd there; becauſe the pinching 
the vine, and tranſplanting it at the 
ſame time, gives it ſuch a check as it 
ſcarce ever recovers; and tho it may be 
an allowable practice on early melons, 
which can't be check d too much, ſo as to 
make them bear, yet for the main crop 
you are to follow the firſt directions 
but this pinching before · mention d ſhould 
be done with very ſharp nails, or rather 
ine ſciſſars, ſo as not to Wound or 
bruiſe the plant. But from thence, I 
mean from the laſt nipping that the firſt 
leader ſhoots out, and is that which 
will produce others, that may alſo be cal · 
led, firſt, ſecond, and third knots; Which 
third or laſt, and all ſuch others as ſhall 
ſucceed, are to be nip d off at ſuch third, 
joint; which will always er the plants 
ſbort; and AO no eee . 
bas 


\ . 


it is that many other branches will in 
like manner proceed, knit, and form 
into excellent fruit, provided the plant 
be planted in good mold; and not hurt 
or burnt in the managing and covering 
| Moreſucerſs- It is not to be forgot (ſays my au- 
* Hens hor, , p. 20 that from the middle like- 
of melons. wite, 3 the ſeed leaves or large 
and two firſt: leaves, there frequently 
riſes another branch, which may be a- 
bated or left, on, as it's likely to prove, 
eſpecially if a vigorous one, which:ſhou'c 
then be took away, and the firſt branches 
encourag d; as ſhould likewiſe all others 
that ſhoot upwards; becauſe it is not in 
the numbers, but in the quality and 
goodneſs. of branches that a good melon 
plant conſiſts. And it muſt be noted, 
that it is in this, as in every thing bearing 
fruit; it is the middling vines that bear 
the beſt; on which account; all very vi- 
| Sorous and large runners ſhould be:nip'd 
off; as alſo many, orimoſtof thofe that 
ate very weak and very ſmall. And thus 
much for the firſt ptruning of melon 
plants, as they ſtand either in tlie g 
or i the/ridees; 2 0325. 4 


| ” 45. There Is yet aliothef pruing, whiah 
_ 2 of me OTE * et 


and that is, when the aiot about ſet- 5 
ting, and as large as a ſmalb gerkin or | 


pickle cucumber; for it often happens, 


that for want of this the ſap paſſes on 
by the fruit that is newly ſet, and runs 

towards the end or extremity of the 
vine, conducing to the lengthning it, and 


ſtarves the fruit that is near the root; 
at the fame time forming new fruit, 
_ whilſt the old grows yellow; and falls 
off. And this indeed, both on account 


of pruning, and other care, is the moſt 


critical time of all; eſpecially if the wea- 
ther be cold, and the ridge failing — 
its heat. As to the pruning part, I 

would not ſhorten or prune the vines juſt 


above the fruit, becauſe that would, if 


5 I may. uſe fo vulgar a term, give ſuch a 
rebuff, or rather check to nature, that 
the fruit would rather ſuffer, than be 


therefore rather adviſe the pruning two 
or three joints above the fruit.” Indeed 
by this means you will not have many 


melons to a vine, but they will be much 
better fed; two or three to a plant, that 
is, ſix, eiglit or nine melons to a hole, 
is —— 3 but 1 ten or ale ve CE 
| GO G 2 ö good of rhe Grows 
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n crop, and 3 too ac but 
to be ſure. cut af all ſmall weak vines 
and fruit. 1 ee 


Dres — e to thicy, is —— 


* De Monſteur De 14 Quintinye directs, who 


tinye, on tells us, That when the foot of melon 


e 


/ 


plants grow over-luxurious/in branches, 
the feebleſt of them ſhould be cut away, 
leaving not above three or four of the 
moſt vigorous, and whoſe knots g. 


near one another; and when the me- 


lons are knit, ſuffer not above two to 
each fot, chuſing ſuch as are beſt plac d, 
and neareſt to the main and principal 
ſtem, - which ſnould be thick, ſnug, and 
not too far above the ground: Of thoſe 
that are knit, and beginning to form, 
make choice of the handſomeſt, that 


are well truſſed with a thick hom: tail; 
melons with long tails, ſlender and nar- 


row. mi never emen, Wann nant 
ching. EE 


d ee wen be h un Wache 


numberleſs ſmall branches that will of- 


fer themſelves at remote diſtances from 


the root, which if you let them alone, 
and don't ſtop that exuberance in due 
dtetime, and be not — roſtrain them, | 


FER preſent you with fruit at 5 68 
tremities of their branches, but tis little 
worth, as being ſo far diſtant from the 


root that the ſap ſpends it ſelf, in its 


tedious paſſage, before it arrives, as TW 


will find by its wither'd branches. 


I lus (ſays he) you ſee: am careful to 


purge the ſtems of all the ſimall, ſirag- 
gling; and unprofitable. branches, from 


which there is no expectation of good 
fruit, whilſt offending of thoſe that have 
Well knit melons on them at the ends 
of their branches: I conſtantly take a- 


way the end of that branch on this ſide, 
(he ſhould have ſaid; on the extremity 
of the fruit, but the diſtance he does not 
tell us,) which divaricating into other 
uſeleſs Wanderers, would rob and de- 
prive the nutriment detived from the 

root; nevertheleſs, with this caution, 
that ſome other leſs noxious branches 

be left to ſhade the fruit, that it be not 

lelt quite naked, and expoſed to ſuch a 


hing heat as would hinder its growth 


in coming to maturity, which is forty 
days in knitting into fruit, * it ar. 


_—_ to its 1 eee 
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(Oh 


the 8 hoe! nigh: — hot or: too 
cold; particularly as to the laſt, if the 
Ticlge decays in its heat, rhe! intenſenefs 
df the ſun, ot at leaſt thofe ſudden àand 
violent firs of it that often happens in 
che ſpring; isi as deſtructiue to the well 
ſetting of fruit, as cold is becnuſe by 
coming all of a ſudden it gives ſuch a 
ſhock to matuie, that fruit of all kinds 
tumbles: off more by it than icolder. wea- 
ther = which fhould direct the careful 
meloniſt to dover. his: glaſſes with heat. 
ftraw, and gie the wines only a 1gtim- 
mering light; on all ſuch widlent occa- 
ſions, tülbethertfruit is ſtronger and bet- 
ter ſeta and in caſe of cold weather, 
and the ridge begins to abate of its heat, 
the fides of the beds fhould be all new 
lind, and that very ſoon, before he 
plants complain, or lelſt you may loſe 
1 this firſti crop, to you gteat ſhame land 
a.iſcontent ; Raving tlie ſticks abways 
—_ - tuck: really in the ridge, to boipujtied 
out on eveny/ ogcaſion;r: as 1 faithfubano- 
_ _ Uitorvef! ne So orcill temper the — 5 
er Luk, 18 18 in. e ee e Ni enen 
ws 4 lemon it ſhould be (as 
3 enter Be nnn 
2 * er [ | | E — n | 


(4 
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eleven till two, or rather, in exceſlive 
— . till three a clock; Which ex- 
— — heat is not only too violent for 


the young fruit, but alſo exhauſts ana 
borious author tells. 
us) all the humidity that is neceſſary to . 


conſumes (as that la 


both root and branches. To go on with . . 


him: It is alſo requiſite to cover the 
melonry, when it rains much, left: too 


much moiſture prejudice the fruit; all 


Which requires a great deal of care, and 


. no ſmall pains; tho the regular procted⸗ 
ings be, to all eee eee 
B real pleaſure. N | 

In the ſetting or lavigne of” melons; 3 
the ridge ſhould be well lined: on the 4% 47 £40 
back-lide with good new dung, two Offs. 55 


three foot thick, in order to ſtrike freſh 
kRxat into it, if it be any way decaying, 

Which is very often, in reſerving the 
other ſide, and the inter: ſpaces between. . 
ridge and ridge, a little longer; and 
note, that on your "firſt ridges,” you may 
kaiſe the melon plants you ſhall want 

for: your ſecond and third crops, - with» 
out the trouble of making new beds 
for that purpoſe. And in about a fort. 
night or three weeks aſter the ridges be- 
Un te. n it, fill up all the inter ſpaces 
lieb SS © between 


k 


melon, at 


I | Hh — Kitchen Gardiner 


between ridge and ridge with new dung 
alſo, and this will carry them thro till 
all the fruit that is eue, aun, a good 
crop is cſtabliſh'd. cd. 
Of watering Watering mclons. when he: Fruit: is 
3 ſctting,-is another thing that ſhould be 
ae fan. done with great care and'CircumſpeQion, 
ſince too much water will make it turn 
yellow, and drop; as will indeed too 
little, which will alſo make them ſhrivel, 
and give notice of their want of re. 
'freſhment-; but of the two, it is better 


to let them have too little water, than 


5 too much, and what they have ſhould 
be pour d on to the extremities of their 


roots, rather than daſh all the vines over 
wu.ith water, becauſe the wet will be very ; 


injurious to the young fruit, as yet ve 
tender and ſpongy; and will alſo 


ſome harm to the leaves and vines. In- 5 


ſſtead of watering them oſten in the 
5 uſual manner, take the brims of an old 


hat, and lifting up the vines gently, 


once in tWo or three days, rake off the 


dty harſn mold, and put that which is 
7 Held and . moiſt in its um, for this 
Will impart nouriſhment to the fibres 


in a much 3 8 


; 
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daſhings; and when you do water them, 


which ſhould: be once a week at ol 
when they are knitting, and not above 


twice when near grown, you are to hold | 


up the vines gently | with your old hat- 
brims, and pour it round at the extre- 
mity of the fibres, in ſuch a manner 


that the water touch not the leaves nor | 


fruit; and let the water be ſuch' as is 

taken from the bottom of ſome horſe- 
dung heap, or ſuch as has been melio- 
rated by ſheep or'dect's dung, and ſet a 
Wa ming in the ſun for a day or two. 


is in the morning; about eight or nine 
à clock, as ſoon as the ſun has got 
ſtrength: to dry up all ſuperfluous moiſ- 
ture; but when the fruit grows larger, 


and the days are longer and hotter, then 


the evening is the beſt time: At all 


which times, care ſhould be taken next 


not to wet the vines, for that will ſcald 
them; nor ſhould the roots or ſtems 


douch the 8 The latter part of | 


2 he time of day for watering, Is fc. Of tl 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year, ander war 
ſtate in which your fruit is; when it is 
young, and newly knitting, the beſt time 


* 


the root os Kalk of your melon 3 


to touck che dung; nor ſhould you wa- 


ter them immoderately, but when the 


earth is very dry, and the ſeaſon exceſ- 
ſively;, hot, refteſh and give the xoots 
drink, without defczzing till the ſhoots 


Fomplain, when it may come too late. 


I water them (adds he) in thoſe patching 
ſeaſons two or three times a week, and 
in the evening, When the fun is ſetting; 
covering them alſo With a Hg in 
the; middle: part of. the; day. ; err 
It muſt be confeſ d that ae 
wer Beg ing is one of the greateſt faults our 
aps F Engliſh gardiners are guilty of, during 


ile mala. the; Whole courſe: of their care, from 


the time that plants are ridged out, till 
the fruit is cut, tho; there is nothing 
ſo effectually ſpoils both vines and fruit 
as this does (given in any degree too 
much) and cauſes: the fruit to have all 
that waterinefs: and inſipidity that its 
maſters and owners complain of. To 


avoid therefote, as much as n | 


fo. much and :{ juſtly complaind of 
error, I re- preſcribe (what I dately hint: 
ed at) vit. my firſt method of raking 


aa all the. ory: n Hes 5 9 
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alin up with a enn briard: ago be 
cauſe the vines are not ſuppos d to ſpreail 
all puer che bed, and putting that ich 
is freth and moiſt in its room, with 
earth oft watered with the melon water 
' before ſpoken of, and this will 


e wee done once a week. 


are betwern each ridge, Which Will dif- ng 
Fuſe: its moiſture to the young tendrils 
and roots of the melon; and other 
Waterings, by holding up the vines, - 

before directed; but the thereugh 
tering with the zoſe all over the Able 
8 wuter, ſhould- net be done 

Abvve:once in a weck er ten days, be- 
&uuſe thefruit of the melon being ſpongy, 
the water ſinks into its tender coat and 
R Which is one of the 
Cauſts of the misfortune I have been 
ing. ol, mean bad vatery me 

Ae il bog 1 
5 knbtherireaorr2sf neous) nnen h 
bad taſte (nent te a pad fegen) 8 the 
rakingqaway the glaſſes and frames, ati 
2 _— to che —— Alt and ves 


1 


"Me 
3 
% agg 
* 


great moiſture and refreſhment to the 


Other waterings ſhould be at a * che ge- 
tame. from the root, in the alleys that 27, Ann: 


ing er wa- 


3 


" 
i 
* 
- 


«a «if 


| Inwarmer couttries, as in n Sain, 
is proper enough, yet with us in 


d, where even our ſummer nights 
at cold dews are like ſo many win- 
ter ones beyond ſea, thoſe coverings 
ought to be kept on to preſerve your fruit 
dry, and free from all noxious de ws and 
other moiſture, and which often happens; 

— - \ Curing; this ſecntity, and premeditated 
1 wh cCareleſsneſs, ſuch ſtorms of: hail, rain 
andi thunder haye fallen, as have at once 
ot all the labour and hopes of the 
| © preceding ſpring and ſummer; at leaſt, 
; 5 it fills the melons full of water, and 
makes them cat flattiſh and inſipid. 
6 Where note, that towards the latter 
and of the ſeaſon, you are not to wa- 
ter at all, except there be — greateſt 
occaſion rimaginable; and the curious 
melonids ſhould not be fond of mak 
ing his fruit (as gardiners too oſt do, 
and find themſelves: in it) to fell! too 
8 in bigneſs, as they endeavour to. 
make them have a good taſte and fla- 
vours on which account it is that all 
_ melons. ſhould:. be laid on 2. — * an 
Sees * 1 en on 
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it has all the advantages that either art 
or nature is eee of amen _ 
with. 5 
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"SECT. U. CHAP. xn; 2 


* 


« of rhe properties of good melons, e. 


rAcving traced the ache and man- 

ner of raiſing melons from their 
infancy to perfection, nothing now re- 
. mains, but to ſet down ſomething con- 


cerning the properties of good melons, 
| their method of e and nee 


them, GM. 

Mr. De 1 Quintinge, concerning me- 
| lots: tells us, that great and pumpkin- 
like melons are very ſeldom tolerably 


good, as arriving to their bulk either 
from the nature of their ſeed, or from 


ſuperfluous waterings: Wherefore (tho, 


as he has ſaid, they cannot ſupport the 


too exceſſive heats without it) the leſs 
water you give to plants (provided you 


find them not to want it) the better, 
and that rather a little at a time than 


much; once a week, for the moſt part, 


is ſufficient; and 45 beg leave to add, 


of ripening, 
moe 


— 


[5 na 
— 
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ther proves) it does ordinarily; ripen, 
and; begin 10 caſt a; grateful ſcent; the 
yellownets appearing in ſome part of it 
ar other, and not ſeldom with ſome 


a =» . = > ® $9 = 4} J 
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none at all, for. MARES or ten days; 


except. it be of the: frefn mold 1: have 
heretofore recomme nde. 


And as to this (ſays he) you muſt de. 


termine and regulate your refreſhments 


with great circumſpection, and judge by 


the nouriſhment which you conceive 


neceſſary to produce and maintain the 


foot, with its branches and leaves gio w. 
ing from it, without which no Unt 
nor genuine fruit is to be expected. 


When you gather a ripe melon, vou 
with have notice by its turning a little | 


yellow; for froni that time (as the wea- 


rift: or little N about the ſtalk, 


are moſſ infallible indications of krerbe⸗ 
ing rather too long, than too haſtily ga- 
thered: The — muſt not 


fail to viſit the melonry, at leaſt threc 


times à day, ne, noon, and even- 


ing, for this critical time of ripening. 
He will fometimisiifind melons ripen 
too faſt, but they (as all very carly me- 


E — are very egen good, as pro- 


neck rather rom a . 
ene, | WE, —_ 


r 1 
a ada en a ES . GEE 
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root, than from the nature of the plane, 


or the beſt ſpecies of melons, » & 
You may judge of the goodneſs of a 


niekog by its ponderoſity or weight; and 
provided it ripens well whilſt the leaves 


tain indication of its goodneſs. And 


this is what all good gardiners generally 


aim and make a bravado at; but on 


5 and ſtalk are pert aud green, it is a cer- 


the contrary, when the ſtalk is wither d, 


the fruit is then infipid; let the omen r 


of it be never ſo yellow and fine: 
After twenty four hours keeping, or 
the next day after it has been gather d 


(for ſo long, contrary to vulgar opinion, 


it ſhould be preſerved in ſome ſweet 7 


place, and not eaten immediately, as 
ſoon as it comes from the garden) a per- 
fe& tranſcendent melon will be full, 


— 


juicy, and without vacuity, which you 
will eaſily diſcern by rapping a. little 


or but a little rorid meazing out of the 
pulp. (all which is done by keeping the 


melon dry and from watering) but by 
no means wateriſn and flaſhy. To this 
add a vermilion colour, 4 grateful fla- 
vour, and 4 ger and * taſte. And 


with your knuckles on tlie outſide of 
the fruit; the meat ſhould be alſo dry, 


\ 
„ 


N 


we „„ 
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thus: much concerning melons, theme- 
thod Leo raifing, perfeſtion, n 81 5 


2 
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"HE „ 1ext t. | 
treated of, being the firſt of the 15 
thires kinds * Bauhinus has reduced to this 
head; tho indeed much inferior to the 
| forcgoing, both in er _ _ 
neſs. 1 1. 1188 l 
Ah Lind of fruit was in o . e- 
Nears: in Plinys time, that he beſtow'd 
a whole chapter in his Natural Hi Mory, 
on this and ſome other kinds he joins 
to it, and tells us, in the account he 
gives, of the great virtues of the ſeeds 
being ſteep'd in wine, for thoſe that are 
afflicted with coughs, and for nephritic 
and dyſenterial diſeaſes in women. The 
encomiums that Pliny has given, and the 
care that has been taken of them, caus d 
many to believe that what the antients 
call'd cucumbers, was be 0:40 . 
nw: 5 8 2 _ 3 eee 


5 2 1 ; # od 10 5. 2 1 4 * 
ow. :. 
* Via * 41 77 & * 3 | WB. bo, ns 64 ut antes. 
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oppoſition to t 
_ yellow): and is gathered out of the bel- 


n 
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The cucumber ſumply ſo cala, is from of th ap 


the * curvature. or figure of: it, of Which ?* 8 


c there were heretofore but three kinds cumbers. 


that ere cultivated. in the gart en; that 
i the:.cucumis- longior viridis, long 
green cucumbers; 
eur, Or lend yellow cucumł 
Pr WA lie mor 2 en Viche the little N ted 
Wort early cucumbers, the prickly cu- 
 camberwhite and green, the long ſmooth 


green,” large (ſmooth; white, and long 


mn yellow cucumbers; all of them 


* : 1 uſe either to cat ra or weren for 
 gerkins „„ 


The ſeed is a little ovular, | pointed 225 12 
at both ends, but ſmaller at one end e 7 
than the other, of a whitiſh colour (in a of 

hat. o melons, which is ſowing, &c. 


of thoſe. cycumbers that are yellow, 
the largeſt of Which are the moſt pro- 


Per for that purpoſe. They are planted 


gens | after the ſame manner 


__thas melons are, but require not ſo ftrong . oa 


. earth as ee e, 08: renn 5 


7 — & cucumer (quali). eurvimer 2 (curvitats 
9 us, LEE Carat & 6 Botan. Oxon. 5. 125 


* h \ 


8 * 14 £ RS. = i A 6-3 OE? 1 
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wat a * e ee ore hardy tha 
maelonb if planted late) and require uchi 
.ombnu leſs cates It being It the power of any 
| cueumbers, that” ant raiſe 
xeon \* > but if early; they are more 
tender, A more difficult to ralſe, and 
more lubſeer to diſappointments. rant 
1 K 1 wonldadviſe,\ is" fie | 
proper for load oft old teien \ehith'” ar war 
_ of 'tow-durig vArmouldred Half 
of-burn-bak's fand; and Half a 

load of loam, with Half a load of Weed 
pile mold; theſe” mird well tégether, 
and aid in à heap, turfrd one a month 
5 all the ſummer, and then kept dran 
N © a"hovel or open keuſe ail the win er, 
Will make an excellent compeſt fei cu. 
cumbers in che ſpring; Rich when 
1 d y, requires 29 dry 4 ſoil as me. 
| bg „or any of the cheiceſt fruits; 0 4 
ther exotlek or domeſtick We have: grow- 

Ds Ing; Rem 277 . 15 Low e 
of water The Water ought: Je ber, Feet, 
. wWholeſome water, and net that taken 
dut of Hotſeponds, or m mingled” with 
dungs, as was preſeribed in the” eaſe of 
melons; but ſhould however be Warm- 
ed in tlie ſun, when the plants ate Yau ung; 
and tho 921 has e before” ſaid, that 
e cucumbers 
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cudumbers require more water than me- 
tons, as receiving indeed, on Account 
of its natural taſte, leſs: damage from 

| watering than melons do, and alſo that 
water makes them more fruitful; yet if 
0 they have but a little Water, they will 
be more -Plealanz and wh 589755 and 
tho” they are to be waterc in dry wea- 
ther, yet in cold wer Weather they 
ſhould be defended againſt rain, by ſome 
| coverings 3 ; . how eaſily . ſoever they 
may (by b eing ſtrew d with falt, and 
beat ee 100 plates be clear di of 
all the water and watery taſte, yet as 


cucumbers are (by thoſe, 'curioſo's Who 


divide herbs into four degrees of heat, 
and four degrees of cold) eſteemed cold 
id the fourth degree, the next. degree 


whereof would be poiſonous, one cant 
be too cateful of keeping them from 


over much moiſture, nor indeed: ſhould 
be cat too carly nor too late, tho the 


er is aim d at by moſt? gardiners, 
with an uncommon pride and deſire; 
as the: latter is by \moft|countsy people 
of hot and juvenile conſtitutions, eaten 
ro avaritiouſſy, to their great hurt, and 
fometimes- uttet deſtruction, unleſs well 


"HY 4 With Pepper. TO and other 
BOY.” H 2 hot 
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hot ingredients. On which account 1 


judge that cucumbers ought. never to be 


eaten before May, nor after the latter 
end of July, or ſome ſmall time in at 


95 except it ** n. i 1315 
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and all the other culture and ma- 


| nagement of cucumbers is, as has been 
already hinted, the ſame with melons; 
tho experience teaches, that when the 
plants are yet young: and tender, and 
the ſeaſon of the year is very early, 
they require rather more care and at- 


1 than melons do; tho as they 


"Ot "they. generally participate. of the fame 
ae r | 


es beforenim Tha ends f melons) is to 


Laſt the dung together on a heap to 
1 ſWeat fox three: Or four days, mixing it 


are planted very near to one another, 


"The iwethad.of e i e 


With cole:-aſhes, or tanners bark, to 


make ithe bed heat with les EGS. Ind 


4 *c: » 7 bY A 14 ; | to 


to enen he heat the N ; and 


i making the bed about three foot wide, 
and four and a half or five foot long, 


according as the ſize of the raiſing frame 
is; and in the winter time at leaſt three 


foot high, though in the ſpring it need 
not be ſo ſtrong. Vou may ſow the 
ſeed in a day or two after the bed is 
made, tho ſome ſow it immediately. 
There are that chuſe rather to ſow it 
on a hill in the middle of the frame, 


and covering that earth with hand- glaſſes 
made flat, than by earthing the bed all 
over, to truſt to the violence and un- 
certainty of the bed; which ſometimes 
(ay they) burns up the plants before you 
can ſave them: And this indeed holds 


101 


good as to the ſecond bed and ridges, 


but it is a misfortune that rarely hap- 


pens in the ſeed- bed, the rage or heat 
of the bed being expiring, or expired, 


before the ſeeds are come; up, at leaſt 


before they are fit to eee ee 
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ters, does xcally add 10 t. 
, their raſte;: OF. Ho. 171 lei 1 1 91 1 85 
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— muſt: be abſerved: (as to the feed) 
that that of cucumbers will not laſt 


19 long as melon ſeed will; cucumbers 


of the ſecond, at moſt of ther third 
year, being the Swopercit! for a crop of 
any. And ſome there are that eſteem 
ſeed of the firſt year beyond any of 
them. It has been a queſtion in debate 
amongſt the curious, Whether the fteep; 


ing of melon and cucumber ſeed in 


liquid honey, or other ſweet wa⸗ 
goodneſs of | 


And Scatiger;: in his notes on Theo- 
Phraftns, lib. 2% cp. 1 8. affirms it docs. 
Amen, Hruiæ lacie aut melicrato 
ræmactrari, Kant fouttus Aulriores. 
ut our moderns, amongſt which is 
Mr. Collins, denies it has any ſuch ef- 
fect. But every body agrees, that in caſe 
the owner and planter is behind-hand 
in his Work, that it adds to the quick 
neſs of its e 3 for which er 
1 ey 


they preſcribe that ſeed ſhould be ſteep d 
in milk, or warm water, for four, fix, 
eight, ten or twelve hours, more or 
leſs, according as its age is: And I may 
add, that in caſe it is a very good kind, 
and the ſeed is old, the infuſing it in 
ſome warm water, wherein is put a lit- 
tle ſaltpeter, and other fructifying ingre- 
dients, it can't but add ſpirit and life 
to that which is otherwiſe in decay. 
The bed being made as before, ruh of 
it, and ſow the different kinds of ſeeds 


beparately, in drills about an inch deep, beds. 


as you did the melons, covering, it over 
again with your finger, and putting ſticks 
or numbers of every diſtinct kind you 
ſow, differentl y numbred and referr d 
to in your pocket - book, and the place 
from whence you procured the ſaid ſeedʒ 
chuſing for your firſt, crop only the ſnort 
green cucumbers, that knit at the firſt 
joint; for on this choice depends all 
the ſueceſs that gardiners ſo much vaunt 


and brag about carly bearing, being, as 


I have elſe where hinted; nothing but 
an imperfection in nature, and the pro- 
duce of a ſtunted kind of fruit; but as 
cuſtom has ſo. far prevaibd upon us, 
and without this a gardiner, Howerer 
„ H 4 1 


n otherwiſe, mut be eme 
tiz d for one unknowing in his art or 
buſineſs; let us pur our Akeckion 40. 
cordingly;” een n e 
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CUSVEL. W CHAS, XVI. . 
Of th me of 2 12 cucum 
Lt . n bers. in N "_ A4. 
Naht ien ib A 
T W Well bee he N kind of 
cueumbers will bear! in about a month 


725 rs - or fx Weeks, or - two! months at moſt, 


in caſe the water be tolerable, and the 
plants de not meet with any baulk ir 
their raiſing; you ſhould therefore fow 
them as curly as vou can in Fanuaty, 

Slade and Frame fo! cloſe chit no wet 
nor air can get in, your plants at this 
time of the year, for want of ſun, be- 
inge in very great danger of rotting with 
the wet, or being pinehd with the cold; 
and you muſt be very watchful, and 
make uſe of every glance of the ſun you 
can get, to cheriſſ your plants, [laying 
clean wheat. ſtraw on your glaſſes to har- 

den them by degrees; and you may put 
@woollen.Tloth, a Mr. Braaley j 
Ot > 1 „ 13 under 


wt 


under the glaſſes, by which means, hav- 
ing two or three of them, and keeping 
them dry one under another, you may 
take off that vapour and dew that ge- 

ierally ariſes out of hot beds, to the 
Annoyance (and fometimes deſtruction) 

of your plants, as it burns and ſcalds 
the leaves in fine weather, or, Ane 


is Worſe, rots them in wet and cold. 
There will be little occaſion of wat Of waters 
tering your cucumber plants thus early 8. 

in the year, the natural moiſture being 


ſufficient to pteſetve them; however, 
when you firſt plant them out of the 
ſeed⸗ bed into the ſecond or nurſery- bed, 

1 muſt! do it carefully, with water 
Warmd in a veſſel that is not greaſy; 
and with a ſpout of a tea or coffee -· pot; 
and in caſe your bed (which ſhould have 
at leaſt ſiæ inches of mold on it, and 
thould under that have two inches or 
more of old rotten dung) ſhould burn; 
wherever you ſee it, thruſt the plants 
away with your hand on a heap, for if 
you do not, then thereby they/willieafi= 
ly ſtick again, and the pouring cold wa- 
ter on that place will mitigate the raging 
— — ptr nc after you may 


Dr 


— 


2 


place y here — . 


rage. bk gains ee . out the 
burnt mold and put in freſh, ..to. the 
Were before the other 


morning. vand as it it were tranſplanting, 


To before you put the. | 
to make the heat ziſe gradually, and. in 
Wy Places alike z for if Jou don't, it will 


have. made this ſecond or nur 


being ing hurt, but rather eſſential to 
neir well: growing Al; bearing. And 
r: it muſt be noted * that after bed, 

which we. have been. ſpeaking of, Jon 

muſt ling it well with clean wheat-ſtraw 


nich is ne 2 oo 
ioning, againſt, and fome part of 55 
del wil de cold while other parts of i 
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And thus much muſſ be faid as. u- 
cumbers in their raiſing or ſeed : bed, and 


in their tranſplanting to the ſecond or 
nurſery : hed the ther care being only 


e haye already ſet down, and which 


; n'2 


to , often, xepeat,. zin watching for 
21 E of the, ſun, the keeping | 
Youriglaſſes, as dy, a5 po ible,. from the 
drops and: ſteam. that ariſe from the bed, 
and above all, the / having ſticks ſtuck in 
to the bee W 
you 
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you Want to know its temper, the hav- 


ing dung ready to aſſiſt, in caſe it heats 


too flow, or an iron bar in caſe it heats 

too faſt;;you have, I think, all the cau- 
tions and directions that is neceſſary, or 
can be uſeful. I ſhall only add one cau- 
tion more, which I had forgot both in 


well as others I am upon, that you make 


your ſeed: bed, and indeed all your: other 


beds and ridges, upon the ground; be- 
cauſe there is a wetneſs,” moiſture and 


dampneſs that is in all grounds, gravels 


themſelves not excepted, that will chill 
and cool your beds. I am ſure beds 
can't be ſet too high, ot too much out 
of the ground 
tho there are many that don't ſo much 
mind this as they ought to do. fic 
In ſhort, the keeping the from 


| eee conſequtnti from being raging 


or chill'd, and the knowing and confi- 


dering its temper, and having all ne- 


ceffaries either to keep it in caſe of need, 


or to take away from it in caſe it abounds, 
added to an werte watchful- 


neſs, 0 care and 3 is the very all 
that can recommend a gardiner to this 
ticular,” and the ſervice of 


9 in 


but too little they may; 


8 * 
ths. tho. 8 ao. 
* 
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; thereof, drunkenneſs; igno 
leſsneſs take place, — little good can 


9 . care, as very good cloſe glaſſes and 


frames, good large double mats 
neweſt and beſts dung that comes out of 


Sk. 1 "GHAP. . 


5 which has been ſet down concerning 
melons, but that they are to be carlier; 


er in wee but where infer Z 
ance and care- 


bo expected; and on the other Hand, the 


maſter ought to be very ready to let his 


Have all that is neceſſary towards 


the 


the ſtables; a hundred load of new dung, 
which when — will waſte to about 
thirty, being ſufficient for any ſmall me- 
ontry. _ no-] dere e ene 
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been eien n 3990018 en 
8 to the ridging of e een 
ſame rules are to be obſerv'd, 


for if you would obtain very early cu- 


. cumbers (as in March,” which is the time 


that: the — iners 


| ginexally 
produce them) they ought to be ridg d 
Out by the 105 ; 
leaſt; and by the: 1 


2 1 Sch of Helruary, at 
7c OT * — 


has a ine to e Ache on - melons; | 
in order to have them early in May, 


ought to be as early with them as with 


the e e in the manner lamnow - 


ſpeaking: Folie do eee 
As concerning thediroBionschar. Me; 


:  Bradky has given in gardening about os, va 
the ſaving of melon and cucumber ſced = en, 


in November, and for keeping of \the 2. Frl. 
rp, in conſtant health and vigor till le. 
I muſt own 1 have not had | 


the * it, neither have I ever 
met with any that have; but it ſeems 


to me to be much more agreeable to 
reaſon, and the experience I have had 


1 


in this curious affair, that the plants both 

of melons and cucumbers ſhould be more 
contaminated and ſpoil'd by keeping on 

hot; beds all the winter, than when they 

are raisd with diſpatch and carly-dili- - 
7 genceeiviu the hot-bed only in the ſpring, © © 
the keeping of them, as I have hereto- 
fore ſet down, in a conſtant growth and 


motion, being, by all the experience I 


ever had, the moſt eſſential Point, in 


this affair; all theſe kind of plants, 


- cucumbers in — bearing 


fruit, and coming to their perfection in 
e or ten ee — ſow⸗ 
5 | EDS ing 3 
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yellow 'and/ rotten: And tho it 
be fact chat Mr. Fowler might 
have 2 e good Plants in the lat- 
— being generally vert mind. 
| | == —— — ther; or 
| bend how hewould maintain them\during the 

| 

| 

i 


vinter of December and 
u All chey could be brought to ridge, 
I muſt on L ani at #ilofs ro/judge- But 
there is no contending againft real fact; 
i ſuchit be andi the kindneſt of my very 


— 3 


| 0 ingenious friend to me ſhall abe / aps ob. 
. lige me to ſay nothing but wirt is a 
1 grecable to fact and experience, having 
the gteateſt regard for his ufcful labvurs 

| im mae way of gardening -. e 
of Gextain it is, after all int Hibs Seen 4 
don the Wm gn; poco | 


eumbers, 
and pinicaf of melons and cucumbers, tł hey, 


fakt. " hos means a good anyways 
| f appearing in competition with 
5 others car fc ttow after in other months; 
nor do they pay for the care and e. 
pence we are ät about them) and it is 
. berevy to _ ets mg the” 1 | 


# FI | E 


mier ul they bs chr ined 6: hag 


eſpeeially when young, to the 8 
all fruits thriving beſt under cover, til! 


ill es. e Aeg Sg of 
Marib, before you plant them Git) tien 


yen may expe good cucumbers in the 


latter end of April, or begianing 0 


Ma and goed melons by the 8 


fing of June, When the Weitherb 
to grow not, andthe more & 
and enters of Sanden : 
much better 10 farts 4 Foo rs 2 
or 4 good melon; in aber ot pub, thin 
t habe ten bad nes 1 or two 
. and 1 um fire muck more hel- 
thy, tke others being very little Petter 
ae e But te conclude this trea- 
1 be» of melons and cucumbers, Which 
Have endeavour d te Handle With ail chte 
diſtingtien and elearneſs I ca 15 — 
bers do not require/the/ pre: ming — 
they hear more Water than melons 


about a week or ten days before you 
ſuppoſe. it fit to cut; nor ſhould the 
vines be twiſted to accelerate their ri- 
peniug, nor other ky moved, without, 


hic convey the Juices to 


the 


1.0 * 
2 . 


4 ” * * 


. 


4 
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they 
is ſuppolcd for; 
ee the, 


* 


e ver, render, and fabject 


lealt bending; from the 
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m haye. ever made, that 
ol bploſſoms be for 
2 
and 11 Whe- 
| ns, or 


And: 4 43 40. x 1 wing, of 
i many gardiners do 
ir Aruit [xipe,.. perhaps a 


in or- 


5 fo; neceſſary 
qe. Lp pc Tag 
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e 
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* 4 HE Salabech, or r cierul cucumber, 1. 3 
1 ; is. the,next I ſhall treat of; it is and kinds, 
calld cittul, from Citrullus, or rather, : 
Citroleus, 'Citrei mali 9 5 5 
\ | exymologiſts. PK 0 
Our herbals, ES left 1 one 1 - 

that I haye ſeen, which is the citrullus 
ve: ang uria wulgatior, the common ci- 
ttul cucumber; 50 but the Dutch (from 
1 hom we receive ag things of this 
kir . which, they have rom their colo- 
nies abroad) have ſent us over many 
more Bunde which differ in ſize and 
hape, ſome being perfectly round, : 3 
thers ovular or long; ſome pear-falhion'd, 9 
and others as it were ſquęcz d flat at tle i 
head, under the general name :Of: alas _ 
baſh; of all which we have ſeveral Kinds 
from our on plantations in the We 7 
dies, YU it Found, 8 n l for 
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They are to be ſown in hot- beds a- 
bout the middle of Manch, and at the 
beginning or middle of Fe plc take them 
tp, with as much carth as yon can a! 
bout their roots, and tranſplant them 
into ſome old hot-bed or dung-heap, if 
©" under a Wall or pate the better, that 
cer may clicab up thereon; Which is 
excceding a ageots to thefe kinds of 
| fruit. Thefe plants require'a good deal 
of room, for that 500 may be planted 
at leaft ſix or eight foot aſunder, for the 
more room they have to- run, the bet- 
ter it is fox then | 3 and'ſhould have a- 

two foor wide, and one foot deep 
in the holes of good mold; and by che 
beginning of June they Vill be five'or 
ſix foot Ong. If they arc to lie flat, 
ſome ſhovels full of 61d mould be 
laid on the vines, about three or four 
foot off the root, Which wiff not o. 
make them ſtrike again, but will keep 
them from being ſhak d to and fro, and 
bruiſed by he 7 ; but K they are 
to grow up. againſt" pales, Gr a frame of 
wood, then' you arc only. to throw more 
mold on the roots, and Hail the vines 
up to the pale or wall. They are not 


i 40. gather till they are perfedtly yel- 
125 low, 
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low, when their pulp is very wholſotne of mer 
and good; ſpecially: when baked with . 
onions, eF#c: in them, which is beſt to. 
Wards klie pting of the year, tho 18 

ae 42 any tine of the winter. 


8E CT. gl CTY en hy 
0 'the ph pion, of E - 


H E pumpion, « or pumpkin, is 4. of the 


but as it is of various colours, does not 
keep ſo cloſe tòõ that kind. It has al- 
ways bore the name of pepo, amongſt 
the afitients, fron ſeveral Greek re 
Which iniply its aptitude to grow large, 
and os J t 
Out Engi Herbals gabe notice but of 1. 
of be Kin, whick art the pepo mug, %, 
mus oblungus, or the gteat long punipi- 
on, Amd the' pepo inaximils rotuntius, 82 
tue g reat round pumpion ot pumpkin. 
| 1s culture is the fatne with th ere e 
the citrul, to which, as is before ſaid, 
4 is Ne they may be, planted on any 
ook hill, and have no previous care in 
t-bed, and ak alfo tun by WR A 


3 1 


but 


SH A__ — 


ſo a larger kind of the citrul; . 


8 
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but if they are ſuffered to lie along, lay 


in 4 — to keep them on the ground, 
from being blown about by the wind. 


Any ſort of ſituation agrees with them 
well enough in the open air, but thoſe 


* 


a * RE appellatio comm n 1 PAR mes 


that are well £xP0sS( d ripen the ſooneſt. 


This; as well as the laſt, require a good 


deal of water, and the richeſt ſoit; you 
can ay them. ö 


* : N 
1 3 * 1 IN b. 1 
* io ©; 74 * 1 V-$ 4 * , 
2 
"SECT. u. 5 CHAP. XX, 
HSE 2% a. APPLE, 
Of the. e e 
ue 104 5. 
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"HE en 0 gourd, is che laſt 
of the cucumber claſs; unto 


fich not only this, but all the other 
* "6 5 1entioned are reduc d. Nor is it 


| to which of the three the cala- 
ah, as, is now. ſo much in uſe, is 


5 placed zg all theſe laſt are however re- 


uced. into one by our & botaniſts, tho 


3 If a bu Pliny Yes them HA "iP! n. 


A 43: 


er dictus pepo, melo, itas & alle 5 . ws 
b Catal. Hort. Batas. Oxon. p. $0. T; 
cucumere. & de pep 


a ſylveltri, ke. Plin. Nat. 


3 "IL by 43 2 FEY 5 OS 2 * 2 
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The fruits of theſe are of very various 


| Kinds, even tho they ſpring from the 


ſame ſeed; nor does nature diſplay it 


ſelf in any plant more than in the varie- 


ty of the growth of its vines and ten- 
drils, as Baubinus and others, from ex- 
perience teſtify. The kinds that our 


herbaliſts ſpeak of, are the cucurbita 


anguina, or longer, being the long or 
ſnake's gourd ; cucurbita lagenaria mi- 
nor, or the ſmall bottle gourd; cucurbita 


lueſtris fungi- formis, or the muſh- 


room gourd; cucurbita elypei-formis, or 


ſymnel gourd ; and the cucurbita verru- 


coſa, or ” knotty gourd; with many o- 


thers that I need not name, that are 


cultivated in theſe and other ard with 
great variety and care. 


This plant, which grows the largeſt | 
and quickeſt, and moſt extenſive of any, 
is raiſed of ſeed, as all the reſt of this 


tribe are, but would, as being a ſtranger 
with us, require a hot-bed in the ſpring, 


to bring it forward. The ſeeds of them 


all are good for the inteſtines, as is alſo 


the pulp; and the ſeed is ſaid by the 


antients to be a ſpecifick againſt perio- 

dical or intermitting fevers. Which is all 

| os __ add as to cucumbers and their kinds. 
Wil 1 3 SE C Es 
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SECT. UI. -CHAP. XXI. 


of herbaciaus and lane ves luce 
W ee 


22 


＋ 3 Lpreſume; be: to my pur- 
, poſe to waſte. much time on the ety- 
mology from which this ſection has its 
denomination; nor on the opinions of 


thoſe ho ſeem to criticiſe ſo nicely 


on the word, and diſtinguiſh the ole 
herbs: (which are never eaten raw) from 


the acetaria, which are never boild ; 


inferring from thence, that the original 
of the firſt is alus, from alla, a pot; or 

whether it be deduced from O, com- 
prehending the univerſal genus of the 


vegetable kingdom; or that it has its 
derivation 4b olendo, or rather, ab Kner, 


the one ſignify ing the nature of its growth. 


and the other its general uſes e proper- 
ties, as having been the original and ge- 
nuine food of mankind from the crea- 
tion; ſince this would lead me too far 


from the practice 1 here propoſe to lay 


; before my readers; for which reaſan 1 
Hall leave it to the cumini ſectores and 


ently 3 and proceed to 
. what 


. 
* - 8 3 . 
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0 what is of more general uſe, the diſtinc- 
tion of their ſpecies and properties, me- 


119 


thod of raiſing, governing, and the like; 


beginning firſt with thoſe that meet with 
the greateſt eſteem at the tables of the- 
W curious. | 


SECT: III. CHAP. XXII. 


of the colpfer, cabbage, borecole, 
55 boccoli 1 


Baſics the 8 a diſh (28 it is 
| ſaid). ſo entirely beloved by Pom- 
3 ey, and ſo highly celebrated by Cato 

and Pythagoras, but more eſpecially by 
Dioſcorides and Chryſippus the ph ſicians, 
that the latter is reported by lay to 
have privately wrote a, volume in its 
-praiſes, and on account of the benefits 
| it afforded to human bodies; the ſame 
author telling us, and in the ſame place, 
that the antient Greeks divided the Braſ- 
ſea. into three diſtinct ſpecies; vis. the 

firſt, eriſpa, with curl'd or ſhort leaves, 
and but few ſtalks; the ſecond, lea, the 


leaves ; growing on long ſtalks, for which 


it was call'd cauleda, perhaps our cole- 


e 1 and the Bibers © crambe, with 75 8 
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ler leaves, but more indented than any 
of the former; which undoubtedly be- 
: ng to the borecole, broccoli, or ſea- 
Thoſe that are skilłd in botany 
tell us, the Braſſica has its appellation 
from ſeveral words in the antient lan- 
gauages, which ſignify its efficacy, or vir- 
tue againſt the diſeaſes of the ſtomach. 
And our Engliſh Herbals take notice of 
Tix kinds on were heretofore cultivated 
in gardens, and two that are wild, and 
growing on the ſea-ſhore; viz. the Braſe- 
ara ſativa vulgaris, or common cole- 
wort; the Braſſica capitata alba, or white 
loaf cabbage; Braff ica capitata rubra, or 
3 red cabbage; the Braſſica florida, or col- 
=_ 7: flower; and the Brafſica Sabaudi criſpa, 
F. | or the Savoy cabbage; all of theſe to be 
found deſcribed by Gerrard, p. 312, to 
315. and by Parkinſon, p. 503, to 505. 
To which they add, as before ſaid, the 
"Braſſica ſelinoides ſeu laciniata, parſley 
_*colewort, the Braſſica marina Anglica, 
the ſea cole wort, and Braſſica ſytveſtris, 
the wild colewort. But late experience 
has produc'd other kinds, which are, the 
common cabbage or colewort, the ſu- 
r n on account of! its get | 
WY > 
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the Batterſea and Ruſſia cabbage, both 
ſmall and early, and the Dutch, 

the flatteſt and the largeſt of all, and a 
very hard and flat cabbage it is, fit on- 
ly for the laſt table in large families. 


TO theſe may be added, the Braſſu ca o- | 


rida, or collyflower before-mentioned, 


the Savoy, the borecole, being both | 
great, and red, and curd on the edges, 


and, above all, the broccoli from Naples 
or” Venice, from whence we have the 
| ſeed tranſported to us every year; per- 
haps the almeride of Pliny, ſo much 
magnified,” and now in the greateſt e- 


ſteem and. repute of any of the en | 


or crambe kind. 


Some phyſicians decry the cabbage The 2 


and cole wort, as affording but craſs and“ 


melancholy juice; looſning if but mo- 
derately boild, if over-much aſtringent, 
according to Celſius ; and therefore ſel- 


dom eat raw, but by the Dutch, who 


drink large quantities of geneva and o- 
ther hot liquors, to palliate its cold qua- 


lity. The beſt ſeed days our oft-men- 


tion d author) comes from Denmark, 


Ruſſia, or from Aleppo; but now we | 


have ſeed enough raiſed annually of our 


own, a the broccoli, which is beſt 
5 to 
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eee 
and the oftner any other kinds 455 chang- 
ed, the better. 


"Pliny (in his Natural. H ifory,. Th. 20. 


: ca: 9. as aforeſaid) gives us a long 


chapter on the virtues of this plant, and 
in general, that they are ſaid to allay 


fumes, and prevent intoxication, and our 


learned and laborious Naturaliſt com- 


mends the juice, raw, with a little ho- 


PE 4 | have 


.oft rom Ho! 


ney. How much in eſteem they were 
Ropes the antients, who. call d them 


liwine, and uſed to {wear per brafſicam, 


leave to thoſe that are curiqus in an- 
tient phylol 


of theſted. The 2 a theſe Braus Would 


be ſaved. from the largeſt and beſt of 
their kinds; and not from thoſe that 
caſually run to ſced before their time. 


The Re the cabbages are you ſet 
for ſced,. or chuſe on cat, the better z | 
| t into the ground 


and theſe ſhould be 
at about three or, four foot aſundcr, a- 


bout Michaelmas, and being cover d o- 


to preſerve the ex from ach froſt, 


von may the next. year 5 o have 


very good ſeed. The borecole comes 


N they cat it raw, 


s a . an there you may 


\} 
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have very good ſeed. The broccoli 


from Italy will do, the ſeed being raisd 


in England, for once or twice, but af- 


terwards it dwindles, as does the Ruſſia 
and Savoy cabbage. Collyflower is ſaved 

well in n from the flowers of the 

Fame: year you plant them. 
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- Moſt of theſe kinds require a 3 of their 


and management diſtinct from one ano- 4 
ther. I ſhall begin with the collyflower, 
as being the firſt that comes in during the 
ſummer- ſeaſon, and on that account the 


moſt preferable of any; tho the Nuſſia 
and Batterſea cabbages, in my humble 
opinion, claim the precedence, as to 


their. intrinſick value and goodneſs. 
I])he collyflo wer requires to be ſown in 2 
gere or ſix different ſeaſons; thoſe that fe. 


are deſign d to be early in the ſpring, 
and for that reaſon kept under glaſſes all 
the winter with great care, ſhould be 


EEG fow'd at two or three different times, 
vx. about midſummer, about the mid- 


dlo of July, and the middle of Auguſt. 
H the autumnal and winter months 
till Ghriſtmas' prove mild, we may ex, 
pect ſome of them to flower. before or 
about that time, eſpecially if juſt as 
bes are a Wy be put into the 
= 


* 
ment. 


The Han) | 


green-houſe, as is taught for thoſe oi 
in May; but if the weather ſhould be 
ſevere. in thoſe months, then will they 
be ſtout, and ſtand the teſt of it better 
than thoſe that are ſow'd later; but ſup- 
poſing they ſhould not anſwer, the loſs 


of the ſeed and labour is but little in 


+  *compariſon to what may be ny 
4. expetted from even in caſe marry | 


The next ſowing of elke -is 


F about the middle of July, or e 
[1 en of Auguſt, and this is indeed (eſpecially 


in the country, where things dont come 
ſo quick as they do in the warmer ſoils 


about London) the beſt ſeaſon for ſow- 
ing not only the collyflower, but alſo 


0 all the Braſſica or cabbage kinds, be- 


cauſe: they will get ſufficient firength 
before the winter comes, to ſtand its 


ſeverity; however, if it be very mild 


in the three or four firſt months, theſe 


will be apr to flower, tho' to or lirtle 


urpoſe. N 1 
The third and lat ſowing! before | 


winter, is about the middle or latter end 
of Auguſt; for theſe plants ſo ſow'd will 
(if the | ſoil- be good, and the following 
| — very open and rut be the beſt 


5 | 0 "FL | 
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#uy in the ſpring, eſpecially ; about 
London, where the ſoil is rich and warm; 
but let the ſeaſon be how it will, one 
of the three ſowings I have been men- 
oning will undoubtedly ſtand, and take 
place. And theſe and the former are 
to be planted out on belhridges, four or 
five under a bell, 0 come in Del in 
the ſpring. 
All theſe 7 A are to a on an ps or 
| N where being ſown, the ſeeds Per 1 * 
will ſoon ſhew it ſelf, and may be prick d 
out, all but the laſt, into an open bor - 
der of good ground, to . the chance ; 
of the winte. 
But it were better for the laſt ſowing 8 
of all, that a little dung be thrown to- 
gether, both in ſowing and tranſplant- 
ing, fox the ſeaſon of the year being at 
that time far ſpent, the ſeed will not 
grow ſo well, nor when tranſplanted 
will the plants . root ſo Well with- ſon ft 
Ot 1 N OY 2 %s 
K other. times. of ſowing. colly- The fund. 


flower ſceds, are early in ſome of the πνe of 


firſt or ſecond beds you make for your n 
melons or cucumbers, about the begin- 
ning of 1 and ſa let them after- 
wes be trar inted into thoſe. old. 


Re 


| 


— 


plants, fot a much leſſet degree of heat 
Will (ave them thafti Will ſerve the o 
thers] and it muſt be noted; chat thbſc/ 
young plants are mots eſteemmd by the 
curious, than thoſe that were kept 411 
the Winter, as making better flowers, 
and being zeſs ſubject to run to ſeed? i 
The ft The fifth ſowing of collyfio wer "is 
r about the beginning ot middle of 'Mareh, 
umu the this is of the Teas account of any 
per mentioned, beocauſt they are by 
intended for the! laſts priag crop, to 
come in in July and Huguſi; Which is 
generally better ſupply d by Rua, Be. 
Ferſeu, and other cabbages; but as ch, 
in tke dteſſing and gärnitüre of « theit 
diſhes; deſire t6 have as many different 
Kinds ef boil'd aller as they càfi, fer 
Voariety fake, this fifth ſo wing ſhould not 
eee eee 7 en een on 
w. fxth The feeth and Taff Towing is of 
thoſe that, according to the French' me- 
tdod Towle come in fe wards Chriftnias 
Feen den den they dene 
flower, and placing them im the greet” 


houſe,” $6 fikiſh the Stb wih ef che . 
ers, and tò Have them ift feadineſs for 
tlie table alb the winter months. And 


14 
N vt * 


— 
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new dung 38 trod in, as is uſual 
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_ this conclades all that can be ſaid as to 
the fowing of the uſeful Braſſica florida, 
or collylower, ſuperior to all the other 
kinds, inaſmuch as it may be had in 
fſome degree of Perfection almoſt every 
month ih the year. 

Some of the firſt Spi or theſe Sol 
WAcwess mould, as is before ſet down; 
be planted ont in Seprember, or the'be- 
Singing of October; cho about London, 


where the ground is warm, they let it - 


alone till the beginning of November, 
into bell tidges, four or five under Aglaſs, 


and on à bed of dung moderatdy Heat. | 


ed, Where they ſtand all the winter; he- 
ing in all dangerous weather a 
with” mars, te Keep the plants from be 


ing Frozeth and {poifd ; where letting 
them Haag till towards the latter end 


of 


cayate it all round the bell. -glaſs, and 


in all decayd And then it is that 
new het and life being imparted tc 
the roots, and the ſim") cing ſtrengt 


Hkewife, the flowers under the bells 


will grow apace, and cõme in curly and 
in good time. - 


* 7 or . of March, 
the dun N ereon t were planted 
Will E whey 10 a8 t Rar yo 0 * 
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0 All che n kinds, * are . 
ed. out in nurſemy beds, and under glass 
frames, to preſerye them from the in- 
1 Semency' of our; climate, are likewiſe 


in the; latter end of | Febru- 
ſome un- 


ſome under bells, as 


Open ns of the year, 


: are-planted. i jn. your artichoke. and a 
ragus alleys, and other open places, as 
WII. be more particularly directed i in its 


but the putting of pigeon 


and other 1 rn at the top of the ground 
will alſo contribute much to their growth, 
in — to der oodneſs I leave to 
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% 


„ Which are. the carlieſt of any of 


for u winter plants, t to nid out very ear- 
by in the ſpring; and about the begin- 
ning of January, under bell glaſſes, in 
order to have them cabbage after the 


others are gone off; or in other words, 


to have them come in juſt as the ſpring 
plants begin to harden, and fall off from 
their goodneſs; the eſſential quality of 
theſe, and wherein their goodneſs chief. 
4: conſiſts, being their tenderneſs at firſt 
;Coming 3: forafterwards they harden, and 
Your only for the ſecond and third tables. 


The beſt of the Ruſſia kind of ſeed, of the feed, 


is that which is imported directly to us, 


from Dennark or Hamburghz; ; at leaſt it 


is from thence * Ge have it freſheſt,” and 
moſt conveniently, and if it be pro- 


129 
Foz 


cured every year, it is ſtill the better; 


For that Which is raisd in England is 
apt to degenerate and loſe its 2. 
virtue. The other kind has been rais d 
ſome years with good ſucceſs at Batter- 
ea, the ' Devizes,. and other places; 
-andids with eaſe procurd from ſeed- 
mens ſhops, though not with ſo great 
-certainty as When you raiſe it your ſelf; 
or get it from ſome gardiner that does 
. b . dic on whom. Ah: man 45. 


I : 5 | ys "The 


Fd 


(a — next of the 3 A that 
come in are the ſugar-loaf and Dutel, 
and are as good as any of the other, 
for the uſe of the kitchen, in large fa- 
milies; and are ſown at the ſame time 
that the other kinds are, and treated in 
the ſame manner. And thus have I 

| given an account of the time of ſow⸗ 
ing the chief of the Braſſica s, eſp ially 
ttzhoſe that pome or cabbage. 1 now 
proceed to thoſe other kinds Ra do not, 
at leaſt not to the ſame degree of * 
dh 08 hoſt. RA: . 6 © | 


f 


0 A 


SECT. III. El ky: Nie. 
of the Savoy winter olewart, e. a 


The HE Sa Voy 4011075 next, as 12 

the moſt uſeful, and itn the the 

| EF of any of the Braſſica. kinds, 

during the winter ſeaſons. Mr. Brad. 

ley directs the ſowing them in March, 

_ and: planting them out in July, for-the 

winter uſe, bur the practice of gardiners 
is not to ſow them till about the mid- 
dle of May, for by ſo doing they will 
be carly enough, being planted aut into 
A e bed in June, and into nales in 
. ie 
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wore open ground in the latter end of 


July, or the beginning of Auguſt; for 
as they are | ſeldom cat till towards 
Chriſtmas, when the froſt has rip'd them, 
they grow all the months of Auguſt and 
8 ptember, and in fine weather great 
part of October, and are, towards the 
beginning of December, and not ſooner, 
A moſt excellent diſh. 


The other kinds of 8 that are fs _ 
thiefy deſign'd. for the latter part of the 4 yrs ng 


winter, or beginning of the ſpring, ſel- 
dom pome or 'cabbage' to any great de- 
gree, and are therefore with us generally 
call d coleworts, moſt of which we have 


in the Weſtern parts of England in great 


abundance; kele, as Mr. Evelyn terms 
it, not being ſo well known or rais d 


any where as in Hampſbire, and other 
Weſtern counties, where bacon is the 


beſt, and made in greateſt quantities, 
mu are of great uſe in the kitchen. 

That which is rais'd for the winter 
and ſpring ſervice, and comes in juſt 
as loaf cabbages decay, is ſow'd:ſoon af 


ter. midſummer, in any, open ground, 


but is often apt to be eat up in the ſeeds 
leaf (as other cabbage ſeeds are) with the 


black fly; for Which reaſon, 35 ſoon as 
9 K 2 3 the 
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the ſeed? is ſown and rak'd in, yon 


ſhould. ſow- ſome ſlackd lime, the vir- 
tue of which will laſt till come rain ſuc· 
cceds, after which the ſeed will ſoon 
dn and be out of danger... 

They are tranſplanted out of the ſeedl. 
bed into the nurſery bed, in about fif 
teen or twenty days after they are ſow d; 
tho' ſometimes, if they are ſow'd thin, 
they are never put into a nurſery- bed at 


all, but planted out into beds of about 


five or ſix foot wide, at about eight or 
ten inches, or a foot aſunder, at moſt, 
in ground that is very rich, and well 
dunged. I have had excellent good in 
the rubbiſh of an old caſtle, which has 
afterwards been turn'd into a garden, 
and will ſtand the ſeverity of the win 


ter, and be an excellent diſh boil'd; but 
towards the ſpring they are apt to grow 


tough and bitter; at Which time (eſpe- 
cially if the Weather be hot and dry) 


they ſhould be gather'd' early in the 
morning, while the dew is yet upon 
them, which makes them boil green and 


eriſp 3: but if the ſun ſhould get up and 


withet them a little, you are to throw 


them into water, and caſt therein two 
or der u * ſalt; which revives 


*. OY * 


* 5 ; them 
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them again. This diſh I treat of the 
more, inaſmuch as I claim it for my 


own country diſh, which is raisd no 
where, that 1 have ſeen, ſo well as it is 
with us; but with a good piece of ba- 
con deſerves all the encomiums that is 
any where beſtow d pon the Braffick 
Kinds, TY 


This fort of colewort is s allo rais'd of | 


plants ſow'd at the ſame time you do 
L \ thoſe for cabbaging; or in other words, 
you may .plant your cabbages as thick 
again as they ought to be, and draw up 
eyery other one while they are green; 
but theſe are to be recommended for 
the ſecond and third tables, much rather 
than for the firſt; they being at that time 
of the ycar much more apt to be bitter 
and tough, than in the winter; and are 
indeed better ſupply d by the white · beet 


and ſpinnage, which in my opinion are 
4 much better ſallet boild, and leſs ſub- 


ject to windy and cholicky griping qa | 


| Jitics, than coleworts are. 


1 need ſay little of the ſprouts that 
come from old cabbage-ſtalks, they be- 
ing well known to produce very tender 
and very excellent kele in ſpring, | bee, 


acre any that are ſow'd. 
The „K 3 SECT, 
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and has been cultivated 


ther coleworts, and often eat it ra) 
Gir and vinegar, and make much ad 
about it as an extraordinary diſh ; bur 

| our 1 8 0 8 cooks 7 not "thar rem | 
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SECT. II. Car, NV. 
. þ the barecote, brocealf's, Ke. 50 


"His laft kind of cabbage 1 mall cheat 
of; is the botecole and broccoli; 
. d; the firſt of which ſced 
we raiſe ye cafity in England, or pro- 
cure from Holland; and the other, that 
has been, tilt within theſe few Yeats, 4 
ſtranger in England, we have the feed. 
every year from Yenzce or Na hes; and 
i. conſideration. of, its HR > 1 


ragus. 5 
The kbiecete i is 3 ; + hardy cure TT 

ong wit | 

the feed is ſown in March, April E. 

May, and is uſed all che year 8 gar. 


niture to diſhes where greens of the 
ſame kind are; the French and Dutch 


cooks boil it ſomerimes as they do o- 
Wirk 


=> IRE. 
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As for the broccoli, there are three 
kinds of it, one of which yields ſprouts 
| button'd at their points, or headed like 


135 


ſmall collyflowers; another ſort with | | 


curtd . leaves, which produce ſprouts 
button'd on the points like aſparagus; . 
and a third with cutl'd leaves of a pale 
green colour, which yield ſprouts like 
the red kind; the two laſt are to be had 
at ſeveral places about London; but the 
firſt is very rare to be had, but from ſome 
few gentlemen that have them yearly 
from Italy; but now they are to be had 
of ſeveral ſeedſmen about London, par- 
ticularly from that eminent, laborious, 


and moſt knowing ſeedſman and gardi- 


ner, Mr. Carpenter of Brompton Park, 
from whom ſeveral gentlemen have, 
this laſt and ſome other rande procured | 


them. 


they may come in one after another; 
and they require much the ſame culture 


2 collyflowers do; for which reaſon 1 


refer my reader to the directions Þ have 
laid down errut me . 9 . 
| per OY a+ yo _ . 


4190 


* ä _— 


The ſeeds m may be Owe for five or ſixof FOE 


” their 
af the ſummer months running, that f * 


time 


* cabla- Certain it is, that cabbage, colly- 
" flower and coleworts require as rich 
wt, 22 ſoil, and as good culture, as any plant 
Their gene- that the kitchen garden produces, ex- 
hn os hauſting a great quantity of juice — 
Hecngele: from the ſoill. 
Some there are (and I can't but re- 
commend it as very proper, eſpecially 
for ſuch collyflowers and cabbages as 
you would have grow large) that lay a 
hatful or two of pigeons or other dung 
to the roots, having made a diſh or pan 
about them to hold that and the water 
that is on this occaſion to be pour d up- 
on them; and as ſoon as ever there is 
any appearance of the button or flower 
of the collyflower, let them have a 
pitcher full of water at leaſt, every day; 
and if the ground under be not very 
rich and well dung d, let there be a 
quarter of à heel: barrow full of rot- 
5 3 dung to every plant; becauſe there 
is no plant that agrees ſo well with 
dung as they do, nor on which thoſe 
Ach compoſts have a leſs pernicious ef- 
fect, as not being at all vitiated with its 
ſtrength, nor participating any of its of. 
fenſive taſte. The putting on new mow d 
e or * is s alſo proper, 


elt! 


In 
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In like manner, where it can be pro- 


cured, the putting of ſea-ſand, oyſter 


and other ſea- ſhells beat and ſtamp d to 


— 


powder, the refuſe of ſea-weeds,' or a- 
ny other marine herbs or roots, abound- 
ing, as they are, with ſaline and nitrous 
particles, what proof is there that may 
not be expected from the broccoli, bore- 
cole, and others of the ſea-kele kind, 
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when thus planted, and when well wa- 


| tered with water where ſaltpeter and o- 


ther nitrous things have been infuſed? 


Nor need I but juſt remind my reader 


N of the breaking the largeſt leaves to eo- 
ver the flower, and preſerve it from the 


rains and wet weather, which is apt to 
ſpoil them; nor as to the preſerving 


them in the winter, by cauſing a cover 
of reed, made in the nature of a bee- 
hive, or {which indeed is ſomething more 
charge) a bee: hive it ſelf, Which will pre- 
ſerve both colly flowers andcabbage much 5 


a longer. 


The taking them up juſt as chan * | 
5 gin to button, and planting them, earth 
and all, in a bed in an old warm green- 
houſe, where the ſun may come to them 
to make them grow, is a French, but 
=o a ew: good: method: And the fame 


may 


time of the year do bs 
mology, tell us, that che beer has its 


—— 


may be done by eee juſt as they 
are poming or cabbaging. 


The hanging collyflowers with their: 
heads downwards, in a cellar or green. 


houſe, is like wiſe a method e by 2 


f ſeven: ee nnen 
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SECT. m. CHAP: IE 
00} } c beet. bee 


"£4 _ 


7 "HE. ber hardy! vey e es be 
rais d, well deſerves the care and 
0 of the laborious gardiner, be- 


ing, in my opinion, one of the uſeful - 


leſt and beſt fallets boiFd that we have 


in the ſpring, as not partaking of that 
roughneſs or bitterneſs that cabbage, cole - 
wort, and other boil' ſatlers _ __ 


Thoſe that are «kill'd in 1 ot fo gal. 0 


name from the Cree letter g in the al- 
, or rather from ſome words our”. 

of that language, which fignifies irs uſe 
and prompricade to be -propagared ; 
7 in his XIXe bvok, cap. 8) rakes. 
notice 
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notice of two Kinds diſtinguiſhable by 


the difference of their colours, the red 


and white. And our herbarifts, Gerard 


and Par kinſon, produce three kinds that 
grow in th gar rden, and one on the ſea- 


ſhores, which Mr. Evelyn, in his Ace. 


taria, ſays is the beſt of all the kinds. 
All which are to be found deſcribed, 


by Gerard, p. 318, 319. and by Parkin- 


p. 489. and the ſea beet, P. 550. 


under the titles of beta alba, of which 


tere is a large and ſmall kind; and 
beta rubra vulgare, or common red beet. 


To which is added, and now continues, 
the beta rubra Norten, or red Roman 
beet; and Baubinus, in Pin. p. 118. 
and after him Parkinſon, þ . 550. the 
beta marina, or beta .. 8 ſo 
much commended by Mr. Evelyn, as | 


before mention'd. 


And there is of the whitiſh kind, that 
have a large rib to the leaf, which when 


boikd is yellow, and. cats like marrow, 
and for that reaſon. by ſome moderna 


ealld beta cauſta aurea ;, by the French, 


who hold it in great gftegm, calld the 


Sh * 7 


The 
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The xoots of. 1 red to cut. into 


| thin ſlices and boil'd, as Mr. Evelyn has 
it, are, when cold, a grateful winter 
ſallet; it is of quality cold and moiſt, 
and naturally ſomewhat laxative; 3 and, | 
however Martial *, who knew its virtues, 


calls it a diſh for $95 1 and the food 
of ſlaves; it was, as Pliny tells us, lib. 
19. cap. 8, eſteem d by the antients the 
moſt innocent of all boil'd ſallets; and 
was uſed, as the aforeſaid Epigrammiſt 


ö tells us, to be eaten with wine and pep- 
per. There were ſome, the leaves of 


which, as our oft- quoted naturaliſt de- 


ſcribes, were two foot broad, acconnted 

of excellent uſe amongſt the antients, 
and eaten by them on a religious ac- 
Count, as diſpoſing of them to be more | 
Pious and deyour. 

of the kinds 


It is; of all others, the caſicſt os to 


E ſowing. ſeed and ſpring up amongſt us, though 


heretofore brought from a vety diſtant 
region; they need not be ſown on het- 
beds, as ſome others have intimated, 
5 bu will do very well i in the 8 ae 


e ut pant fat, | Location Nine bete 


o quam "ORF e cocus. 
Feen Epigram. 


: ſown p 
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ſown. in March, as the other common 
crops of carrots, parſnips, Sc. are; but 


if they come up thick they muſt be 


thinn'd, or elſe they won't ſpread and 


grow well. | Thoſe that are uſually choſe 
for chards are of the white kind, but 


the yelloweſt ribs you can pitch upon. 


Thoſe you are to tranſplant out ſingly 
at about a foot aſunder, and watering 
them well all the ſummer, in the be- 
ginning of winter you are to cover them 


with long dung, as you do artichokes; 
and in April you may uncover and dreſs 


the earth about them: Mr. De la Quin 
tinye ſays, when they are tranſplanted a 


full foot one from another they pro- 


duce great tops, in the middle of which 


riſe a large, white, and thick downy 
cotton- like main ſhoot; and that downy 


| cotton-like ſhoot is the true chard uſed. 
in pottages and intermeſſes amongſt the 


French: He tells us alſo, they are well 
placed when two ranks of them are ſet 
between two ranks of artichokes; where 
by due attendance in covering, unco- 
vering, &c. they produce thoſe fine 


chards that are uſed in Rogation ſeaſon, 


and in the months of May and June; 8 


all Which 1 mention the more particu- 
8 „„ CCG 
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cooks and gardiners too, 


| a | 


a we 21. 
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larly, In that I find both e. 


ſet little value upon tbem. 
It is better Known and prakliſecl 4 


mongſt them, that the root of the ted 


beet fliced croſways makes a handſome 


- ornament in raw ſallets, and are uſed 
much by French and Italian cooks and 


gardiners; ; the natives of which coun- 


tries, as well as the Datch, eat them as 


they a moſt other.roots, raw, with oil, 
vinegar and pepper; however diſagree- 
able. they are to Engliſh palates. But of 
this more when we. ee to treat of 


2 7 0 I 4 »? ©; 


SECT. 11. CHAP. . 
Of Sp b, er Hunke. 0107 0 


Pinage is another excellent boil'd l. 
let, that has for ſome time ar ind 


the tables of the curious. 


It is fo call d, ſay the * borgnid, 0 
the hardneſs and pricklineſs of its 2 


"Our Fan, mention two Kinds, 576 


2 Spiuscbis fic dds cb. 1 8 be e. = 


62 oe, th} 


| frinachia 
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ſpinachia vulg. or corumet ſpinach, and 
ſpinarhia rotumda, or ſpinach with round 
ſeeds. Nor do our ſeed- catalogues pro- 
duce any new kinds but the round and 
priekley, which are the ſame that the 


Herbals have left both, the icons and de- | 


ſctiprion of. 

Upon a careful inſpedion into bene 
| books of antiquity, I can't find that this 
Hern ſallet was known to the antients, 

at leaſt by the name we have it; for, 


f 2 Mr. Evelyn tells us, it was not of old 


uſed in ſallets, and the oftner kept out 
the better. (ſpeaking of the kind) but 


being boild to a pulp, and without any 


other water than its. own moiſture; isa 
moſt excellent condiment, with butter, 


vida and lemon, for almoſt. all : ſorts 
a of oil d fleſh,” and may accompany a 


| Aick man's diet. Tis laxative, and e- 


mollient, and therefore profitable, fays 


our oft. quoted author of the age, and 


(tho by original a Spaniard ) may be had 


+ Aer at all ſeaſons, and in all places. 


Spinage i is one of thoſe kitchen plants 
that requires the beſt ground, or at leaſt 


22 which is moſt amended by dung. 

Net It 18 multiplied only by ſeed, which, 
I * * before obſervd) is either 
wh 29.5 $ SES 1 * 


* 
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Hie at the edge with prickles, both of 


the laſt, if you want it to cut ve 


aA month after; the 
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and round, or very much | 


them equally Seen. They are ſowid ei- 
ther in the open ground, and ſo raked 
in as you do carrots, c. or in drilis 


| made with the hoc, The firſt is the beſt 


Way, if you cut it when it is old 5 but 


Mr. La Quintingetells us it is to be ow] 
feveral times in the year, beglaning u 


bout: the middle of Aaguſt, atid finiſhing 


1 


F Will de nt to cat 
about the middle of October, the ſecond 

"in Lent, and- the laſt in K alt. | 
but the practice of our 


ners is to ſow another chop as eakly in 


the ſpring as your ſoit and tuation will 
permit; vi. the beginning of March 


at leaſt, under a warm wall and the 


-richeſt ſoil you can poſſibly ſow'it ; for 
all the ſpinach Hoi is own in the au- 
tum is apt to run to ſeed with 1 
zi, 


urpoſe, it being a time of 
' year: when all other herbs and greens 
are ſcarce and not ſo well taſted as at 
other times they are. It is well like- 
_ wiſe, for the fame- reaſons. to fow ſpi- 


4 be Priffical Ki neben Gates 


nage at three or four ſeveral times more 
in April and May; even once in ten or 
fifteen days, it being very apt to run 

ſeed. Moſt. authors that have wrote of 
it ſay, it is a plant that never ought to 
be tranſplanted; but whoever has time 


and room enough for ſo much care will 


find it make them ample amends in 
the largeneſs of its growth, and eſpe- 
cially for ſeed it is to be preferr'd be- 
| fore any other way of ſaving it; to 
that end, it ſhould be tranſplanted: ear- 
ly in autumn into rows at about fix of 
eight inches aſunder, and well watcred, 
if the weather ſhould be dry, and then 


it will ſeed. early, and bear very fine; 


not but that it will do tolerably well 


without tranſplanting, eſpecially if it 
be owed ant 1 clear) of Suro and 


% 


* CT. mn AP: Pix VI 1. Z 
f the garden mallows, 1 
* 3 — 0 the tooling hn len berbs 


. 


1 before- going, I add the garden 
1 low, equal to theſe for good- 
| N eſpecially 2 kind Which 7 "yr 


n A at 
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and many of the antients held in great 
eſteem, tho' they are now in a great 
meaſure diſuſed, as not beige ſo palate- 
able as the other kinds are. 

' | Thoſe that are skill'd in botany: af- 
firm, the mallow malva has its appella- 


tion from its emollient virtue in looſning 
the ventricle, and the like. Oar Herbals 


have given us the figures and definitions 
of ſeveral kinds, or rather ſpecies, couch- 
ing alſo the hollyhock or garden mal- 


lows under that denomination; but the 


kinds more properly belonging to this 
claſs, are the malva ſytv. vulgaris fore 
pureo, common mallows with purple 


flowers; and the malua vulgaris fore 
albo, white mallows. 


The curl'd ſort, Mr. E 15 ſays, is. 
the beſt, being very friendly and emol- 


lient to the ventricle, and ſo rather me- 


dicinal, yet may the tops, well boild, 
be admitted; and the reſt (tho out of 
uſe at preſent) was taken by the pocts 


for all Callers in general. e 


held them the maluæ folium ſunctiſimum, 


{as the learned author beforemention'd 


;des, 


has it ) and we find (fays he) Epimen 
in Plato, at his mallows and aſphodels; 


n e ee 
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at the table; and the Romans-accounted_ 
it (as they very well might in thoſe hot- 
ter countries) amongſt the moſt We | 


of the garden produce. 


a ö 
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«x. 1 
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Mallows, or marſh 57a (days Mr. « Of its pro- 
De la Quintinye) arc propagated by ſeed Pros 


only, and are like one another in ſhape, 
but yet different as well in colour as 


in bigneſs; for the [ſeed of the mal- 


lows is much. bigger, than that pf the 


marſh mallows; and the latter-1s of a 


deeper brown than that of the plain 
mallows ; they are both dented, and are 
firip'd all over. 


This plant, tho it be little uſed in Time * 
boiling. with us here in England, is yer wing · 


of great moment in many other medi- 


cinal caſes, and ſhould not, for that rea- 
fon, be left out of the garden. The 
ſeeds are ſown in March or April, and 


the green is ſo hardy that it Will grow | 


any where; and reſiſt the extremity of 
the ſevereſt winters, being in truth on- 
ty'a field-plant,- which yet ought to be 


allow d a place in the potagery or kitchen 


garden; tho decency will not allow us 
to point out their particular uſes in this 


5 treatiſe. 10 finiſh this part of my task. 
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There were many other kinds of plants 


that were antiently admitted into the 
potagery and boiler, before ſpinage, and 


other greens brought from Spain, and 


unknown to this and ſome other parts 
of the world, were in uſe; to wit, the 


young tender leaves of the lapat hum acu- 


tum majus & minimum, as they are fi- 


gur d and deſcrib'd by Gerard, p. 388. 
and by Parkinſon, p. 1 224. (as the com- 
mon mercury, from its leaves and me- 


thod of ſeeding ſomewhat ally'd to ſpi- 


nage) is now caten by country people, 


as alſo hop-tops, nettles, GC. The 
ary machia ſiliquoſa glabra minor, the 


ſmall, ſmooth, codded willow herb, 


when freſh. and tender, may be uſed a- 
mongſt the boil'd or raw ſallets; the 


paler white poppey is eaten by the Ge- 
noeſe; by the Spaniard the tops of worm- 
wood, with oil alone, and without ſo 


much as, bread; as alſo coriander and 
rue, which Galen, that prince of herba- 


riſts, was accuſtom'd to eat raw and by 


it ſelf, without oil and ſalt; not to men- 
tion the very thiſtles, plants and herbs 


that grew heretofore i in ite i hedge But 
of de enough. e 


z * 
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"SECT. WM. CHAP. XXIX. 
Of garden ſorrel. 


1Orrel, in kitchen garden t. terms (Gaye 

Mr. De la Quint inye) is placed un- 
IS the title of verdures, or green pot- 
herbs, and eee is NET uſed i in 
the: pot. 

It is call'd * aceroſa, or Aike, from 
| es ſharpneſs or ſowernels' of its juice, 
as botaniſts tell us. 

Our herbariſts ſpeak of five « or ef ix ſorts, 
ies acetoſa Germanica, or octava, the 
large German ſorrel, the beſt of all for 
boiling 3 acetoſa froe oxalis Franca ſeu 
Romana, (Gerard, p. 307. ' Parkinſon, 
p. 742.) the French ſorrel, very much 
eſteem d; Acetoſa vulgaris, common 
ſorrel ; acetoſa tenui folio, or the aceto- 
ſa min. Ianceolata predic. 'ſheeps: ſorrel; 
to which they add the acetoſa minima 
froe oxalis minor, the ſmall leavd ſorrel, 
the beſt of all to cut into ſallets, on 
account of _ fincneſs: or its Aafes 5 
) HE 
rr ae tes a a0. Cate un, 

otan. 5. 3 hy? 
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there are divers kinds, Viz. the French 


acetocella, with a round leaf, growing 
plentifully in the North of En gland; 
the Roman axalis, the broad Cie be- 
fore-mentioned ; but the beſt of all is 
the Grernland, and ſo the practice of 


gardiners, and the catalogues of our beſt 


ſeedſmen confirm. There is another 


kind of ſorrel call'd acetofum trifolium, 


being the alleluia, or trifoliated\/wood- 
ſorrel,: which is of the nature of other 
ſorrals, being cold, abſterſive, acid, and 
ſharpens the appetite, aſſwages hoe _ 


the liver, ſtrengthens the: heart, 


anti: ſcorbutick, reſiſting —— 


andi iniparting ſo grateful a 


amidſt all. other herbs, as ſupplics the 
Want of orange, lemon, and other of 
the omphacia, and therefore never to be 
excluded out of boibd or raw ſallets. 
This and ſpinage being boil'd,, and cut 
with poachd eggs, is, in my humble 


_ 1Opinion; one of the beſt ſupper. diſhes 


in the world. In France we are told 


at, is uſed in buillons or thin Fan 8 


a their cooks do here alſo; > 19H 5 


All theſe kinds bear ſeed, wc may 


be ld A in any of the months of March, 


5 ogg OP "POE, 1 and re 
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3 and as Mr. De la Quintinye obſerves) 


in the beginning of September too; pro- 
vided they. be allow d ſufficient time to 
grow big enough to reſiſt the rigor of 


the Winter. Sorrel may be ſowed either 


open ground, or in drills, as ſpinage 
was; but being a plant that lives many 
years without any renovation, and form- 
ing many heads of tufts, it is caſily part- 
ed ox ſlipt, and the manner of doing 
which in the ſpring being wen — 


5 Ienced not enlarge upon it. 
ture of this herb; is the 


The chief cul 
keeping them clean weeded, and watering 
it in ſome of the parching dry ſeaſons, 
otherwiſe it will cat wither d and tough; 
and you ſhould alſo cut off the old 


leaves twice. or thrice a year, and put 


freſh mold and dung mixt together over 
the old ſtems or tufts; by which means 


the herb becomes as it were new, and 


the young tender leaves make a ſuffici- 
ent amends for the expence; and by 
autting ſome part of it at one time, and 
ſame at another (for it ſhould! not be 
cut all at one time) you will always have 
ſome that is young and tender; except 
it be ſaved for ſeed; for which there is 


little 9 it is lo well raiſed 


9 3169 | * by 
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by off. ſets or ſips. And thus much 
concerning . ſorrel. 
I ſhall now Rah hs ſation with 


the artichoke and aſparagus, that with 


fo much Honour rien oF as rear 0 


ee ſallets. ny rohe 


8 * F 3 8 
914 
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Of the articheaux, or artichole.. DA. 
"HE e of ws Be 208, or 
nagarticheaux of the Ms; which 
was in former times call'd Cynara, might 
have very juſtly maintain'd à priority in 
this ſection, but that I have reſerv'd this 


and the aſparagus to cloſe the tanks, 


| and bring up the rear of all boil'd fal. 


4948 5 5 *. 14 


The . * fable, by Which 


1 would make us believe that arti- 


cheaux, the Cynara of thoſe times, had 
its original appellation from Cynara, a 


certain virgin; who was metamorphosd 


out of her on fhape into this uſeful 
plant: But others, better skill'd- in bo- 
tanology, ſay: it had its derivation 2 ci · 
uere (from aſbes) which makes them flou- 
we very well or 3 that it is ſo 

55 Curd 
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ealld from that fine pale, aſhy blew, 
with which the leaves and ſtalks are 
powder * 

Our Engliſb Herbals divide dhe alt 
choke into — ſorts or ſpecies, which 
are indeed, I believe, all that we have 
nov, tho in ſome meaſure-obſcur'd and 
unknown by thoſe names; vis. the 
eynara ſativa rubra, or the cynara maxi- 
ma Anplica, the large red Engliſh gar- 
den artichoke; perhaps no other than 
what we now call the red Roman; the 
eynara ſativa alba, the garden white ar- 
tichoke; and the cynara patula, or the 
French artichoke of ' Parkinſon; p. 519. 
and of Gerard, p. 1153. in all probabi- 
lity no other than the open-headed green 
artichoke, ſometimes calbd the crown- 


artichoke; however that be, the kinds Ae - 


that now have place moſt in our gar- 
dens, and which are only larger or fmal- 
ler; better. or | worſe; according to the 
goodneſs of the ſoil on which they are | 
planted, ate the red Roman, the crown 
artichoke; and the large green; which 
is indeed an excellent kind, and but in 
few hands as yet: But moſt of them aro 
to be had ut bene very good, 36113 
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1 It is a plant that i is cultivated amongſt 
| market-gardiners. about London, with 
more than ordinary induſtry, becauſe it 
brings in great profit, for about and af- 
ter Michaelmas all their whole gardens 
at Rother hith, | Lambeth, and other ad- 
jacent places, are nothing elſe; where 
putting them into a kind of baskets they 
call maunds, they ſell them from two, 
to three, four, or five ſnillings per maund, 
that does not hold above due A 
dozen and half, or two dozen at m 
fewer or more according as — 
are in ſiae; thoſe that are the largeſt be- 
ing the moſt valuable, as yielding what 
they ng the largeſt bottoms, and gonſe- 
_ quently; th E: moſt meat. ia | ito Of; 
| of . There is but one ſeaſon for flipping 
ben and ee and tranſplanting of artichokes, though 
_— [3 cy come in at different ſcaſonsz the 
baten, i firſt begin to appear in May, and. while 
te of they are ſmall are often fryd by the 
cook, for ſeveral uſes in the kitchen; 
but in June and Jun they will be in 
perfection, according as the ſtem is more 
ot ic6 in good proof; for theſe firſt 
always teõm me from old roots or ſtems, 
that have been planted two ot three 
years; for which: reaſon you. ſhould al- 
+. | MAI 
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ways take care to have two or three 
dozen of old roots or ſtems, not only 
as they are to afford early heads, but 
alſo that from thence (as from a nurſery) 
you may draw off young ſets to ſcatter 
all up and down: your garden, in all ya- 
cant places, as the London or market 
gardiners do: But as theſe old ſtocks 
will grow too large, and conſequently 
decay in three or fout years, about the 
middle of thofe four years you are to 
plant more, that ſo you may have a con- 
ſtant ſupply; and it is alſo proper to 
have your new roots for ſuch ſupply 
from ſoils of a different nature, or elſe 
theſe, like many other of the garden- 
produce, will i and come to 
nothing. „ eee 

They are multiply d, as is before hint- | 
ed, by lips or off. ſets which every plant 

of them naturally produces | yearly in 
_ -the ſpring, round its old 'root; and 
Which muſt be taken off with care, hy 
with what fibres you poſſibly can, 
ſoon as they are grown big F ; 
leaving to each ſtock 'three of the beſt, 
and thoſe that /are- ſituated” at the far. 
[theft diftance from each other, to head 
NN the firſt * The n 
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It is a plant that is, cultivated amongſt 
market-gardiners. about London, with 
more than ordinary induſtry, becauſe it 
brings in great profit, for about and af- 
ter Mic haelmas all, their whole gardens 
at Rother hith, | Lambeth, and other ad- 
jacent places, are nothing elſe; Where 
putting them into a kind of baskets they 


call maunds, they ſell them from two, 


to three, four, or five ſhillings ber maund, 
that does not hold above a dozen, a 
dozen and half, or two dozen at moſt, 


fewer ot more according as the artichokes 
are in ſiae; thoſe that are the. largeſt be- 


ng the moſt: valuable, as yielding what 
they call the largeſt bottoms, and cone. 
duently the meſt meat. 


22 - There is but one ſeaſon: for flipping 


— 
the prope 


gation and 


and tranſplanting. of artichokes, though | 
they come in at different ſeaſons; the 
firſt begin to appear in May, and while 


Lada,“ they are ſmall- are often fryd by the 


cook, for ſeveral uſes in the kitchen; 


but in June and Juin they will be in 


perftetion, according as the ſtem is more 


ot ic6 in good proof; for theſe firſt 


always teome from old roots or ſtems, 
that have been planted two ot three 


years; for Which reaſon you. ſhould al- 
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ways take care to have two or three 
dozen of old roots or ſtems, not only 
as they are to afford early heads, but 
alſo that from thence (as from a nurſery) 
you may draw off young ſets to ſcatter 
all up and down your garden, in all ya- 
cant places, as the London or market 
-gardiners do: But as theſe old ſtocks 


will grow too large, and conſequently 


decay in three or fout years, about the 
middle of thofe four years you are to 


plant more, that ſo you may have a con- 


ſtant ſupply;ʒ and it is alſo proper to 
have your new roots for ſuch ſupply 
from ſoils of a different nature, or elſe 
theſe, like many other of the garden- 
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produce, war Wi . and come to 


nothing. 


They are multiply d, as is dolores nz 


ed, by ſlips or off. ſets which every plant 


of them naturally produces yearly in 


the ſpring, round its old root; and 
Which muſt be taken off with care, ders 
with what fibres you poſſibly can, 

ſoon as they are grown big e 5 
leaving to each ftock three of the belt, 
and thoſe that dre ſituated” at the far. 


Alien Aldaner from ck Gtller d Hen 


yok the firſt Pe: The di ance and me- 
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thod of planting them is too well known 
for me to need to repeat or enlarge up- 
on it; but it muſt be noted that it vpn 
to be a good deep ſtrong ſoil, trench” d 
in with dung and earth well mix d to- 
gether, and not ſuch as lies in the wa- 
ter, nor yet, if poſſible, on a dry ſand, 
fox then, without watering it conſider- 
ably, your heads will be always ſmall. 
Artichokes, as moſt other kirchen 
vegetables do, affect a freſh hearty deep 
ſoil, before ſuch is mended or made o- 
ver rank with dung, as L have experi- 
enc'd in the fruitful potagery of Blen- 
heim, where there was ſome of the 
latgeft, ſweeteſt, and beſt artichokes 
at their firſt planting, that ever were ſeen 
in England, at ou that Samet omg. 
EntIEdge. > * 
Ihe French len any in ae of "A 
| bout four foot vide, and three foot 
diſtance from each other; but in Eng- 
land we generally plant them at about 


three foot aſunder every way, and ſo go 
on cach ſide the rows, making no bed 
at all z the reaſon of which is, becauſe 
they plant beet · chards between each row, 
as requiring one and the ſame culture 
ng all che winters 

Or, 
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or, which is a reaſon of ſome moment, 
that the roots of the beet chard being 


' ſweeter and tenderer, may divert the 
garden mice from gnawing the roots of 


the artichokes, which in winter- ſeaſon, 


for want of er eras they are _ to 
do. : 


ſhould be removed once every three 
years, cutting off all their out- leaves at 
the beginning of every winter, but tak- 
ing care the heart or inſide be not da- 
maged; and at the ſame time laying ſome 
new long dung amongſt them, letting a 


little of the middle or ftock appear a- 


bove ground; this is a practice that 
is common in all gentlemens gardens: 


But thoſe who have large gardens for 


the market, and have not quantities of 
long dung ſufficient for their purpoſe, 
only tie up their middles with little 
bands of baſs-. mats, having firſt ſlipt and 


prun d them, as before, and cut off all 


their out · leaves, then dig round them at 


Theſe diane as is 'befort Ae | 


ſome reaſonable diſtance, and, according 


to the term uſed amongſt gardiners, land 
them up; Which landing is generally 


done in October, or the beginning of 


eee and the drier the earth is 


of: 


| ? a n 4 
eee — 


— — 
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at the time of landing, the better, for 
8 it ſhould rot the hen of 82 | 
27 eb March is WES time for unco· 
vering and ſlipping them as before, if 
„ enough. if not, you are to defer it 
ſome time longer, taking off all that 
ſtraw and litter that is on, before it be 
as it were converted to dung, and dig 
it into the ground, but not deep, only 
juſt ſpittle it in, as gardiners generally 
term it. And his is the method for 
dil stocks. | 
of the - Ihe ſecond crop of artichikes (which 
cond —. ff generally laſt from the beginning or 
middle of Auguſt to the latter end of 
October, and ſometimes, in a mild year, 
| 2 November) are of the out. ſets 
b the old ſtocks before - mentioned, 
where having a good many you chuſe 
out only the ſtrongeſt, for ſome of the 
| ſmall ones will not head till the year 
following; but all thoſe that I am now 
treating of are planted promiſcuouſly 
in any vacant part of the garden, where 
the ſummer crops are drawn off, from 
the middle of March to the latter end 
of May ſucceſſively, that they may ſuc- 
_ each other in the ſame „ 
- WE 
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the latter end of the year, thoſe ſets be- 
ing, as is before hinted, to be pulli d up 


and thrown away after they have pro- 
ducd their heads. A method obſery'd 


by few gentlemens gardiners that I know. 


of, tho much by the market-gardiners 
about London. 


As ſoon as the fruit © of theſe tas well | 
as the others) begin to appear, they muſt 


be watered plentifully, eſpecially if it 
be a dry ſoil, and a dry ſeaſon, laying 
graſs-muck, or any other long ſtuff or 
dung, to the roots, to keep them moiſt, 
for herein depends the largeneſs and 
goodneſs that is to be expected in a good 


artichoke; tho' this is a method not to 


be taken in large gardens, as before ; 


for in the marſhes, their ground being 


moiſt, the ſun exhales that moiſture in 
ſuch a manner as to ſave all waterings, 

at leaſt any great ones, after they are once 
planted and rooted. c 


The plants (as I aid before) Pang to 


be pull d up and thrown away as ſoon as 


the heads are uſed, there needs no fur- 
ther rules for the culture; and if they 


ſhould be preſerved, e is ſet 8 80 


on this TRI 
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| SECT. nn CHAP. * 
| of the Spaniſh chardon. 


2 R cerduus eſſen centus, or 
nuiſb chard, being a wild . 
or Find of artichoke, comes next to be 
treated of, being amongſt the French 
and other outlandiſh cooks, had in great 
eſteem, - and by them ſerved up 4 la 
po verade, as the French term It: mon 
nl, pepper, Go. 
Ihe ſeed is of an oval Coma: 404 a- 
es the bigneſs of a wheat grain, of 
a very dark green, or blackiſh colour, 
mark d with black ſtreaks from one end 
to the other, the firſt crop of which is 
ſown about the middle of April, and 
_ the other at the en or middle of 
n Some there are who foe them on 
75 beds well prepated with dung rotted 
- mold, or on hot- beds when the heat 
is going off, and after that plant them 
out into trenches or pits, as they do 
cellery; but the French, as Mr. De Iz 
Quintinye tells us, ſow the ſeed imme- 
N in pits, a full foot wide, and ſix 
TIAL 4 -. nes. 
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jockes deep, fill'd with good mold, and 
in beds made four or five foot wide, in 


order to place in them two ranks. of 
' thoſe little, trenches or pits checker wiſe: 


they put five or ſix ſeeds in every hole, 


but with an intention to let only two 
or three of them grow, if they all come 


up, taking away thoſe that are over and 


above that number, to ſupply thoſe 


places where perhaps none came up, or 


20 other vacancies. 

Baut it is good to have ſome e 
a hot · bed, or on ſome bed where. the 
heat is expiring, as before ; theſe being 
cover d with pieces of old mats ox ſtraw, 
ſhould be opened in fifteen or twen- 


tmp days, to ſee if they ſprout, if not N 


you. may conclude the ſecd is bad, an 


ſo ought to ſow more; the ſeeds of 
the firſt ſowing are generally three weeks, 
and the laſt. fifteen days a coming up, 
but muſt not be ſown. before, the latter 
end of April, or beginning of MA, 


being apt to grow big and run to ſeed 


in Auguſt and September, and then they 
are not good; for which reaſon great 


care muſt be taken to water them, be- 
_ cauſe that will hinder them from ſeed- 
3 and when tow ards the latter end of 


od: 


M October, 
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an you have 4 mir d to WIT 
them, yon take the advantage of ſome 


Wy day to tie up all their! leaves toge- 


ther with bands made of firaw or long 


Htter Well twifted about them, fo that 


the air may; not penetrate nor come at 
chem, except it be at the very top, which 


| is ro be left 


open. 

Theſe Plants chus ea up, will An 
" about fifteen days, or three weeks, 
and grow fit to eat. Thoſe who make 


| tie of them to any purpoſe, continue 


tying them up and covering them. „till 


the winter approaches, and chen take 
them up, and tranſplant them into the 


green-houſe br cellar (as collyflowers are 


ferv'd). to have. them all the winter; 


ſome of theſe plants are good to tranf- 


plant in the naked earth in the Be 
ing ſpring, to ſced in June and Ju, 
elſe fome of thoſe platrts are g Cr bs 
tied up in” their . 0 places got will 
ſerve tor three or Our times os er [1 
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SECT: m. | CHAP: rtl. 


1 bn 


| | Of the aher kus, ite cultare, fc 


* N * * 


HE aſparagus.i is che laſt oe ſhall . 
treat of in this ſection; which, 
ds to the various methods of its 
raiſing; and the many different months 

of the year in Which it is eaten, added 
to its own natural goodneſs, might Wel! 
claim the precedence: of . other mes 
Plants 

: I is call d aſparagus, ay S Notts 
ritate) from its aptitude to ſhoot or run 

high and into prickles ; tho others, per ⸗- 
kaps better skilłd in botany, derive it 
from ſome roots in the * Greet language, 
which imply its efficacy againſt trems | 
bling, as it is ſuppoſed to be an excel- 

lent cordial, temperately hot and 5 
dinretic and eaſy of digeſtion; 

Pim Gys of it. eee = 
enfrorum lautaſſima aura; and in ano- 

ther: place, the moſt uſeful: herb that 

is for the ſtomach, and being mix d with, 


1 
1 


1 A he 6 pre mes 


Vid: Card! 2 : 
r klin. Nat. "Lib. a0. . 16. 791 3107 
3 M2 cummin, 


The Practical Kitchen Gardiner. 
cummin, throws off all inflammations 
therefrom, and helps the eyes. 
i Our Engliſb writers of plants and gar- 
dening have long ago given us two kinds 
of this uſcful plant, vig. the aſpar 
* or garden aſparagus, and the 
aragus Batavus maximus, the great 
Wutch' aſparagus; and our catalogues 
mention no more: But there are other 
kinds, at leaſt they have their denomina- 
tion from places where they are excel- 
lently large and good, ſuch as Batterſea, 
Canterbury, Graveſend, and other places, 
raisd no doubt from the antient ſtock, 
| ng . improvd by ſoil and culture. 
Propenies. Mx. Evelyn ſays, that next to fleſh, 
nothing is more nouriſhing, as Sim. Se- 
thius, an excellent phyſician held; they 
are ſometimes, ſays he; eaten raw with 
oil and vinegar; but with more deli- 
cacy (the bitterneſs firſt exhauſted), being 
ſo ſpeedily boil'd as not to loſe that ver- 
dure and agreeablèe tenderneſs which is 
their peculiar excellence and recommen- 
dation, and is done by letting the water 
oil, as you do for coleworts, before 
you put them in; and, if I may for 
once aſſume the province of à cook, 
8 not letting 1 3 long in wa- 
len der 


The Practical Kitchen Gardiner. 165 
ter after they are boil'd, but as ſoon as 
ever the boiling is over, the putting 
them unſtringed or untied, on the back 
ſide of a plate, there to be drain d of 
all its moiſture, and then ſprinkled with 
ſalt, and butter d, is, in the opinion of 
ſome very curious nem of gregt 

| value. 

It highly behoves. every due and Of maine 
planter that would have good aſparagus, . If 7 
in the firſt place to take eſpecial care, gu. 8 
about the ſaving the ſeed, becauſe from 
thence it is that they may expect good 
ſucceſs, and reap the benefit of their 

labour; as the ſtalks ſpring up in ſome 
bed about five or ſix years old, obſerve 
the earlieſt and the largeſt, and ſticking 
a ſtick by them, ſuffer them not to be 
cut; obſerve alſo that they be round, 
| plump, full, and ſhort- headed, and tur- 
gid or rounding at top; and not thin 
and furrowed, which is a ſign of a weak 
bad kind; and as they begin to branch 
they ſhould be ſtak d, and ſecurd frem 
the winds which will annoy them in 
their ſeeding, and ſuch vigorous ſhoots 
| will afford ſeeds; well nouriſhd par- 
„ 1 ut ones 3 of eg aother- 


7 * 1 
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16s The Prattical Kitchen Gardiner. | 
0 ſowing The ſeed being thus ſavd, and clean'd 
he ſeed. of its {lime and mucilage, by waſhing, 
drying, c. which is done in the latter 
end of September, you can't ſow it too 
ſoon, becauſe, like ſome other ſeeds, 
it takes ſome time to extricate it ſelf 
out of that teſtaceous priſon or ſhell, 
in which it is enclos d. The earth where- 
in it is own ſhould be of the richeſt 
kind, and it may be ſown either in 
Un drills, or in open ground, taking care 
to cover it over with fine mold, and 
aftet that with ſome ſhort, and almoſt 
rotten dung (better than that which is 
longer) to keep the froſt out of the 
ground, during obs winter-ſeaſon ; and 
by that means the plants will ſhoot'very 
_ early and very ſtrong in the ſpring, and 
be us good as any two year plants or- 
der dlother ways; and in this bed they 
may ſtand, if not too thick, which 
--., thould be carefully voided; for two 
years, bi, from the Michaclmar they 
ate ſowed, to the next Marrh come 
woelder months following; and then 
8 te plant out into open 
s, but et alone a year longer, 
Re il be never the worle;, but then 
tex muſt be thinn'd, or elſe the rotz 
CIA will 
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Te Practical Kitchen, Gardiner. 
will entangle i in one another ſo. as that 
they can't be parted without ſome dith- 
PY; nor grow ſo large. 

ere are others that chuſe to ſow 
: eſe ſeeds. in the ſpring, on account of 
he garden mice, which, are apt to de- 
— the ſeed: Nor can it be deny d, 


py 
. 5 
£ TY 
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but that the ſpring ſowing is near as 


good. as the autumn; but they muſt ſtand 
in the ſeed bed at leaſt two years from 
their ſowing, and muſt, as well as the 
| others are, be carefully weeded and wa- 
tered, during the ſummer months, all 
that time; and indeed, after all, it is 


beſt for a private gentleman, that plants 


but half a dozen or half a ſcore beds, 


to buy of ſome honeſt well-known gar · 


diner, who raiſes them on purpoſe, be- 


_ cauſe. it will expedite the « Sens hopes 
ug ſooner. 


The plants being chus r rais d, or pro g. . 2 


cur d, you arc, about the beginning of fl 
Marth, to prepare your ground to re- 
geive them, firſt, by trenching out ſuch 
A piece of ground as yon deſign for it, 
be it e three, four, five. on ſix rod 
of ground, more. or leſs but three rod 


58 Enough for 4 mall family, as five Or 


1 fox a large on 


wel 410 re Vach 5 
1 | 


Paragus. 
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| The Practical Kitchen Gardiner. | 
In the firſt place, you are to open a 
b three foot wide, as is the man- 


ner when you trench for carrots, parſ- 
nips, or other eſculents, and laying the 


ſwarth or turf at bottom, lay next to it 

a layer of dung and rich earth mix d, 
a foot thick, (for it will fink to leſs) 
and after another layer or mixture of 
the natural mold about ſix inches more, 
and then another layer of dung and earth 


mix d, about a foot more; and laſt of all, 
A foot thick of good natural mold, mix'd 


with old melon earth, at leaſt the places 


where the roots are planted ſhould be 


* — With ſu ck 

The whole ground being thus levell'd, 
Gis beds are to be mark'd out at about 
four foot wide, and to contain four 
rows, at twelve inches afurder, which 


makes in all three foot, the outſide line 

of each bed to be ſix inches within the 
edge or verge of the four foot bed, be- 
tween which let there be an alley of 


two foot, to come between to weed the 


beds; which done, rake the bed length- 


8 are that N them not ab 


Ways, at the three foot diſtance before- 


mention d, and then again croſs-ways; 


every mark being a foot wide, tho others f 


=. | - eight 


3% "3 * 
0 1 


The Practical Kitchen Gardiner. 
cight 'or nine inches, but that in 'time; 
when the roots come to ſpread, will be 


too narrow. 
When this is Aal open all the 
points Where the line has croſſed five 


two deep, 


* \ 


or ſix inches wide, and about an inch or 
and ſpread the roots of the 
aſparagus, as the roets of an elm or o- 
ther tree is ſpread; for the ſqueezing 
them together, and ſetting them with a 
dibber is not a good way, inaſmuch as 
it forces the root to run downwards, 


and not to expand it ſelf as it ought i 


to do. 


This done, cover in the root with a. 
bour three or four inches of mold; and 


che bed being all levell'd and cmooth d, 


thereon you may ſow a thin of 


onions, lettuce, and reyes faletings, a 
uſual, but not thick. 


- 
4 
N Fi 5 


The earth being all freſh and go 
tacke will be little occaſion of renew. r 


ground for two or three years to come, 


after they are planted”; but you muſt. 
every winter lay on a little long litter, 


and in the ſpring, 


which / 


to keep the froſt out of the ground, | 
when it is rotten, - 
9 and dig our' little earth; 
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ing or laying on any dreſſes on your 24 


2 


F * 
| o * N . . 
* | 2 5 ' £4? 
7 x 
, 


* 
BIR 
ar” 


| ly fall; into the. ally 
— cs pany its, and. care muſt be ta- 
ken to weed and keep the beds clean, 
all, the two ſummers following; but 
Jon muſt not ſow or plant, gh: large 
crops on the beds, nat cut any. of the 
aſparagus,. till. the third year after the 
plants are planted; becauſe if..zou. do 
it Will. cauſe, the roats. to |, bleed, and 
weaken them in ſuch a manger as that 
they wont bg, long liwvd, or bear fo 
ban ſhoots, or endure long afterwards. 
of thewin- Ahout Michael mac, ot ſome rcaſon- 
If abs dreſſing r able. time afterwards, you are to Cut a- 
LE "WAY: che haulm and ſeed of the Aera 


thad,. ty 6 ſoo + Kong dung Kron 
90 ke 916 
4 5 
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according to the ingenious Dr. Lifter, 
then (in the Philoſ. Tranſact. num. 250 
inſtead of covering the beds with ſuch 
naſty litter, I ſhould adviſe a mixture of 
ſea-cole aſhes, ſea-ſand, oyſter-ſhells burnt 
and bruis d, and all mix'd. with a little 
earth and rotten dung to mire them 
with, and room to open therein, and 
to heat and inſpire the bed with new 
and productive vigor; and upon all that 
ſuperſeminating and ſtrewing ſome clean 
wheat - ſtraw; and what may not be ex- 


pected from a bed ſo dreſsd? The third 
year, when the aſparagus is fit for cut- 


171 


ting, when there is ſuch a top and ſuch. - 


a bottom the top ought to be about 
five or ſix inches of this new earth; 
but that is not to be apply d till the 
yer before you cut your aſparagus.” - 
There are ſome who dreſs: their eds 
with the dung of pigeons or poultry; 
which by reaſon of its great ſalaciouſ- 
neſs, heats and enriches the ground be- 
10% to a very great degree, and will 


produce ſtalks of an uncommon dimen- 


Kon,” and chuſe a hundred of the graſs 

to weigh "from" twenty to twenty five 

Lord or more bu? mut leave it to 
_ 0 ui Tor 11 


The Practical Kitchen Gardiner. 
and to expericnce whether graſs ſo large, 
and which is dung'd with ſuch a naſty 
dung can be good, or indeed any bet- 
ter than thoſe which are raisd at or 
bout Lambeth, or any. other part of 
re which may be eaſily taſted and 
diſtinguiſhed, from that which is ſmaller, 
and is rais d in the country, whilſt the 
other is as if it grew in a ſtinking dung- 
heap, and the gardens themſelves more 
naſty and andere me Fan n auge 
mon- hore. | | 


2. 


SECT. It. CHAP: XXXII. 
Of _ Ke or  raif ing er e, very 


: kk 


D H 1 3 and raiſing. of . 
1 © ragus early, will require a chap- 
ber it ſelf, it being now a matter ſo 
much in uſe, at le the manner or me- 
thod of raiſing it, in all its degrees, is 
too large for a aper in o n a. 
dolume, 1 
The Dutch were the firſt that — | 
ais method over with them out of Hol. 
Land, and at the revolution, amongſt 


ther * with ** Sand 


— 
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now ſome tin&ure and remains, for, 


contrary to us, they love that which is 
cither white by nature, or is whitned 
by art; whilſt the Eugliſb, I think with 


much more probability of reaſon, love 
that which is the greeneſt; but I re- 


member a very great Prince (King Wil. 
ham the Third) that delighted in the 


white kind above all others, which pro- 
bably induced his countrymen to follow 
his example; and this is with us, tho' _ 
of little account, truly call d Dutch —_ | 
_ ragus. = 
here are two bod by which gar- | 
diners force their aſparagus; the firſt is 
left to us by Mr. De la Quintinye; but 
the laſt is what our own countrymen 
and market-gardiners have arriw d to a 


Sen perfection in. 


That of Monſ. De A Quintin vi 


which he recommends. for ſorrel, and 


were better extended alſo to mint and 
tarragon, is to take out the earth in the 
alleys between two cold beds, à foot 
(add, if poſſible, about two foot) deep, 
and fill them up afterwards with long 
Warm dung, to heat the neighbouring 
earth, and if it be for aſparagus, to co- 
75 ver the whole bed over with the ſame 
„ | r. 
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The Pratfica! Kitchen Gardiner, 
dung, to depreſs the heat of the other 
dung, which would otherwiſe evaporate, 
and to help to warm the eatth ;: and 


when the aſparagus begins to ſprout, 
they put bells upon each plant, or c- 
ver the whole beds with glaſs frames, 


which: is better; after which the heat of 
thoſe paths muſt be rene wd, by ſtirring 
them ſtom the bottom upw ard, 2 
— from time to time, an er 
cation of freſh/ dung, covering {be 


the bells or glaſs frames with dry 1955 
dung, or skreens of ſtraw, or ſuch like 


matter for the reaſons above expreſſed, 
when we were treating of aſparagus and 


ſorrel . in hot beds. The aſparagus plants 


thus warm d, and feeling under 


| thoſe bells or glaſs frames an air zs com- 


fortable as that in the months of April 


or Me they produce ſhoots that are 


red at their firſt coming up; but which 
after that turn green and long, like 
thoſe that nature it ſelf produces in 


warm and temperate ſeaſons; The on- 


I inconvenience of theſe artificial heat 
ings, is, that becauſe they muſt be very 
wolent to penctrate ſo cold an carth, 


they dry up and ſpoil thoſe plants, ® 
that fuch * ä 


145 b 4 £ ing 


eee geen _ 
well, as Othe 
ſpring Rindly aſterwarxs; und cho th 
be let alone co ot three years after 


the fruit heating, Vet at moſt are able 


to endure but one more. „ en 


"What may 68 adde e this Wit 


more than poſſible reaſon, is, that the 
alleys ef thoſe beds y intended to 


uſe in chis mannet ouglit to be at leaſt 


thtee foot and a half or four foot wide, 


and che beds not abeve two fobt ind 
a Half or three foot at moſt; for it is 4 
great thickneſs of earth, hen beds are 


fer foot wide, and the alleys but two, 


for duch'a final body of dung to ſtrike 
a ment ro it; as all thoſe chat make 
hotcbeds to raiſe melons, eucumbers, and 


5 other things, 40 experience. * 
m will de alſo to little po OG: 


ed £73: 
68th te beat 
wile they would do, heuet 


deaveur to heat he ene — are O ek 


vorn out, but rather thofe that ate Four, 


five," ſi or fever" yrars od; for then 


the rodts are ſtrong, and able to bear 
the Heat; whereastheſe that are old and 


worn out, if they ſhodt at all the graſs 


will be ſmall and geod for little; 
the roots of aſparagus are fo cafily rad d, 
ors; cheap to he —— 


9 2 : Ne 


NO e ange a, ieee ede or induc: 
try may furniſh himſelf” with, beds and 
glaſſes, or bell frames, for this purpoſe. 
| 5 would have the gardiner go above 
two foot deep in the proceſs above- 
— — d, and as much as in him lies 
undermine the bed with his 4 and 
5 thruſt the dung underneat gn 
Mr. De a Quint inye direds, * the 
aforegoing proceeding, in relation to 
aragus beds, is not to be done till 
ſome time in January, it being in the 
directions of that month ; 3 ſo that what 
is above written is ſet, down, at leaſt 
ſo much of it, as it was penn d by chat 
moſt excellent and induſtrious gardiner; 
bat our Writers of late are ſo mild, and 
ſineſs of gardening is ſo much 
bs — known, and ſo much more im- 
Porec -fince his time, and the experi- 
ence of theſe days ſhew us, that an in- 
Aduſtrious gardiner may well begin in 
ember. or December, as ſoon as he 
has taken —— of his ſummer and au- 
tumn employ; for aſparagus is of too 
hardy a nature to be hurt by any little 
33 about the beginning or middle of 
then may be allow d to be a 
ime proper * n the, . * . 


ed & 


— 


E 


MY 


ral times, from the beginning of No- Paragur. 


vember to the beginning or middle f 


5 but the pleaſure of ſeeing, in the midſt 
of the ſevexeſt froſt and ſnow, abun- 
dance of aſparagus grow both thick and 
green, and every way moſt excellent, 
is great enough for to take us ff from 
grudging at our coſt and trouble. And 
4t may be truly ſaid, (ſays that haughty 
potager, in paiſe of his great maſter,) 
that Was then à privilege hardly belong- 
ing to any but his great. maſter; tho 
nowewve can ſhew them thouſands up- 
on thouſands in the gardens of Gur la- 
boxious neat-houſ men, 0d 36 4 


— g 


But to proceed in the, method of 
forcing aſparagus on hot · beds made on 
Purpoſe. Vou are, in the firſt place, to 
raiſe. or procure roots that are proper for 
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| moſt; the taking of old worn · dur roots 


for that purpoſe, out of old beds, be- 


* nn 


ing, in the Gpinion of all practitioners, 


but loſt labour; ſuch rote oußht then 


s are healthy and firon 


Having 4 fifth or ſixth part ef eple allies, 
Tantiers bark, faw-@uſt;"6t thy other ve- 


to be three or four years old, and ſuch 
re heal $5: (orthey wont 
bear ſuch violent forcing) of 'which'the 
gardiners and neat- hoe men shot 
London have always great ſtore, which 
they fell to one another; when any ne 


of their on fraternity wants them, for 
about four or 'five Mi 


it K e ſhillifigs per pole, 
more or leſs, for any pole of ſtitern 
foot and a half ſquare; and great cart 


mould be taken that the roots be not 
cut ſhort or bruis d. 


- Being türe provided with-roots:abour 
the beginning of Nobember, you are to 


make 4 ridge, or tidges, according to 
the quantity of melon frames you have; 


and this ridge ought to Be made very 
ſtrong, the weather being <61d; and che 
ridge to laſt a great While; (five! foet 
wide at bottom, four fobt at top, und 
three fobt, or three fbot And a half high, 


at leaſt; mate in the anner that Ros 


deen heretofore tauglit for Melon kidges, 


getable | 


The Practical Kitchen Gardiner, 
table matter mix d with it, to prolong 
its heat, and clothing it and the frames 
and glaſſes all over, raiſe the heat at its 
firſt making, and uſing all ſuch arts as 
have been taught before on other ac- 
counts, for the ſtrengthning and conti- 
nuance of the heat of beds. 
ou may carth your ridge immedi- 
ately as ſoon as ever it is made, about 
five or ſix inches thick; and as there is 
not ſo much danger in burning the roots 
as there is in melons and cucumbers, 
the plants may be alſo immediately ſet, 
there being a layer of rotten dung put 


upon the ridge to keep the heat kom 5 


riſing irregularly, as heretofore menti- 
ond; after the plants are ſet at about 
eight inches aſunder, you cover che roots 
two inches thick Wich che beſt We 
jon. bed earth you can get. 


179, 


But as yet you need ue pb on the 5 


— but only throw mats over the 
earth, that the ſteam and fury of the 


— may have room to cvaporate, whilſt 


the foots will be ſtriking in the grounds 
und let the ridge lie ſo for five or fix 
days, then put over your frames and 
glaſſes,” and lay an inch, or two or three 
ANY . mold over 


>» 77 . 


2 0 = 


Mites; the buds begin to > appear as 
bove ground, which will be in about 
ten or fifteen days after planting; then 
you muſt give them air, according as the 
weather will permit, ſince it is that 
Which makes them green, and .contri- 
butes chicfly to the goodneſs of their 
raſte; and if the ridge is in any degree 
hot, and the weather mildiſh, they may 
be tiled up with a thick tile or piece 
of brick, all night as well as day; for 
the more they have of the ſteam, the 
more ſickly and dungy they will taſte. 
Some give them an inch or two of 
| freſh mold more, / after they are come 
up, not judging it right. to earth the 
ridge but two or three times; but thus 
managed you may expect good graſs for 
a month ſucceſſively, if the ſeverity of 
the weather, or, which is worſe, great 
rains and no ſun, don t hinder. Nut it's 
proper, as the heat of youỹů ridge de- 
cays, and as the weather is either ſe- 
yerer or milder, to lay freſh; dung all 
the bed, to ſtrike in freſh heat, 
and to cover the glaſſes above in all 
cold, Weather, ſo as that the bed, may 
keep working continually, as: gard 


wn are uſed to t . 
tl AT e 


2 
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And for a continual ſucceſſion all the 
winter, in about three weeks more let 
there be another ridge made, and in a- 

bout three weeks or a month more an- 
other, moving the frames and glaſſes 
from one to another; as the former beds 
g0 . unleſs you have enough for them 
all, which is indeed better. A ridge of 
ten — twelve yards long is ſufficient for 
. nn family. | 


"SECT. IV. CHAP, XXXIV. 


of. thoſe — and  bulbous- 8 
plants, &c. that are rais 4 in OE | 
ee 1 


bs $5: l 


H E next tion, or claſs of cu- 
1 linary plants I ſhall produce, are 
ole that are rais d purely for the ſake 
of their roots, which are ſometimes 
long, ſometimes round, and ſometimes 
tuberous or grumous, as nature has diſ- 
poſed them to be, but all of them very 
uſcful in the Rn and for the bene- 
+ Thoſe that Havent wrote of the deriva- Of the de- 
tion of the word eſculentus, tell us, it ven. 
8 DN wow ective of Ciceros, ſo call'd (quod 
15115 N 3 eſui 


W 


with the Scorzonere,' and others. 


The Fasten n G, 


eſui aptun eft) from their aptitude to bb 
eaten raw or boil'd;z and in this ſenſe 
alſo Scaliger uſes the word, where he 
ſets down that it has not occurred to 


him whether the ſeeds or herbs are eat- 


able in like manner as the plants them- 
ſelves are; by which it appears, by eſcu- 
lent muſt be. underſtood its edible qua- 
lity, and not its ſhape; as ſome great 
gardiners have underſtood; and ſo Schre- 
velius alſo conſtrues, it to be eſculentus, 
from bee, Or beden, gue comedi po- 
teſt) derived from the German word, 
broat, anglice, bread. But be that as it 


will, of this kind are the red and o- 


range carrot, the ſwelling and Navarre. 
Of this kind alſo are the parſnip, the 


black and white Spaniſb radiſh, the 


London, Sortop and Sandwich radi 


Of the bulbous kinds, are the n, 
yellow, and round turnep; the Straf: 


burg h, Spaniſh, Engliſh, and Melſb oni- 


on, the ſhallot,  gatlick n roccam- 


„ 0 3 4 #3 3s Ez 7 «* 14 2112 TIS * #5 »£24 Fs: Heb 


Thad of the n eee or va - 


5 ese kind, the skerret, potata, 


5 both tor vholcloment's- and ſtrength, 


Sc. all of them of the greateſt uſe, 


183 6 75 | that 


chat the. kitchen garden- and potagery 
produce. A 
The ſoil that all or moſt a. the aboye- 0f the foil 
nam d roots chiefly affect, is rich ſandy Per for 
loam, and for the eſculents, that which . 
is pretty deep, in order to give the roots 
room to run down; and it is proper 
that all of them be well dug or.trench'd, 
either deeper or ſhallower, as the na- 
ture of the root requires, ſome time be- 
fore you ſow. them; the particular me. 
thods of doing all which will be found 
under their reſpective titles, as they are 
before ſet down, with their appellati- 
ons, ſpecies and culture, regard being 
had to their excellence or ſize, as they 
ſtand acrippinated e Ws: aboves 
gh d bende | 


# %% * TS : : L 2 
iin 5.1 1 11. * 1 4 \ W | | 14 


ser. W. CHAP! XXXV. 
1118! Nin - X hs 1 
a | the parſip carr rat, . Scl. ig 7 


J\rſoips/ and carrots, cehe lanes: r 0 4 
pbaſtinaca ſatiua of the herbariſts, gin. 
are ; moſt. excellent nouriſhing roots, -- 
ſpecially. the parſnip, of which there is 80 
but one kind that is cultivated in gar- 

dens, that I have ſeen or heard of; but 
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The Practical Kitchen Gurdiner. 
of the carrot there are tWo kinds that 
are temperately warm, dry and fpicy ; 
but the beſt are the yellow, tho there 
are ſome that love the red beſt, on ac- 
count of its noble colour; nor do I 
think there is any remarkable difference 
in their taſte or goodneſs. G FH! 

- The Ppaſtinaca above-· nam vd, zs of two 
ſpecies; Viz." the" latifolia and ftenuifo- 
lia; the former the parſnip, and the lat- 
ter the carrot, and are ſaid by * Jfidorus 
(as Mr. Ray has it) to be derived from 

paſtus, food, becauſe the roots thereof 
are of great uſe in the food of man; 
however it be, they were of great eſteem 
amongſt the eee as Due _ o- 

thers teſtify. 

Theo phraſtus, i in "his inch! book of 
plants Fo ſays Gerard) mentions ano- 
ther kind, which he terms ſtaphylinus; 
and Pliny has, as I remember, the ſame 
name, but it muſt be the daucus Creten- 
2 not ſo. well known in kitchen ga 
dens, the roots whereof are ſaid to 
- ſovereign remedy againſt poiſon. 


given the account of th 


le kinds we are 


4 Tais f. d. lee radix ejus præci ny A "A 
aun Bom ut walt 1 lib; 17. cap. = 5 


20 0 now 
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now poſſeſsd of, vis. the paſtinaca 
latif. ſativa of Gerard, p. 125. and of 
Parkinſon, p. 944. the garden parſnip; 
and 1 8 of the wild kind, elapho- 
boſcum, of no ule in the kitchen; the 
paſtinaca ſativa tenuifolia lutea, or yel- 
low carrot; and the paſiznace ſativa te- 
nuifoliu atrorubens, or red carrot, are 
both alſo found in Gerard, p. 1027. and 
in Parkinſon, 901. but now they are 
diſtinguiſn'd by the names of the vel. 
Wy or Sandwich, red carrot, G. 

Thoſe that write concerning the vir- 
tues of plants, ſay that the nouriſhment 
that comes from theſe roots is not very 
much, nor very good; and that they 
debilitate and weaken, rather than 
ſtrengthen; that they are windy, but 
not ſo much as turneps, and ſo don't 
paſs thro the body ſo ſoon; however, 

they cauſe meat to be eaten with more 
pleaſure, and their virtues, perhaps, may 
not be ſo little as thoſe gentlemen. ima- 
r- they are. 

Carrots delight in a warm, Light! 9%. 
ſandy ſoil; but parſnips can t have a ſoil 
that is too ſtrong. If the ground be 
heavy, it muſt be trench d, or garden- 
Nenn either in the winter or ſum- 


mer 


mer ace you four: whigh: tren kr 
furrowing, or laying, in ridges,. ſhould 
be perform d as has been before direct. : 
ed under that head, in the firſt ſection; 

but, the ground muſt by no means be 
dung d that year, but ſuch as has carried 
ay Tyr or ande . 


b ud, 2 

Seaſons of There ae three or four ſcafons —_—_ | 
4 for- in * is proper to ſow: carrots,” (though 
pParſnips are always ſowid at one and 
the ſame. time ) the firſt ſeaſon, to have 
them all the winter, and very carly in 
| the, ſpring, is in Auguſt, under a.warm 
; wall, or reed-hedge, and in a good ſan- 
Ya or otherwiſe, light rich ground, or 
: . cg 4: — 8 
mold; and as they grow up, wee 
water them a little in dry weather, and 
i they! are ſubject to grom too; much 
to green, tread them down, and the root 
Vill grow the. fairer and larger. Theſe 
cCarrots will be fit to draw towards Chnift- 
mug, and during all the AGEs, | 
being What they call Michaslmat car 
* eve $ chut 8 oe! —— a ee f 
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which reaſon you ſhould fow more of 
them ſoon after Chriſtmas, on an old 
hot · bed, or, which is better, on a little 
dung thrown together, and cover d with 
old melon earth; and with this may 
be ſown radiſhes, lettuce, &c. which 
will be found in the ſeveral chap- 
ters of the following treatiſe; and if 
the weather be . thing open, you 
may have good 
beginning of May. 


en as the hot bed is made (which is 
to be about four foot wide, two foot 


and a half high, and three or four 


yards long, as you like beſt) make a 


thick twiſted band of hay, and going 
round the edge of the bed, fix it by 


prick'd ſticks into the fide of the bed; 
after which make a bow or cradle, as is 
| cortimonly ſeen, or 18 directed in Ges. 


1 e 


But the main crop of all p 15 0 i 


is to ſupply the kitchen all, or The 
greateſt part of the year, is that which 


is ſow'd in Mayeh; the ground ought 
(ik it be heavy) to be trenchd and laid 
| in ridges al all the winter, that the froſt 


421511. 1533 


young” carrots! by the 
Thoſe that have but little glad as 


may cen it, and Kill tlie — * i 
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The, Praffical Kitthen Gardiner: 
if it be a ſandy. ſoil, the roots will grow 
larger and larger, be much ſweeter, and 
leſs ſubject to worms, than thoſe that 
are ſown. in rich garden ground, where 
there are very ſeldom. good-taſted. car- 


| 175 3,they: ſhould. be ſow'd in fine wea- 


ther (according to the old ruſtic verſe) 
and after that raked well, and then trod 
or rowl'd in, for the ſeed i is ſo vexy light 


that it will be blown about any whither; 
for which reaſon alſo, the weather ſhould 
be ſtill and quiet, or elſe your ſeed will 


be blow d on heaps, or quite away; and 


amongſt theſe, it is well Known, are ge- 


nerally ſown, lettuce, radiſnes, Cc, and 


ſome there are that plant green cole- 
Worts thin, which are cut off ſoon e- 


nough to give room and air to the young 


roots, and as it were, a guard to them 3 


- but can by no means allow af 


Culture. 


W 


peaſe or 
beans interſpers' d, becauſe they ſtand- 
ing a great While amongſt them, draw 
them up Weak. and Mig. and never root 


Io ee and My they. ſhould ba oft 


oe d o is moſt expeditious, 
Peg weve 7 3 four inches 


wide 3., 455 c laſt, howing of all they 


0 bee & at about fix or eiche inches 


iſtance, 
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diſtance; drawing off all the while all 
ſuch radifhes, lettuee, c. as are (if let 
ſtand too long) apt to ſuffocate and 
choke them up. 

The laſt ſowing of l,. but which is 
not often uſed, is in the beginning of 
June, for a few young ones for thoſe 
that are um lovers of them about Mi. 
rhaelmar; but this ſowing ſhould be 

under a North wall; or 3 in the 
ſhade” under ſome tres. 

The firſt ſowing, Aeady nana; 
may be done ſome time about the mid- 
dle of July; but if it be a mild autumn, 

which with us it generally is, che be⸗ 
REIN guſt is ſoon e : 
pParſnips are ſown in Mare! „ſome- 
umes amongſt the general or main crop 
rrots; but as they are a foot that 
loves à much ſtronger ſoil than carrots 4 
2 and remain in tie ground the great · ſ! 
eſt part of the Winter, I rather adviſe a [ 
piece of ground Apart by zit ſelf, in any — | 
coarſe ſtrong quarter I wry wane oy | = 
omit a) foot — (00-03 boog 2. N * 

I nerd add tindcoris.! to the raking EE. 
carrots up, and putting them in dun in Wo 
the Aa, or green houſe, in order to oi 
3 Ache winter 37 ies 12 

= many | 
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this ſection, being ſo uſeful in the 
kitchen, that Mr. De la Quintinye Gays 
of them, when they are tender; and 
ſuap cafily, and are fweer; they art one 
of the plants that gives the moſt plea- 
ſiure of any in the kitchen garden and 

which, for their long and general uſe, 

he looks upo a as a kind of manna, al- 

beit (as Mr. — ſays) rather-medici- 

nal than ſo; commendably good, accom- 

panying ſallets (wherein we often: lice 

the larger roots) and ſo are not of ſo 
= | a uſe as the younger leaves in raw 
= ets, Whilſt I may add, the old 1caves 
= :: —— to boil. Certain it is, the ra- 
| 5 Wit: diſh; almoſt all the yer, affotds a very 
Stateful mordacity, and ſuſficiently tem- 
3 pers all cooler ingredients, whether 
for 

che 


9 eee e 
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| we k thanifieſt.” {The bigger roots 
much deſired, ſhould be ſuch as; bei 

trunſplanted, may be tat ſhort and quick, 
without ſtringineſs, and not too biting, 
and were formerly (as indeed they are 
now) caren with ſalt only, as carrying 
their pepper with them. They were de- 
lebrated by Pimy, and other the anti- 
ens, above all roots wWhatſoever, inſo- 
much that, as thoſe authors aſſirm, there 
Wab in che Delphir temple a radiſti made 
ob "ſolid gold, to hic they paid great 


veneration; and Moſchion, : one of the | -18 
moſt! celebrated iphyſicians amongſt the 8 
Greeks;: is ſaid to have wrote a whole = 
volumes in its praiſes. U nne | [ 

55 Etymologiſts s$. tell lus; ir Scr n | 


phanus, from * ru, a perſpicuons'or on. , 
Clear foot; but Others, from ſeveral : — | | 
words which ſignified its quickneſs in 


| ſpringing, after it is Wed; and ſo the i 
learned Stephens and Brown; in their 8 {4 
Oxford catalogue of plants, remarks xk. 1 
Dur Herbust take notice of tee r 18 
L e of this root, vis the ra 1 
Jari vus ung, or common 1 
aden . 225 | [1 
- cmd 7 ILY CON G67 i hs... $29: hos - un 
2 06: HALTS: | a . 'radic E 


. 8 


rab * black radiſh 51m all 
Probability the Spaniſh: radiſh 3 raphanus 
ng « —— — 
__ niger rot ett! 
black radiſn; perhaps an- 
other ſpecies of the Spaniſb; beſides the 
, ruſticanus, or horſe radiſh: 
All which are much the ſame "that gar: 
dens furniſh us-with-now-at-this time; 
tho" the raphanus: orbiculatus, or round- 
d radiſh, is not very plentiful in 


= 1 had ſome of the;ſeed from 


* „ about ſeven or eight years 
280, and it zend a mach: better 
a : the common radiſh;; as laſting 
| Tonger, being — ſhorter, clearer,:and 
* ſubject to be ſticky, and withal not 
ſo hot in the mouth they are of the 
| haps: of turneps, and may be caten raw, 
as Well as they or indifferent apples 
and by ſome calld Hanover: radiſhes, in 
alluſion to — en — 


i 


+ IN 


than wn tables; 35 that — — it 
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inttnicous- to the ſtomach, cauſing” (as 

Mr. Evelyn haas it) nauſcous erty 
ans and ſometimts vomiting, tho othet- 
wiſe" diuretie; and ſuppoſed of quality 
to repel the vapours'of wine after hard 
drinking. - Dioſtorides and Galen, a- 
ming The: antient phyſicians, differ a- 
bout their eating, one preſcribes it be- 
fore meals, the latter after; and ſome 
(ys Sur clabotate author) macerate tze 
Joung root in warm milk, to make them 9 
more ſloutiſting. £94 115 Wo. 1 bt $1548 q 

The rapbunus ruſticanus, o ra- 


— 


dim, is Well knowu to be of a muck 
Borer quality, and tho' not fo friendly 
to the head and eyes, yet is an excel» 
lent antiſcorbutic; and a good ftomatic; 
aid off tlrat accohnt an excellent 41ngre-. 
dient in che compoſſtion of muſtard, as 
ate all the thin! ſhavings in cold Tallets; 
cipeetally in Winter. But Mr. Evelyn 
. aMftires us, that by the following uſe of ir, 
it is the moſt? excellent and ' uhiverſat ne 


condimetit. AS 903 111 i 21 1600 
Take ddays he) horte Tadiſh wilt news 
| Iy drawn out of the earth, other wife 
laid to ſtecp in Water x Competent tine, 


then grate it on 4 grater which has no 
bottom, that fo It may paſs this” it like 


(4 1 1 | O 3 mu- 


- 
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| 2 mucilage, into a diſh. of carthen Ware, 


this temper d with vinegat, in Which a 


little ſugar has been difloly'd, you may. 


have a ſauce ſupplying, muſtard. tO, a aig 
let, or any other, occalion.. 


Of the Spaniſh radiſh there are. - two 


: ſorts, White and black, Which ſliced 208. 


E A * „il, LE Wide 
d Pag, | 


is. phe 64 a ff OO TK, 


Of foving . All the, 79 851 mention d roots, except 


as 


aul. the horſe, radiſh are xais'd by ſeed, the 


main crop of which is well known. to 
be ſow'd' with carrots, parſnips, c. in 
March; but the radiſh, is a root ſo much 
uſed, eſpecially in great families, and 
by the lower part of, them, that they 
may be raiſed for them to eat every 
month in the year; aud as they are apt 
to run to ſeed, you ſhould. be be ſowing 
them every fortnight, at. moſt, eſpeci- 
Bk luring the ſpring, ſummer, and au- 

a b BE z and the little round tur · 
- Tadiſh is ſo ſoft and harmleſs, 
that it will ſuit the SOR ſtomachs in 


any ſeaſon of the yea Y bins to ben eat 


like an apple. 

The other chief 2 for the fow- 
ing this and all the other, but the black 
Dewi eee is ſow d but once 
"HE 6 0 1 7 car,) 
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a year,) are in the months of April, 
May, June, Fuly and Auguſt, all on 
natural ground, but a little ſhady in the 
three laſt months; but what you have 
after muſt be ſowed once a month, on 
|  hot-beds, and eſpecially in Fanuary and 
February. when early Carrots, ' lettuce, 
and other things are ſown. 
There are indeed ſome that are ſown 
in July and Auguſt, at the ſame time 
and amongſt- thoſe that are called Mi. 
chaelmas carrots; but they are hardiſh, 
and apt to be ſticky and wormy, after 
they have ſtood ſome time; and ſo are 
only fit for ruſtics, and hard labouring 
perſons, whoſe digeſtion is much ſtronger 
than gentlemens, ladies, &c. are. 
The horſe radiſh is ſo well known 
to grow from almoſt any bit of a cut- 
ting or flip, that 1 need not wake time 
n 5 e 
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of the, Scorronera- Hiſpanic, nd cam. 
Fits * 01177 $1 N Lahe. 30 ee 19712 
R 338 8 i 193 5595 et 

| "HE. 8 (by o atiginata N 
niard) has of late met with: great 

| entertainment at the tables of the di- 
dus; as has alſo; another of the fame 
= N th of leſs note, the common (af; 

ies on! ſallity;: which is/likewife culti- 

Wen in the fame manner 5: 2 

„The * eon gonera has its name from 

a. viper or ſbrpent, called in Spar Svor- 

S, for which teaſon alſo it has With 

us in Euglana (as our eit · quoted bur. 

bariſta eli us) che name of vipers grils, 

from its efficacy againſt thæ venom of 

Vipers or ſerpentss {nh 46 ori J 

_ Gerard and Parbinſan have given the 

figures and deſcriptions of two kinds 
only, which are undoubtedly the ſame 

. we have now in uſe, vis. the Srorzo- 

nera N or Scorzonera major 


e Sen nomen gl Ilipenieum os vipert, 
955 ico 


orzone, que eadem eſt ac viperina a 


ock contra viperarum ac ſe 
| Coral Hort. Boton-Oxon. n nen of efficax. 


a > | pannonica 


inches will be diſtance enough, the rot 


not being ſubject to wax big; it is good = 


| | 
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unnonica latif. or common: Spaniſh vi- 
pers graſs; the other kind is Sebrizoners 
humilis latifolia, dwarf vipers rat 
Whether the other kind that goes. by the 
title of or aanera Hiſpanita, be thie 


fame: or another kind than that before- 
mention d, is to me unknown. 


Monſ. De ia Quintinye gives an ac. Of the + 
count of two kinds, which were in his “e. 


time cultivated in France, under the 
names of Scorzonera and ſaſſify; it is 
las that curious obſerver of vegetables 


aſſures us) admirable good, both for the 


pleaſure of the taſte, and the health of 


the body, (food) being either boil'd with 


chicken, with aſparagus, fliced and fried 
in pancakes, or baked in pies amongſt 
other meat, affording à very excellent 


nouriſhment; the laſt not much unlike 


the bottom of an artichoke, far A 
any root that the garden affords. 


It is raisd not only by ſeed ſow'd in Projegs 
March, . when- carrots and other ſeeds" 44 


are ſown, but in beds by it ſelf it muſt 
be ſo w pretty thin, or weeded and 


. howed, in order to give room for the 


xcot to enlarge it ſelf; but ſix ot eight 


culture. 


e 
* 
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to water it in order to make it groſs, 
and it ſhould have the beſt and richeſt 
ſoil you can ſow it in. 

Mr. Evehn gives Path particular 
names to this plant, vis. Tragopagon, 


| Scorzonera: and Salfifea, medicinal and 
excellent againſt the palpitation of the 


- © heart, faintings, obſtruction of the bow- 


els, Cc. are beſides a very ſweet and 
pleaſant: ſallet, being laid to ſoak: out 


the bitterneſs, and then-peel'd, may be 
eaten raw, or condited, but beſt of all 


ſtew'd with marrow, ſpice, wine, Cc. 
as artichokes and skirrets are, fliced or 


whole. They may (ſays he) alſo bake, 
fry or boil them; a more excellent root 


is hardly growing. 


Mr. Mortimer talks alſo af oc 
common. ſort mm. is multiply'd by ſced, 
which is almoſt in all things like to 
Scorzonera, except its colour, which is 


' +... alſo grey, or of a very long oval figure, 


as if it were ſo many cods, all over 
ſtreaked, and as it were engraven in the 


ſpaces between the ſtreaks, which are 


Preurx ſharp· pointed towards the end. 
Mr. De J Quintinye ſays of this com- 


mon ſort, that it is cultivated after the 


Ee manner as the preceding one, 20 þ 
£00 | that 


n 
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that it is not altogether ſo very excel- 
lent; they eaſily paſs the winter in the 
ground; that it is good to water both 
kinds in very dry weather, and to keep 
them well weeded; and eſpecially to 
put them in good earth well prepared, 
of full two foot deep at leaſt: All theſe 
directions we have obſerved, but find 
that by keeping them in the ground all 
the winter, they are apt to grow a little 
ſticky in the ſpring; wherefore it may 
be better to take them up ſome time in 
October or November, and keep them in 
* as dee ue be 1 roots. 5 


"SECT. W. CHAP. XXXVIL 
of the fung. l 10 55 


q 
a HE turnep; Adj alths' it is 110 

I common, and ſo well known a 

5 root, muſt not be omitted in this ac- 
count of kitchen vegetables, as it does 
indeed furniſh it in as conſpicuous a 
manner as 5 geber herb or root Jet 
named. 
| The skilld in botany ping, \ ole Derioati- 

the _— is” calld by the Tatins, . wy 


O 4 rapum, 
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* rapum, or faupum, becauſe it grows 
above ground, as Farrg teſtifies; and 

in like manner 6&2, from the Gree 
= Athenæus; but as Djoſcorides inti- 
mates, it is from αναs, the orbieular 
or rotund figure of the root. 

Tho there were in Plinys time 15 leG 
thanſs ſorts of turneps, and of ſeveral-co- 
lours, ſame whereof were ſuſpected to be 


artificial, we have not above three or four 
that our books ſpeak of, or that are cultiva- 


ted in our gardens ; and they are the rapum 
luteum, or yellow turnep; the rapum 


rubrum, or red turneps both of them to 


be found, p. 23 1. of Gerard, and p. 508. 
of Parkinſon; to which they add the 


raum majus, ind rapum radice oblongo, 


the large turnep, and the longeſt rooted 
turnep ; both in p. 23 2. Of Gerard, and 


$09. of Parkinſon, aforeſaid. 5 


The yellow turnep is generally pre- 
ferrd before, any of the reſt, a8 being 
leſs watery, and conſequentiy more nou- 
il — 4 but others prefer the red Bo-. 
, eres the Yellow, being ſveeter 


2 n 
75 Rapum N — . — 8 N eruatur. 2 ar. 


milius 


7 ' . * : * I + = 
l Y Y as © Pp 4 ; 
The 4 * | ö ä ö 2 | 
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and leſs mealy; but the Nupus (by the 
French calłd the Navew) is certainl: 

the moſt delicate of them all, and tn 

moſt nouriſhing; as Mr. Even teſtifes; 
the large kind are only fre' . a large 

family, or for ſheep/ 00 

Turneps are propagated! at Lever 
different times of the year, tho' they 
are not equally good at one time, as 
they are at another; the firſt time of 
your ſowing ſhould be after the firſt fine 
ſhowers that fall in April, in order to 
have little turnep roots in the ſimmer 
to mix with your carrots, while they 
are yet young and ſmall, they make a 
pretty figure in the diſh amongſt the red 


and yellow carrots, tho in truth there 


is little to be depended upon them ag 
to a large family; however, this ſow- 
ing muſt not be omitted, as muſt not 
others ſome time in May, June and Ju- 


ly; all which ſowings ſhould be in the 
 detreaſe of the moon, according to the 
general opinion of gardiners, who have 


it from experience; notwithſtanding they 


reject it in many inſtances that the an- 


tients approvd in; but theſe are to 
be only a few, about three or four rod 
at a time, for 1 as before. Thoſe 


STOR own. 


: i ' 
| 
| 
| 


int — — — 


unn A Hs 0p re yy PR 4 


— 
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fore the hard froſts: « ie. 


ſown in the ſummer months, ought to 
be in an old orchard in the ſhade under 
ſome trees, Where there is a little glim- 
mering of the ſun, To: as the Aw . 
not be excluded. 

The laſt, and wich is 3 — 


main ſowing, is the beginning or 


middle of J to the middle or (as 
the autumns have lately happened) the 


latter end of Auguſt; for then the roots 
- will have time to fix before the winter 


comes on; it is beſt for them to take 


the firſt froſts that happen in the be- 


ginning of winter, for that makes them 
eat the ſweeter, better, and leſs rank, 


ſummer turneps that have never taken 
the froſt, being known by experience 

not to eat ſo well as thoſe that have. 
Little neeck be added, as to the putting 


them in ſand, which ſhould be done to- 
Wards the latter end of Nevendyr; he. 


Sandy ground is well: ee to hs 


4 beſt for turneps; but if that — 


be had, any ground that is freſh; and 


new broke up, tho never ſo poor, is 


beſt; but turneps, however plain a root 
they are, are very nice in their goodneſs, 
| Id difficult a as to what foil * prove | 


/ 
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There is a black fly that always faſ- 
tens upon them, and eats the ſeed- leaves 
in their firſt coming up in the ſummer- 
time, which ſpoils that crop entirely, if 
not prevented; ſome have ſap or ſemi- 
nated ſoot out of the ehimney,' wood- 
_ aſhes; and the like; but where planta- 
tions of this kind are large, it is there 
impoſſible to procure quantities enough 
of ſuch ſtrowings: It is better therefore 
to get ſome of the ſtrongeſt quick lime 
you can, and ſlack it into powder, which 
you may ſow in the ground with aſſured 
ſucceſs, as I have experienc'd; three or 
four buſhels will ſerve an acre very 
well, and leſs where there is a ſcarcity; 
it will burn up all the flies, and Will 
have this other good effect, the mellow- 
ing and enriching the ground in a man- 
ner proper enough for turneps. | 
The manner of howing of them is 
ro ſet them about ſix inches aſunder. 
This is now done by ſeveral men who 
make it their particular buſineſs and em- 
ploy, for a crown an acre, in ſeveral 
parts of the Weſt, and other countries, 
where they raiſe them in great abun- 
Wn for their e and nen uſes, 


Beſides. 


—̃ ͤ “rn .. 
* Cant * 
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Beſides the advantages that turneps 
bring. in ſhecp, in the Weſt, and o- 
ther countries, and for black cattle in 
Norfolk, they make an excellent bread, 
ſome of which I remember to have eaten 
about the years 1696, and 97, when 
wheat, ſold for eight, nine or ten ſhil- 
lings per buſhel. The receipt was pre- 


ſented to the Royal Society, by a Wor- 
thy gentleman, and is as follows. 


Let the turneps be firſt peel d, and boild 
in water till ſoft and tender, then ſtrong- 
ly preſſing out the juice, mix them to- 


2. 


gether (when dry let them be beaten or 
pounded very fine) with their own weight 
of wheat meal; ſeaſon it as you do o- 
ther bread, and knead it up, then let- 
ting the dough remain a little to fer- 
ment, faſhion the paſte into loaves, 1 


bake it like common bread. 


Lap of it, from experience, | that i 
s heavy, but is a moiſt; good food. 
e roaſting. them under, embers in a 


. and eating them with ſugar (L ra- 


ther ſay ſalt and butter) is @ delicious 


Way, a Wet en, _ mix d with 
the ſal 
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67 en wr HA og en SH 
Kn fri! Hir 14 | 11151 
of SECT IV. CHAR. *. 
ere e e SAD») ene 
Mate Onion, Lariick,: roccambe, "Kew" 
His TO %% 00100-3089 7 EASILY: Go 
PF HE onion,” reps, fo ealpd from ſe- 
I vert Greet words” that import 
their offenſiveneſs to the eyes; 2 2 
lorum tunicum, & contrabique-t 
lach mas eliciends.' The OM ee. 
legue ſays it is a foot of that great au. 
tiquity, and held in ſo great eteem by 
288 [that they were ſaid to 7 
dbifſed im Egypt, (and Juvena 41 
Sar? 1 5. calls thent @ holy nation) hat 
had*their gods. -growing even in their” 
gatdensy but Herba ay tally of It, 
that thete Was ginety tun of gold apent 
in thar tobt whilſt tlie pytamids ere 
building, . Mr. Evely alſo” obſerves,” 
in his Herta... bad 
„Of kin te the: GHH, is ors, the 
0 ty „as Bauhin _ ſays, Yo 
orro Car}? laregus raſſetur. 
= Wet . Alo may be i 


Allium, the garlick; quod ob ingratam 
5 enen, 1 An 4s out tw6 learn 
ed e Ft an, and Broum, 

£ Wd. £ have | ; 


N 
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| have: it ; tho' * Mr. Ray differs from 


them. From all which f. pring the por- 
rum.- ſettile af lan dd Nek, the 
eſchallots, aſtalonitides) ab aſtalone Ju- 
dee oppido ubi maxime naſcuntur, as Stra- 
bo witneſſes ; but which is yet of a mild- 
ex and more delicate nature, the roccam- 
ba, And by Mr. De nee, G. 
garlick. (gay 4115 . Nei 
The Engliſh, Herbals Pla all theſe 


: gers alias under the different appel- 


i 0 abovementioned, tho they plain- 
ly. belong to one and the ſame claſs; 


* Accordingly I; ſhall conſidet them. 


the onion, the cepa alba, rubra and 
Hiſpanica, are deſcribd by Gerard: 5.169. 


and by Parkinſon, p. Sz. and the per- 


rum, or porrum capitatum, headed lecks; 5 
25 alſo the French leek, the porrum viti- 


gineum, the eſchallots; or or eſcalonitides,. 


but the roccambo or Spani garlick, a 

Toy er: iffer ering . any of: 
theſe hefore · mentioned; is not ſo much 
as mention d in any of our books of 
108 that. 1. Raye: AER, a INTE: : 
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Which was certainly its native 
country. not long ago : but Faro (in his 


marks on Pliny; 0770 20.) Ft , 


they are dreſs d and eaten with ſalt and 
vinegar, they effectually deſtroy worms, 
cap. 5. Which from the little ſmall cloves 
that are in the head, and are like ſo 
many little bulbs,” I call allium Hiſpani- 
cumbulbiferum. There are included like. 
wiſe in this account I have given of oni - 


ons, Ce. what we call chibouls, or by 
ſome ſcallions; which are only a dege- 
nerate onion, that will never head, of 
which nature (as one Elegantly- expreſſes 5 


| it) has as it were miſcarried; they Pro- 


duce upright ſhoots and a great deal of 
green, but no bulb; the ſeeds are ſo 
like the onion, that it's hard to diſtin- 


guiſh one from the other. Theſe are ge- 


nerally planted out of the ſecd bed at 


about ſix or ei 


1 common uſes of the boiler all 


the ſummer, and, if they don t ſeed, the 
winter too; but they ſhould be ſowed 


or planted thin, and water d, for the rea- 


— that oer hoo N of 8 


N arc. TEND 


PELFLE * 
* 


i 


'T © & 
ot Wt . $8 ; 4 


ie; ſhady. en where: they will 


Haben 
his 2 
3 of it (the not in ſo great 


= Bass and it is propa 
or 5 ping; Will de more n 


to thebeyes; theh xai 


Is their: obnoxiouſiield” do the ent 


Jo — kitchen . 
be ade ci ver, one of the prertieſt little 
kind of onion” or permanent gatlicle, or 
rattle leck that our gardens are furniſh'd 
with; itas the true porvium ſutivum jun- 
_ cifolum of Cabin Raubinur, and the 


prafor of Grrard, as Me. Ray, in 
-of Plants; aſſutes us. Thie 


ard the ſame with the other 
gared by parking 


Ine eit ref HEAL rug 
20 | Thoſs who: hive!rweete of tlie uittues 
and vices of onions, r. tell us, chat 
at the ſame time thiat * offenſive 
ſe the appetite Tor- 
roborate iche ſcomach, cut phlegm, and 
Lee Aaſthmaxical; ad e 
wa 
4s wp raw onion: peel'ds! —— 
ſome — for ts 


Purgiag and quickging ef that fene. 

Hon man); ways'they Are uſed” in pet. 
nge, boild in milk, ſte wd; Or. con- 
Serns che ingenious ook, and ned not 


be taken notice of here. *16'7rafy 


my oft- quoted author) they frequently 
| 5 make 


01 


Fre with oil . pepper ; * — 1 —4 
neſt laborious countryman there, Wich 4 
ood, bread, ſalt, and a little parſley, 
| eee, copeemrd mel hs roaſt- 
ed onion. And che fame, may be ſaid 
of France, Spain, Y F 
meat is not ſſo much eſteemed. NY 

The virtues of garlick (much ra ES 

the | en is ſuperlatively greater, \ wid 
2 is a ee en he, 1 1 
and cutting the phlegm; and in ſhort, ; 
actuating and diſcoverin it ſelf . in all 
the offices of life, health a and. fe. 
being the \moſt;cexcelient pectoral that 
grows in the garden; and ſaid to be = 
xy, efficacious in all conju 20 N 
ances. An antient en 
N well e A 


| Pork K —5 till Hay — 4 
Feats of age. To come to fact, 228 
* a neighbour too, and. t that 
uent the agreeable ſhades of Moo 
flock; (now Blenheim) arrived to near an 
hundred and ewe! 4 years of e, with: 

_ 2fioin© Bd into i n. 


9 lee, 
'r pro- fies Uf « Hons and Sarlick; 1 feed ſay 


peri 


: $1 
. 


Hug "wild Ls 86 — expatiate how 
wWelenmly tlic antiem Brifons wearthem 
dil the füt of Marth, as efnſtgns of the 


pm of much greater 
; thi e of e. den ene, 


Bar Cn any Weng 
3 good - 
Sk the®boiPa Kkek-” — not t Uwell 
too long on the properties it ie time me 
Tote to the feaſons und manner 
Az theſe uſeful bulbs. Onions 


— did Ander che Ember, and fo eat it 
With butter and falt. But chen indeed, 
rhofe that ſo eat ouęght is it Were co e- 
Aude and diveſt themſelves from the 


World, and en hathan Weiery, ur beat 


for a e 5 ee ee 
kg d- W weh er e proper. 


and Attle of Icke efchalfots, chibotls,” toc- 
Ade an of them participating, in à 
reat degree, of THE! vinhaes' ad Pr 
topettics thiar the aforegoing/herbs 


Yeſpe& ihey pay to the hoftiour of their 
Wntlent Hero; becauſe they arc, When 

enefft tro the 
uri or lungs, in all affttmatieal 
And it 18 ſome where reported, 


Onions are rais d from ſeads ſowd Oy their 
at ſeveral times of the year, in order to e o 
have them always as young as u cans jw, 
_ the firſt is towards the middle or latter 
end of January, or the beginning of 
February, on an old hot - bed, when you 
ſow for young catrots, radiſhes, lettuce, 
Oe. but of thaſe a bed three foot wide, 
and ſix or eight foot long, is ſufficient; 
the _ che is ndqed the Chicf 


— to aaa inlet emp or hizey 
rood; for a large family, there being no 8 
root call'd for ſo much as onions are: 
they delight in the richeſt and moſt. 
dungy ſoit you can ſow them in, love to 
be kept clean from weeds; and in order 
to have them large, ſhould bæ well wa- 
tered, which I am told, in Audaluſa, 
la conſiderable province of Hain, Where 
they have great quantities) they do E 
overflow ing large tracts ang fields of n 
ons with water, as we do gut meadows 
in Exgland; and on theſe kinds of lends, = 
3 ll probability, We might procure ex- | 
traordinary large ones here, as ſome a 
perience likewiſe confirms. 
Some other! ſowings adds 
8 * * nnn, - 


mer, 


4 


— — 


— 


— —— ere 


mer, to Able a few that are . 
young. But there is another fowing 
Which the: gardiners+ eſteem: very much 
of, inaſmuch as it furniſhes them with 
young green onions all the winter, and 
till ſpring comes, and even then till the 
middle of 1 till thoſe ſowed in 


Fanuary or February come in to ſupply 
them; theſe are call d Mzchaelmas oni- 
ons, and are ſow'd at the ſame time 

tthsat the Michaelmas carrots are, about 

5 the middle of July; and in all mild ſea- 

ſons, the beginning of Auguſt i be 
ſoon cnduahc ing Ohm ot 65: 

For onions, eſpecially nn — 

the beſt way to make them head well, 

is to draw a heavy roller over them, 

Which breaking or bending the ſtalks 

and greens, ſtops the ſap in its aſcent, 

aud diſpoſes the bulb to ſwell the larger. 

The let, Leeks are ſown at the ſame time that 

its time Te ry crops of onions: are; and you 

TE muſt tranſplant them out in the months 

of July or uguft, in moiſt weather, 

about ſix inches aſunder, in beds where 

vou intend they ſhall ſtand all the win 

ter. They ſhould be -planted three or 

four inches deep, and ſome there are 


chat n infingl win eencbes 


: 1 
7 
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The Practical Kitchen Gardiner. 
or ſo as that they may be earth'd up 
with fine earth or ſand, or cover d with 


long dung, to make them white, which 
is of great uſe, and looks beautiful in 


ſoops or pottage, And others, as Mr. 


Lawader has | adviſed, carry them in- 
to the green-houſe or conſervatory, to 
have them ready all the winter, in the 
hardeſt weather. Some of the largeſt and 


beſt may remain, and be left ſtanding | 
in thoſe beds all the winter, in order 
to ſeed the next year, W which EP will N 


do plentifaliyo: 53 0 ©: 

Shallots, garlick, de * ain 
are all propagated by dividing the: cloves 
or bulb, whereof there are many in one 
year's ſtanding, as there are of -tulips ; 


but roccambo is caſily propagated by 


planting or ſowing the cloves, bulbs or 


ſeeds, call them which you will, in 
March. A finer plant the garden does 
not produce, for all uſes where eſchallots 
or garlick are uſed; which concludes all 
J have to 8 down as to enden non 
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erer. . CHAP. xx!” 
Of the dure. 


n 2 Kürret, Seren (Gays Mi: TY 
| #) is het arid moiſt, corrobo- 
. and good fot the ſtomach, ex- 


teeding nouriſhing, wholeſome and deli- 
_ Eate, and ef all the robt- kind not ſub- 
. jeet to be windy, and fo valued by the 

Emperot Tibeslus, that he accepted them 

for a tribute, and to be conveyed to him 


yeatly from Gaia 


a eaſtle an the Rhine, 


ns Pony, (n (96.46. Pp 5: 4 ad py re re- 


port. 
Et 


melegm u. vote tell us why it ic fo 


_ will'd; the ie is 4 ect that Php and 


5 Of the 
pines of 0 mention'd, as it ſeems to be, it 


wr 


. 


Moft of the Afitients have made mention 


of ; neither has time "bf experience 
brought any other to out knowledge 
but the one kind mentioned by Gerard, 
5. 1026. and by Purtinſon p. $45. under 


the name of Harun t farm Unſpeve, 


common nes, 


If the fer of Pliny be the Harun 


has, according to that author, all the 
— — that dan — ye found 
in 
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in a root ee ee fee Diode 
rides, in his notes on 660k 20. caps 5. 
ſays of it, that it is pleaſant to the taſte, 
good for the ſtomach, provokes urine, 
and creates appetite, G. but is a lir- 
_ tle windy, ,, Ms. Euehn tells. us af. 
that this excellent root is ſeldom eaten 
raw, but being boil'd, ſtew d, roaſted un- 
der embers, bak d in pies, whole, fliged, 
or in pulp, is agreeable to all palates. 
And Hieronymus Heraldus ſays, that the 
women in Swevia prepare the roots far 
their husþands, and nam full well wy are 
and wherefore,. 
The skirret is raiſed, both by ſees!" of the; 1 . 
and off. ſets; the former method-is led 8 
where we are not peſſeſſed of the ſpa- — 

cies; but the latter method is the beſt, irres. 
inaſmuch as they, extend themſelycs in- 
to ſeveral parts in one ſummer, the 

young roots being for tranſplanting, and 

the old ones, at leaſt thoſe that are the 
| _ and towards the midale, for eit. 


in Fobrugry or March, in a bed of good e 
tick mold, chree or four foot wide, and“ 
tte ſeed being well zaked in, and ca- 
3 ed. over inn likte DPI give it 
* | ; a gentle 


-- 


— 


he Geds of W . 1 raifing 5 
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Aa gentle watering or two, except it rains, 
and being come up, Which it will in a. 
bout three weeks time, keep it ſtill clear 


of weeds, and now and then a gentle 


Watering, in the manner as will be 
taught in the chapter of watering fal- 


lets; and being kept well weeded, they 
will be fit to plant out about the begin- 
ning or middle of May, which may be 
done with ſucceſs by the method that 


will be by and * ſet down: for off 
ſets. . 


Of propa- The beſt ay, as his bicit hieb>re in- 


gating 
Skirrets 


e 


timated, for the propagating skirrets, is 
by off- ſets, which are takeh upin March, 
and the off. ſets" being parted from the 
old roots, and as many parts made of 


them, as there are ſlips that have roots 


3 a 8 
. 8 4 


© to them, not letting any of the old ones 
remain, but only the freſh ſpringing fi- 


bres; you are to drill with a large hoc 
of four or five inches deep, and if the 


ground is in any degree poor, put ſome 
melon mold into it, and plant them five 


inches aſunder; for if you plant them 
deo thick, or above one ſlip in a place, 


- ©" they, are ſo apt to encreaſe, that they 
will ſtarve one another; then keep them 


well: ee * . roots be full 


$$ 


os | | 17 bs e 5 Stown. 
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| grown. There ſhould be freſh earth of- 


ten laid upon them, to prevent the 


canker that is apt to infeſt them; and 


as you want to uſe them, take them 


freſh out of the ground. 


Some there are that rect ent 4 
black moory land, as does Mr. Bradley, 
but whatever I have obſerved of them 


is, that they love any ſandy, looſe, rich 
ſoil, be it either black, reddiſh or yel- 
low; and withal I find that a little ſhade 
is very agrecable' to them, if it be near 
or under the trees of any old garden or 


orchard, where ſome of the glimmer- | 


: inp of the fun bags have bonne 


AAACN 


ante III. cAP. XII 4 
27 the 1 or bartara. PA 


"HE! otatoe is WBoiker of the fifer 

| arm kind, call'd' by ſome 
_ the Sena Peruvianum, or skirrets of 
Peru, whoſe nutriment being as it were 


between fleſh and fruit, are of mighty 


nouriſhing parts, and ſtrengthen nature 


to a great degree, having been long the 


common foed of the Spaniards, Ital. 


ans, Indians, and many other nations. 
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Potatoes, AS; to its original appellation, 1 find 
their no footſteps of it in any book I have 
eln. ſeen; and for its kind, we find but one 
which paſſeth under this name, and that 

is called /iſarum Peruvianum, ſive bat- 
2 Hiſpanorum, Ger. 925. Which is 
but with one root; which makes 

| beyond diſpute that it is not the ſame 

that is cultivated with us; but that the 

next that follows in that laborious au- 

thor is that which is entitled, battata 

| Virginzans ſroe Virginzanorum, Ger. 927. 

2 jan 3 called alſo by the 

This kind Baubinus 


5 | 7 „ Þ 
„ referrd to = ſolanums,. and calls 


it, ſolanum tuberoſum eſtulentum, in his 
3 p. 89. but Cluſius queſtions 
whether it be not the ararhiana of Theo- 
5 Phraſtus s but however. that be, the laſt 
is the kind that is propagated by the 
Triſb, and from them, in a great mea- 
ſure, by us here in Buglaud, and which 
affords ſome. of the ho e nou- 
-riſhment of any root. the garden pro- 
duces; tho there are others, it mult be 
- confels'd, of a ſupcrlative nature, ſuch 
as the afore- mention d skirret, and con- 
1 — — ele 3 «rr 


They 
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They are rais'd, as is well know n, by How raif 
| their off: ſets, which are generally very + 7 /7i/ 
numerous. They love a ſandy rich ſoil, 8 — 
or indeed any ſoil that is rich; though 
they will grow in poor, worn-out land, 
but not ſo large. The off-ſery are plant- 
ed at about one foot aſunder, in rows 
or frirrows made with a hoe, or a dib- 
1 The great produte 
and profit that ariſes from theſe roots, 
cauſe many fields in and about London, 
and the Vi, to be planted with them, 
as well as in [relard, where they are 
the ſole ford of many of the natives. 
But I am alid told that they are cxteel. = 
lent food for fox-hoands; and others; 
which if true may fave a great quantity 
of datmeal, that is very expenſive 'bue 
doubtleſs, When they are boil'd and 
brulsd to pieces in the liquor where the 
meat of great families is, it Would be 
bf much greater importance and Nou- 
riſhazent to rhe poor, Which too oſten 
Want (to the ſhame of great perſonages 
be it ſpoken) that which dog eat. 
Atſter they are drill'd in, which fond 
de ſome time in Mares, ot beginning 
of Aprih tkey mould be howed and hefe 


e 
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clean of weeds. As little care as Row 
ble ee this ae onus . 


93 
"SECT: v. "CHAP. un 


of legumes, as proſe, beans, dae & c. 

Their a6 5 Egumes, 10 pode of. 8 
Lell, , or legumenta of Varro, compre- 
| hend all thoſe kinds of pulſe that grow 
in a kitchen garden in ſhells or cods; and 
are every day, when in ſeaſon, gather d 
by hand for the uſe. of the table; be- 
ing, as ſome authors tell us, ſo call d 
| from lego, or rather /egendo (quod manu 
1 . . degantur;) in conſequence to which 
| | Harro calls a gatherer - of peaſe, beans, 
grapes and other ſmall things, /egu/us, 
| 

[ 


+ 


B as it ſeems to have its derivation from 
the ſame root. Agreeable to which al- 
ſo, is that of Screvelins, in his Theſauro 
Grece Lingue, who deduces legumen 

= and /egumentum from the ſame extrac- 
he tion of io ban, vel. eo porev, making ova- 
| 2 ; . Jegulus, to ” a enen, of le- | 


of the | Of legumes there are e but 5 difting 
= geauss that « are n le to this head, 


— — —— — — E 


VIS. "_"_ faba hortenſis alle G __ 
Gerard, p. 1029. Parkinſon, p. 521. 


with! ſome other kinds, which will be 


mention d in their proper places. The 
pbaſtolus of divers kinds, vis. the white, 
red, black, and /party-colourd” kidney 
beans; but the moſt numerous of all 


the legumes, is the piſum, or gatden 


peaſe, ſo call'd, as Mr. Ray ſets down, 
from*Piſa, an iſland or country ſitaare © 


1 
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(Hh * 


between Offs and Olympus 42 EG 


grew in' great Aae all which dif: 


fer from one another either in the ſize; 
ſhape, growth, or colour of their haulm, 


cods, & c. or in their earlineſs or late- 
neſs of ri Y 1 Es 13D hits „ i? 11311 


All theſe 99 (except the phaſes? 5.9m of 


lus) are 
may be ſown in the open ground, with! 
out needing any other culture than be- 
ing howed;” weeded, and earth d, whilſt 


they are young, and vefore . begin | 


tif biuitniſh and cod; 


ruſtical Ball plants, and /ig. 


To the general Altre ff dene Of be 
n may be added alſo ark of the ſoil; / 


| OR and Ae which wy they'of 


5 . * * * 
R 2 . — I $3 


» Pifum 3 Piſa q uz inter Olüm &1 | 
= . l 3 ert th. 1 * _ 2. «x ys” 


— 1 3 7 ; t . 4 
. 44 N N id 4 8 * en : 
4 22 4 2 43 : 
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FL grow ig | open avg poor 1 
yet thoſe that are admitted into the. gar- 
N den require. (as xp | 
5 | rons ſoil, and for the 
| is free from ſhade, 
warm wall, reed-hedge, or | 
ter; all which will be found in ies pra. 
a per place. Mw eb ede 
| ff, A Aince We have juſt now men- 
Fee en the fiuation,. Apett or expoſure 
bade Peper ioc legumes: zd other. garden 
3 produce, give me. leave to unt & little 
| judge elisible in this affair: 
The Sonth-Eaſt aipe&t- is certainly. the 
| _ beſt; becauſe! the ſun comes whe ar- 
lieft thereon, and dries: ap; and expells 
| the miſts and Jews whilſt zhe more 
WB» by gy +; Uays/Gibjeft; d extream 
bs 16 5. and brides, all, . ee 
b 


at What 1) 


{13 T1170 Fein Toots p te , 


The Gael wes 8 Veſt, Apt, is 
not ſo good as the — For the rea: 
ſons before hinted at, vig. that of the 
+ > ns not coming ſo early on it as it 

des on the others; but then it ſtays | 
long thereon, and is good for all thoſe 


EFEeinds that are large, and are PA a _ 
4 = 8 crop. A1 e FE * © Rs be 


DV. EP 12 
8 8 * LO 7 „8 I g 1 ? 
* 1 * * 


wo 1 7 The 


| for alerops in che decline ef the year, 


x) Weſt ea will do well enotig 


but the North is che beſt for all thoſe 


* 


the ſeveral ſoils, ſituai 


legumes that come in in the 'grextihears 
of the ſurnmmer's as alſo for all firaw- 
betries, ' tasberries, currats, Or. which 
we would make to hold out ET ; bur 
fer a kitchen n ere "more largely 
* eEwherte. © 
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rite N LAY ESE) FP N | 


bn 5 ng 2 5 


rise — and Brephens, < eilitfrs Uf. : 
| Oxford catalogue, pals it over withour 


making one obleryation about it, rho” 
ſome dictionaries affirm it to be fals, | 
has Haba, (as hællus and Hircus Were in 
the antient diate Telus and fer . 
#ivifig it from the Fabii, a nation 


or Fa- 


milly antiently called Mabii. Au that 


precept of Pythayor, 


as to His diſci 8. 


(ubſtine d fabis) which eommantlell-t 
1 3— from beans, is (as toi 18 re- 


EE Ea. a Jed. lte) 


8) de- 
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late) not to be Inben W . 
Pythagoras himſelf was an eater of 
beans; but was ſpoken rather in a 
comparative and myſtical ſenſe, forbid- 
. ding them the uſe of women, from the 
ſimilitude which beans have to their rel 
ticular parts, that contribute ſo largely 
to veneral embrace, % 


ert. There are three or four ies of 


| beid- that our Engli ſb Herbals: have ta- 
ken notice of, vzs. the faba bortenſ. 8 
alla 85 rubra, before: mention d; 3 the 
faba beterum ve ve. Eræcorum, Par- 
Einſon, p. 1054; he Greek bean; the Fa. 

ba voeterum —. foliis, the Greek bean 
f ene leaves; i hs ibid. Beirher of 


the 4% minor Hlveſ. comms. =, 
, How; :,0f, as little uſe as the former: 
But later experience has diſcoyver d ma- 
ds, ls. the hotſpur, C. 
| port or Spgniſh,. Senduzch,. and broad 
e beans, with ſeveral other kinds. 
Proper- . Thoſe: who have wrote of the virtues 
lies. of plants, allow very little to beans 
when they are young and green, being 
cold and moiſt, affording à kind of 
ſpungy ſubſtance, which how much ſo- 
eyer a are . 
#548! th 4 | 


- us 
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But experience teaches us that they are 
good food with meats of à more ſub- 
ſtantial nature, and may be ſaid when 
they are grown older and harder, to 
be the better for it, and to afford a moſt. 
excellent cen 990 Ln who can 
digeſt well. "Sh 
Beans are planted. in many different Seaſons of 
ſeaſons and times of the year, as they D. 
can or ought to be calculated to ſupply. 
the table in as many different mont. 
as an induſtrious gardiner can Penne 
procure them to be. 
In order to have beans, | 2s well AS Proper 
pea e, in as many ſummer months as e e = 
we can, they ought. to be ſown at dif- CE 
ferent times, in ground that lies a little in. 
warm, and if {andy and light, the bet- 
ter; tho beans will bear on ſtrong land. 
and come foxward there better than Ren .  * 
The firſt ſeaſon of planting . 
warm. wall, or reed-hedge, in the mid - 1 
dle or latter end of October; and from 
BY thence you may ſow three or four times, 
in about ten or twelve days diſtance 
from each other; for if it be very mild 
Weather before Chriſtmas, the firſt ſows. | 
will grow. too high to be A up | 
Bn . as to N 92 Be e win- 


S; EMBL 12 


19315; | X 5 ter, | 


— 


4 * 

* 
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ter, and then tlie laſt ſowed crops will 


be beſt, for the reaſon I have juſt now 
ſuggeſted; but if the weather ſhould 
prove very hard, then the firſt ſowing 
will be ben, and the laſt worth little. 


A ſecond ſowing, both of peaſe and 


beans, is under frames, or other covers, 
juſt after Cbriſtmas, which may be re- 


©  nioved as we do cabbage plants, ſome 


time in February, if the weather be o- 
pen and fine, or in the beginning of 
' Marth, - to make good any that have 


_ miſcarried in the firſt crop, or to plant 
ee for an entire new one; and theſe 
will come in very near as ſoon as thoſe 
© » ſowed in Ofoter; for, however ſtrange 
"Ip may ſeem to ſome, beans and peaſe 


may be tran ſplanted with the ſame eaſe, 
pleaſure and certainty, as cabbage plants; 
this the French and Dutch have long 
A perienc d. "And it is obfervable, that 
when this is the caſe, they do not run 


: 0 much to haulm, as when they are on- 
ly ſet in the Uſual manner, and cod and 


bear muck better. 50 e POS 
. next, ſowing, Land wü ich may in- 


deed be continued in fmall q aantities, 


for. early ſucceſſiye crops, once in twelve 


5 ot Rieen dae) ls . the middle or 


latter 
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latter end of January, under the beſt 
ſituated borders you have, Which will 
lie quiet till the ſeverity of the weather 
is Over, and then peep up and grow a- 
pace; and from theſe we often have 
our beſt crops, tho' the laſt method of 
ſowing them under glaſs-frames, and 
then planting chem out, is a moſt ex- 
eklient Way. | 


But the greateſt ſeaſon of all is ot | 


a week or ten days after Candlemas, or 


in warm ſoils, about Candlemas-day it 


ſelf; for by the time they peep up, the 
ſeverity of the froſts are going over, 


and it is with them as with all other 


kitchen plants, the leſs they are baulk- 
ed and ſtinted by cold weather, the 


better they bear and blow; though 


tranſplanting diſpoſes them much to 
| bear, but that Fanitior. be done in large 
debe. . „ 

To purſue the! FER er theſe inſtruc- 
tions; you are to plant, once in ten, 
or twelve, or fifteen days, a few at a 


time, till the latter end of May, or be- 
ginning of Fune, which will ſupply the 


table all the ſummer, autumn, c. till 
the froſt And an 25777 to all wy endes. 
yours. 1 2 
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I might add a great deal in this chap- 
ter, concerning the methods to be ta- 
ken, in the preſervation and keeping 
of beans; but that will be found more 
particularly treated of in the next chap- 
ter, concerning the method of raiſing 
peaſe: But I muſt not omit one particu- 
lar method of ſowing or planting theſe 
legumes, and which will ſerve for peaſe 
as well as beans; and that is, the ſow- 
ing or planting them on thoſe ridges 
that are thrown up in mending the 
ground in December; let thoſe ridges 
be trench d up, and laid in full, or at right 
angles againſt. the ſun, as it ſhines in win- 
ter time; or rather early in the ſpring, 
in February or March, at one or two a 
clock; and. the trenches. or piked ridges 
being as high as poſlible, ſow your peaſe 
and beans. on the ſunny-ſide, about half 
way down the hill or ridge; and then 
that part of the hill or ridge that is on 
the backſide, will preſerve the peaſe and 
beans, whilſt. young and tender, from 
thoſe cutting Eaſterly or North-Eaſt winds 
that diſappoint us ſo often in thoſe 
months; and the ſlope below them will 
draw off the ſuperfluous moiſture from 
9 them, and OT will be the eaſier 
„ A 5 . earth d 
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carth'd up. And this method alſo ought 
to be uſed in cabbage plants. All that 
E ſhall- ſay further upon this head is, that 
howing and carthing up often, during 
the winter ſeaſon, is a great d 
of them againſt all froſts and cold; 
the topping of them, either with = 
ſneers or one's hand, diſpoſes them to 
cod the ſooner and better; to all which, 
planting out when they are ee con- 
g erg Lirewile 1 much. : 


"SECT, 57 CHAP. IV. 5 0 
| © Of eure den paſs. F RES, 


| HE ard wats "by the 1 
4 Piſum, are accounted by ſome the 
wok genuine and wholeſome food Which 
the garden produces: Hippocrates and 
| Galen, antient writers in botany, aſſure 
us they are not ſo windy as beans; but 
they do not ſeem to intimate that they 
eontain much nouriſhment in them; 
however, when young, and gently boild, 
they are now very juſtly. accounted one 
of the greateſt delicacies of the garden. 
They are ſo called from the Greel : 
wordiwrinr, which ſignifies their readi- 
Cf p 3. N ö 85 * neſs. 
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neſs in ſhelling, barking or bareing, as 
the induſtrious and learned Brown and 
Stephens have it, p. 144. of their Oxford 
catalogue; agrecably to which Gerard 
has a kind which he calls, piſum excor- 
ticatum, or peaſe without skins, p. 1220. 
Banubinus in Pinace, p. 343, has piſum 
veſicarium fructu nigro\ alla macula no- 
tato; which Parkinſon: alſo: calls, piſum 
cordaitum veſicurium. Other kinds there 
are in the works of the laborious Par- 
kinſon and Gerard, as the piſum majus 
ſiue hortum, large roncival peaſe; and 
piſum minus ſtue arvenſe; both kinds in 
Gerard, p. 1219. and H. G. p. 522. the 
Piſum umbellatum ſiue roſcum, Gerard, 
9. 1220. P. G. p. 522. the Seoteh, or 

ſe peaſe ; to which are added, the pi- 
ow Hlueſtre, and piſum perenne ſins re, 
neither of them of much uſe in the gar 
den. But later experience has diſcoverd 
almoſt an infinite number of ſpecies 
diſtin& from each other, either in the 
color of their flowers, or ſhape, or good- 
neſs of the peaſe; as Edward's Greens, 
Flanders Barnes, long hotſpur peaſe; 
grey, brown, green, White, roncival or 
large peaſe; large White, ſmall white, 
grey, and dwarf ee e ftkie, 
| 24 £ [OF Dutch 
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Dutch admiral, winged crown or roſe 
peaſe; to which may be added, the 
eke Spaniſh, Morotto, and marrow 
t peaſe, excellent good in their kinds. 
They. are to be ſown at different ſea-· Times e 
{ons, as. beans are, to which chapter IV ing. 
refer the reader; but the kinds point out 
their ule, in a great meaſure, and at 
what time they ſhould be ſowed. The 
early hotſpur peaſe for. the. firſt, ſecond 
and third ſowings, in October, January 
and February; and all the other kinds 
at various ſeaſons in March, April and 
| May : ; but your commoneſt peaſe laſt of 
all, that they may endure the cold wea- 
ther in the latter ſeaſon the better. 
The marrow-fat,. ſo called from its ex- 
traordinary marrow-like, goodneſs) and 
ſugar peaſe, are accounted the beſt, as 
the ronciyals are the largeſt; the dwarf 
pea is a good bearer; and the ſickle pea 
ſſo called from its crookedneſs) may be 
eaten when young, as Kidney beans are: 
They. all require a good ſoil; but the © 
roncival and Dutch admirals would re- 
quire aground that is all dung. The pro- 
per ſeaſon for each kind, with the times 
| and method of ſowing and en 
them is as follows. Ix 30 eee 
1211 Q 4 ; The 


5 wa 3 * 


iN "The firſt that you r in October and 

Jamary, ſhould be the hotſpur kinds 

only. I hoſe in January, or very early 

in March, the grey, d Warf, egg, ſickle, 

and Reading peaſe; and for thg general 

Crop, a about tlie 30, 10, or 11% of March, 

the roncivals of all kinds, the marrow- 

fat, ſugar peaſe, and Dutchradmirals ; 

and for the laſt ſowing of all, ſome of 

: the Reading *marrow-fat, but the great. 

l eſt part of the hardy field peaſe; which 

aft ſowing ſhould be abou "Midfummer, 

in order to have them (as Mr. De a 

Quintinye obſerves) about Allhallow- 

tide: But in the time and method of 

ſowing, I have been fo particular, in 

the chapter concerning bealls, that little 

need be added in this place, one and 

the ſame ſeaſon for ſowing of peaſe be- 

ing required, 436 there f 18 for: 1 anting « of 

beans. + 3 5 2 2 £1 15 1 a 3 

Times = To laye' ihe all the ſimmer,” there 

„ aal needs nothing, as experience ſhews, „ but 
to ſow them //in different Intake: 

ground that lies a little warm and forcing; 

cdtowards London you may have them in 

— *he. beginning of May, and in other 

Fountries, the latter end of May,” or the 

TD HERS oF. Jes ane o on, till the 

or . | 1 | Mer 


* : 
1 * G 
41 ] 2 | * 


latter end of October, and in mild” ſea · 

ſons later, if the frots dont come to 

ſoon to deſtroy them, n 

I)! he firſt ſowing i is to be towards the Diferent 
middle'gr latter end of October, under eln of 

ſome warm South wall, Where they me Vis. 

be ſhelter d in cafe of ſevere froſts; 

is the diſappointment of ſowing th 11 

crop, Which is the reaſon why. 60a 

all we can to preſerve- them. Some, 

and amongſt the rell Monf. De Ia Nat 

tinye, adviſes the tees ing then in Wa- 

ter for rwo or three days till they "tive 

e to make them come up thi 

| fooher; but this does not appear te 

be ſo neceſſary as at other. times when 

great haſte is required, as at the latter 

_ of the ſummer,” w When We are, 3 

| ſome means or other, RR. - ſow 

late, then ſteeping is ce ee 1 

lerate their growth; but the eepi ing E 

them at ſo late 4 "ſeaſon, and ARE ith 

ground 1s by nature apt to be too we 

and moiſt $f It felf, is not agreeable 85 

a experience 1 have had in planting: 
t this 1 leave to the trial 6f Fee 

ho paſs away much Tm 1 in Calle olttles 

Akt 9 wit this 0 e 


EA. Aris 2 Ys: i Ki 1 1 * hs be. 
A ; 
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Stow any more that ſeaſon, 
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But to preſerve this crop. after they 
die firſt come up, vou are to hoe up the 
earth on each ſide of them, ſo as that 
a tops may but juſt: appear aboye ground, 
Which done, and. thinking the 1 1 not 
\ lay ſome 
| ine, cole-aſhes.” or lea. ſand upon the lit- 
xe, ridge you. haye. made with your hoe, 
and fter that, EX xcept, you have a cover 
made, like a hog 8 back, of reed or, bec- 
hive, ſtraw, lay ſome clean \Vbear-ſtraw 
0 41 Th thar 1 8 7 WS cover fl | all ; 


| ang t 25 
it. and 10 it s e ag he 9 


A ah 7 — ut A th hey come to 
BSc high, and above the 
make. with. Ja hoe, it Ky 4 kind of 
5 miStorrupe ch at, Ca '® be x6 | 

822755 but thoſe hog-bac 8 
1 5 e < then 
N the 1 MA 
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cover d up by the coal-aſhes or ſea - ſand, 
as before, will be in a ſurer way of 
ſtanding againſt the ſeverities of the Win- 
ter than thoſe that are taller, and appear 
ſtronger. Moſs, if to be had in quanti- 
ties, is of all others the beſt for a good 
preſerver of them, the coal-aſhes or ſea- 
ſand being under them, as efore - men- 
RS: | * +. 
There is another method that is liked 
well, for the preſerving of peaſe and 
beans in the winter, and that is the 
trenching i in ſome long dung, ſtrav/ or 5 
thatch, into the borders where you in- 
tend to plant or ſow pcaſe or beans, for 
this keeps the ground hollow, and draws 
off alli ithe ſuperfluous moiſture that is 
apt to rot the\room.ar fibres of. Pe 
and other pulſe. vgs 255 ATE 
I muſt not een analen == 3 
that peaſe, as well as beans, will tranſ⸗ 
plant in about a month or ſix Weeks af- 
ter they are ſown; on which account 
it ĩs that you may ſow them under frames 
and glaſſes early in the month of Fa 
_ nuary, and ſfomctimes/in-February; if the 
weather be fair, or rather in the begin- 
| ning of March, you may tranſplant them 
| out under teed : hedges, or n LS 
"A — | "Gen, 
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ders, Where the ſoil is good, in des 
to tepair any that have faild in the Oc- 
roher ſowing; taking care at the ſame 

time to earth them up, and cover them 


ö with clean ſtraw, rings Ge. 4 5 9250 


2 ave . tobt. 
1 28 its Fe £ 142 | 4 = 
8K ET. Ns TOE AV. 5 
. the yhaſcolus, r kidney be | Y 
5 een 19 eee G1 tot. 


0 Kadaep d beau and the phaſeolus 


1 n phaſtoluv, or kidney bean, is 
1 che page. of Dioſcorides, or 


| — "hag the Sd of Atbenæus, ſo 
called from the reſemblance the pods 


have to a certain boat or ſhip that was 
built (as we find it in Sebreve, ora Pha- 
feli, à city of P. amphylia.' It is by 0- 
thers call'd, part, radu, the garden 
ſmilax (quod - calicults' clavicularum in- 
ſtar propinquir fruftiribus ſeſe implicut) ; 


ſay the learned Stenbens and Brown, in 


their-Qxford catalogue,” 'p. PR. 7303 25 
Of this phaſeolusthere are ſeveral ſe | 
cics, chat Aifer from one another in 
colour: tho generally of the ſame ſhape; 
vic. the phaſcolus albur, or white kid- 
ney bean; phaſtalus niger, or „ e 
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lax. hortenſi rubra, à red kidney bean; 
all to be found in Gerard, p. 1212. 

. Gerard has alſo made the ſame; head 
the ſmilax hortenſis_ flava, or the pale 
kidney bean; with three or four. ſorts 
of the - phaſeolus peregrinus, of different 
ſizes and colors, which he borrows from 
Cluſeus ; and Bauhinus in Pin. p. 340. 
adds others, of various colours, under 
the general term or title of, phaſeolus 
 variegatus di ver ſurum ſpecierum, or par- 
ty colour d kidney beans, of divers kinds. 
At preſent we chiefly. ſow. and plant the 
old white kind; tho the black, red, yel- 
low and party colour 'd eat very well; 
And of this phaſeolus. it may be truly 

ſaid, there are more diverſity of ſpecies, 
than of any other garden plant we have 
tranſmitted to us from foreign parts, and 
endenizon d in this our ſeverer climate, 
tho moſt of theſe are kept in ſtoves and 
other warm places, their tranſportation 
and admiſſion into this iſland being ge- 
nerally owing to that great lover of 
gardening, the Right Honourable, and 
Right Reverend Doctor Henry Compton, „ 
ſome time ſince Lord Biſhop of London. | 
To proceed in the roperties of the Properties 
T Men e of raiſing, and the he, ; 
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dhole jo have wrote" '8F id: 2 that 
the fruit and pods, when boil'd together 
and butter d, don't engender Wind, as 
other pulſes do; that they give a gentle 
relaxation to the yentricles, provoke 
urine, and create good and laudable 
bloed; but ſhould be eaten whilſt they 
are young and green, and tenderly boil'd. 
The xaiſing this veryuſefiul legumen to 
hs perfection it now is, has not been 
_ known (at leaſt not practiſed) till of late, 
there having been no other ſeaſon for 
ſowing or planting it (ſince the time I 
my ſeif have had experience in garden 
Works, which is now about twenty fout 
or twenty five years) but only in April; 
whereas we now begin ſowing them in 
January and February, and fo hold on 
at equal intervals of time, once a month, 
till the latter end of Nan, or Yin 
- of June. 
1 firſt wins is on the: Baek of : 


Fe your frames, or carlicft ridges and hor- 


— — = 


— 


beds for aſparagus, melons or cucum- 
bers, about the middle or latter end of 


January, or beginning of February.” 
The manner of ſowing and planting 


zs ſo eaſy and fo well known, that I 


— — — 
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| need not WO upon it; but as theſe. 
wake beans 
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beans Will ſoon come up, if you ſow 
them pretty thick, which you ought: to 


do ; they may be pull'd up in the thick- 


eſt places, and 7 abroad un- 
der ſome warm wall, or reed hedge, 
and in ſome of the richeſt ſoils you have, 
even between your new. planted peach 


or apricock trees, and giving them the 


fame covering as was allotted for your 


early peaſe and beans, you may expect 


the ſame ſucceſs, froſty weather being 
the only thing deſtructive to them. 


But to return to thoſe that are firſt 


fow'd at the back of your ridge of me- 


lons, cucumbers, &c. there let them 


EI 


ſtand till they flower and bear, which 


if ſow'd early in January, will be about 


the middle or latter end of March, at 
which time they make a curious, and ex. 


cellent diſh. 


The next ſowing may be 3500 6 
month after the feſt in the ſame man- 


ner as before, taking away all that are 


ſuperfluous, and planting them againſt 
fome warm Wall, and under a good. G 
| Ver, a as before ſet down. 


Another ſowing may alt be: made | 


about the beginning of March, under 


; ne * Warm 9 or reed hedge, 


in 


5 
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_ hedge that they 8 agrecab 
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in the © open ground, and f -{ "Near. the 


eee Thunb up and hold | falt 
Weis 


* he 5 great 1 5 of ; all is in Ie be⸗ 


Finning of Abril, at which time a more 
ordinary. ſoil, and a much more indif. 


ferent treatment than any yet mention 
ed, will be ſufficient; tho thus niuch 
muſt be intimated, that there is no plant 


in the garden requires a finer richer ſoil 


| than kidney beans do; whi ought to 


deter any body from planting them on 
a ſtubborn clay, or on a poor, penurious 


gravelly ſoil, but only ſuch. as is in its 
own nature of à generous. diſpoſition, 


or otherwiſe cultivated and Improved. by 
labour, good Oil and dung. 
The two laſt. 'fowings are. in the be⸗ 


5 2 ginning of May and June, | 4 r. tho ſe 


that are deſirous of having . lat all all 


the ſummer, and till late in the. autumn; 
but there. is a. large kind that grows al- 


mee as high 2s hops de, and are lüp. 


ported by poles, in the ſame manner, 
which running up o very high have a 


ſucceſſion of new pods always. upon 
5 them, till after A 


N $4 22h tho. Woes 


. HM 


2 9555 this Kind. ae OMe years ag 


procur' 


be Practical Kite he 


-procur'd from Hollang, a to 
be had in many places, particularly at a 
place to which I firſt ſent them, I mean 
the Lord Conmgsby's at Hampton- Count 
in Herefordſbire. 191170 i's Þits n 

The mannernof ſowing, or W 
-planting kidney beans, is two ways, 
either in drills as we do peaſe, or in 
round hills as we do hops, and the laſt 
is the beſt way for the large kind juſt 
mention d; be it which you will, they 
.ought to be ſet in fair weather, and 
when the earth is drieſt, or they Will 
be apt to rot on account of the thin- 
[neſs of their skins: For which reaſon 
it is well to open the holes or drills to 
lay them drying, in all dry, windy, ſun- 
ſhine weather; and if the ground is 
poor, to put well conſum d dung at the 
tom of the holes; and under that, 
rotten, butter. like dung, for Us roots 
29 run in. * 334d TH TEE ILL A | 
Concerning the culture of kidney of the 
there is not much to: be ſaid, oO * 


after they are well planted: as befbte di- 
rected if they are tranſplanted from 
ſced beds (Which may be done as well 
As you do cabbage plants) they ſhould be 
watered till they dun. taken roots but 
Sei 2 N 4 the 


beans. 


It is to be noted, that kidney beans, 


aha 8 uſe re, is to whe 
plants, is howing or carthing up; 

this truly is the All: al, the e ſe- 
ny that attends the nce of this 
plant, and all other legumes, far that 
it not only keeps them iſtæady, but alſo 
ſecures the roots (yet tender) from the 
froſt of winter, and the heat of ſum- 
mer; but more than all, chat they draw 
new roots by that carthing up, Which 
is of ſingular advantagꝭ toithem. 


— 


as Well as pꝓeaſe and other beans, tranſ- 
plant very well; by which means You 
may fill up any vacancies in your main 
Trop, With x eee your frames 
or ren fr Bb * ek ( n 

eee O03 UL ene 932,07 
[tr Fa 445 5 I 83. | 


sst. VI. cu 5 
of unboitd or raw falls... *% 
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E are now. <atrived ito the ifixth 

WY -Teftion, which treats of all thoſe 

| 8 — and arefuna, or raw ſal- 
| yn Which on agcountiof | the-varicty 

-of the ſpecies chat art containecethercin, 
the Jiffercnt- W and 1 of 

| EY „ * 
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ſowing, various uſes, and different me- 


33 of collecting and dreſſing, may 
FA 'be reckon'd [amor the moſt cu- 
5 wy if 1 95 t uſcful part of 


en gard n 
- "Thoſe . ge W, 2070 criticize on the 
\ 1225 acetaria,. ET have it derived 
gl a a accipiendo ; thereby, 
9 5 Ae implying its readineſs, 
inc and accept ableneſs to the pa- 


eding, dreſſing or 
Agre © Ss — lee 
hi if TgIBASORs on Pliny, ſets 


vel 3 becauſe they require little 
or no care; even as honey which flows 


of its dyn accord, and is not procured 
oy any W 0 of the owner, is called. 


ILY MD. . 


by ſome learned natur appropriated 
0 this . #% hic Wee 


21201 ka La. 


toris diligentia 
oer. 1 * 


"ow * 5 dict e 
140 17 110 4 43 


20 5 "2 | that : 
8 3 «(3 


late and a5 ing little or no trou- | 


ppoſes it to be aretaria 


In Whatever eser ber there 
are about Kärey or forty Species chat are 


e it xe nfs un W anal or 
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that are already treated of, there are 
bout thirty kinds that are very uſeful; 
ten Whercof are thoſe that are to be 


the xeſt eaten 
green; and two claſſes f theſe are like- 


I Vile. ſubdivided into two others, I mean 


thoſe that are biennial or triennial, BY: - 
ing two or three years, or more, on! bl 


cutting them down, and dtawing fre 


leaves; of W which I ſhalt et down.: a 


alter ian Os Cane eh was dellver = 
to the Rats Shcivey: by that right noble 


and moſt learned Ge into nature, 
Mr. Robert Boyle. 8 at x jw : 


HDL SIT 21086599" irony Vu 
At 115 CCC 


Lesben: VI. GIPAP. "XEVIL 


RO. 2113 20 90 ili i Ve 


4 F 2% or catalague of the ſeveral ur 


proper ee bee e feli, with their 


27 manner of pr aring: VIE ode * 
A 34 101 * er 111 5 5111871 n 9 * 
n two Kia ; ene OT | 92 
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4. Succory, 

5. Endive. 
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85 Coſs or goſs 
. Theſe to fs tied up 


lettuce. 
8 ” Roman ditto.” 
8. Sileſia ditto... 
5 2 Imperial ditto. 


with baſs mats to 
blanch, or other- 
pome or 


” ns. 


Wife 
o. All ſorts of cab. | / blanch I 
. bage lettuce. 1880 


11. Mint. . 
12. Tarragon. - 
Fe 
14. Cives. 
ry. Onion. and 
. chibouls. 
15 Hnr. 

| Rocket. 

: f 15 Sorrel. 
ts. Ereſſes. 
20. Rampion. 
21. Corn-fallet.. 
430; Turnep. 

| 23. Hartſhorg. | 1 


24. Muſtard.” F g 


25. Cherville. 
26. Spinage. EY : 
27, Lopplettuce. . 
28, Purllane. 
29. "Naſturtian. . 
58. Suede, 


> $ +54 BI 


x 
a 


The leaves and tops 
to be eaten, and 
the young ſhoots 


cut while very 
| young, green and 
+ tender. LOI 


N mee to be cut as 
ſoon as out of the . 
ground, being Ve-- 


ry young and ten- 


| ford leaves. 


6 _ 
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| = | of ſellery, ali anders, Fennel, fi ecory, 


| whitned, or blanc be 


85 Tony cn IP herbe for Laltefing 


+ .* 4% = XZ 


| 3 8 Evelyn phtaſe is the chiefe 


ian par h 
_ Conſidered. 1 Lit. 
The apimm, compr. ther 


* 1 „ 


— 


that * lunary effect it is laid to 
HK * Vid. Catal * Botan. 13 855 2: 18. 


* 
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endi ve, and other {a 2 n e 


= * 


TIM 


uc blanched, the ſellery, or apium 
Halinum, (of the 2 oſeline family) as 
8 i 


and 


. beſt. It was not long ago a ſtranger, with 
us in England, (as that elaborate author 
E | obſerves) and not long very well known 
in Itahh it (elf, that now boafts of 
honour | of. its original and production; ; 
being for the moſt part accounted no 
other thari a generous ſort of . Macedo- 

: or ſma lage, and fo T have 


g the whole 
liſt of t e petroſelin family,, is O term 


ed (as the learned & 17 hens, and. Brown 
let down, TEAvey aro THS, mms) From 


the 


have 


upon 
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upon its Eaters, It does nat appear, by 
what the writers on plants of our own 


country have ſet down; that the Icalian 


ſellery was ſd much as known 827 them 
at the time that Gerard and Parkinſon 
wrote, unleſs the apium palnftre eleoſe- 
linum {fue paladapium, tho marſh parſ- 

ey ot ĩmallage of Geratd; p. 1014. or of 
PVarbinſon be it; which ſuppoſe. not, 
beeauſe there is a kind growing wild 


with us that ſeems to belong to their 


deſeription more than this, which they 


tell us grows wild with us upon the 


2 and falt marſhes of Kent and 17 
But 5 theſe things be; clay 1 
all of them moſt excellent herbs, when 
ceaten either raw, or in ſallets when 
wWhitned, participating of 2 lovely aro- 
matick taſte, between hot and dry, as 


garden parſley. is, and in all things as 


, 8 
24. * 
2 


good or better, when eaten with oil, 


vinegar, falt and pepper, for its high 


and grateful taſte 4s ever placed in the 


miqddie of the grand faller at great mens 


tables, and prætors feaſts, (as Mr. Ee. 


n remarks) but our wild ſmallage is 


eaten raw. eee ee go 


_ as Gerpr& wirneſleth, 
| R 4 | Sellery 
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= | Of /ellery. Sellery (others Celery) is 4 ſallet pro. 


duced by ſeeds, but its general uſe is de- 


ferred till the end of autumn, or the 
beginning of winter, and is continued 


quite through the whole winter ſeaſon; 


Which occaſions (ſay all authors that 


have: wrote on this part of gardening) 
that the ſowing is at two ſeveral times, 


but I adviſe three, as follows; the firſt 
is ſome time in February, or the begin- 


ning of March, on an old hot- bed, 


Which will ſupply you with enough to 


plant a nurſery bed of about ſix foot 
ong, and four foot wide, and that will 


be more than enough. in the largeſt plan- 


tations, the uſe of it being chiefly in 
ſoops and pottage, and for ſome few 


gentlemen who are extreme lovers of 
it raw, in Auguſt, and the beginning of 


September; but all kinds of ſellery be- 


ing apt to run to ſeed, a little, as was 
before ſaid, will be ſufficient for the firſt 
ſowing, to precede another ſowing that 


ought to be in the beginning of April; 
the ſureſt method of tranſplanting it, 
in order to make it grow ſtrong and 
ſtocky, and to burniſh well at the bot 


tom Thich. is a very eſſential quali ty 


+ xo this plant) is vr a itin 
NE 2%. 
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a nurſery. bed, as has been before hint- 


ed, at about two or three inches, ſays 
Mr. De la Quintinye, but I rather adviſe 
four or five inches, for the reaſons be- 
fore obſer vd, vis. its ſtrength and ſtoc- 
kineſs. I tranſplant my firſt ſowing a- 
bout the beginning of May, my ſecond 
at the beginning of June, and the laſt, 
being the main crop which is deſigned 
for the winter, about the beginning of 
July; and in about three weeks or a 
month's time (more or leſs, according as 
the ſeaſon is) after they are ſo tranſplant- 
ed into the nurſery bed, trenches are to 
be made, and the ſellery planted out 
of thoſe beds thereinto ; the mannet 


and method of which, and how it is to 


be whitened and eg we come o 
next. 
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In ine proper PS We 2 85 kink Of the 


- ging of June, Fuly or Auguſt, chooſe , 
out a piece of ground, more or leſs, ac- os af : 


_ cording to the quantity of ſellery you.. 


have, or rather according to the large- 
neſs or ſmallneſs of the family. The 
two firſt crops are generally ſet between 


the aſparagus or the artichoke beds, 


where there muſt be a trench or trenches 
dug, one foot wide at leaſt, . one foot 
3 


and 


and a half e ee and i "MR 


ground is not extraordinary good and 


dungy already; fill up about five or ſix 
inches of the trench with good rotten 


dung again, which will make your ſel- 


lery very rank and large, (an eſſential 
quality to its goodneſs) and water ing it 


_ thete let it ſtand till it be a foot 


high, and then take the opportunity of 


_ fair ſine day, to begin tying and earth- 
ing it up, with the earth that had been 
thrown out of the trench, when the 


ſellery was firſt planted there; but you 
muſt not earth it all up at one time, but 


as the ſallery advances in height, from 


five or ſix inches to a foot, a foot and 
4 half, or two foot, put up ſome more 
fine earth or (ind to it, till ty ing it cloſe 
with mat bands to keep the earth from 


bn running into the heart or middle, and 


5 th : fo-endangering. the rotting: of it, which 


# 3 is not fo bad as endive, by which 
means you will have a fine; crop of ſel- 


8 lone: The beds for the firſt and:{ceond 


crop can't be leſs than twenty or thirty 


yards, but the laſt ought to be at leaft 
art: kindred; in all tolerable families. 
The laſt, anon e. ſellery ſhou 


| nſplanted- out t at one time, | 
„„ ” © aa 


* 


th Pitt Ritchin Cadiier: igt 


kW it be from the ſame nurſery bed; 
ut the largeſt plants ſhould be taken 
rſt, and after them the next ſize, and 
0 to the laſt; for this hundred Yards 
rannin ; of ſellexy mould be planted at 
feilt tee or four different times, a 
rt of it once every week or ten days; 
Vi 7 whic 11 means the ſellery, which is of 
15 Jeff nature A l apt to run to ſeed 
after it is plante ll come one row 
allet another. 8885 
Watering o clelkerp! is buen of great Of waren. 
fervice to it; in the firſt place, making 3 
it grow Sol and g cat, and conſequent- ” 
ly ſhort and good; and in the ſecond, 
as it Keeps it the longer from runni 
to ſced,, We have two kinds of this 
fellery, . which undoubtedly both came 
from Italy, but the laſt is t the beſt kind, 
eſpecially for. the firſt crop, and grows 
in a pretty manner; and is therefore call'd 
the Italian ſellery ; ; the other is a native, 
at leaſt now made a deaniſon of that 
1 0 {ta 6 Ss 
tic after it is ſo carthed 1050 at 7 
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the firſt fruits come, cover it all over 
with long dry wheat ſtraw, which muſt 
be thrown by as you dig or take it up, and 
aftet Chriſtmas take up all that remains 
as yet undug (at leaſt ſuch, as is de- 
ſign'd for ſalleting) being the beſt and 
fineſt of it, and carry it into the con- 
ſeryatory or greenhouſe, and having 
ready prepared ſome very fine dry And. 
lay it there in rows, ſo as not to touch 
one another, and for the reſt it may re- 
ſeeding, Sc. which for ſoup is not ſo 
prejudicial as ſalleting; a note that all 
gardiners do or ought to make. „ 
As for ſeed for the next year, any of 
the plants that remain all the winter 
will make good ſeed, as will alſo thoſe 
that ate ſow'd early in the ſpring, all 
in one year. ; By 


at © 


| 2 Nes fee A or N * 


de ee like wild echdive or po rn 
as it is before directed, in Heck. TV. that 
is to fay, the ſeed is to be ſown in the 
| 1 — ptetty thin, becauſe it produces 
e * 1 * Wh; Ar the end 


Fs 


Pg 


* A 


1 1 


main and take its chance abroad, as to 


The ; ratfic al Kitthin Gardiner, 
of autiimn all the ſtalks and leaves. are 


to be cut down, and then cover tlie bed 


again With long dry dung, or ſtraw⸗ 


ſercens, ſo cloſe that the froſt may not 


come at it, by Which means the new 


leaves that fpring forth will grow White, s 


ello wich and tenden. —_ 
p It would ſeem a little Wah e that thi 
plant ſhould be no more uſed. were it 
not that the ſellery, its near relation, 
was ſo great a rival to it; but! it Has this 
to tecommend it, that it partakes, of al- 
mort all: the good. qualities of ſellery, 
will. by the treatment before ſet 
b laſt much longer before it runs 
to feed; which may not be diſpleaſing 


to thoſe that love tc to cat this ſallet long 5 


in the ſpring. 


231 


Fennel ee may well be brought of __ 


into rank in this chapter, on account of 


its being ſomething akin! / Our herbaliſts | 


maintain two Kinds, the fieniculum uul- 


. gare, and the feniculum ulce, the com- 
mon and þ 5 fennel 250 I Gerard, P. 4032. 


They are both rais'd by ſced only, 
which * pretty ſmall, longiſh and opal, 
bunched and ſtreak d with greyifh 1 
It is Ed as molt other ſeeds are, in in 
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Wee gentleman who hes been 
a yery fine 

that 1 | in the gardens at 

© thar higher e 


ort, the account given 91 1 1 
. dee 11 "oh. le 
> endeavour. 8 Propag: ee 5 

genious | en 72 5 = 8 fie 


a 


and k it Well Watz 
n All probe, 1 0 ch 


- misforti tune in this, as well 


it hath 
Ms ee ere of Mo e FOR ae. 
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| es as A royal allet, and that ſuc- 
cory is uſed no other way, I thought ĩt 
proper to inſert it here, that there may 
be nathing wanting under this head for 
the boiler, whether deſigned for ſoups, 
ragows or broths, as well as the others 
5 rn ment, and the 
like. e 


Tho writcioaf hotany bare obere, 
8 PRE haue read, ſo much as gueſ d at 


the etymology of this plant calłd fuc- 


cory, being the cicharium of the anti- 
ents; yet we find two kinds that have 


had ã place ain our Herlals, that are raiſ- 


ed in gardens, and uſaful in the kitchen, 


For that purpoſe; yet ſince it is uſed 


28 


anch they are the t ichorium ſati um fre | 


\ceruleb,' and tlie cichorium ſatiuum fore NY 


allo, the blue and white lead garden 
ſuecory, p. a2. f Gerard;  and'\7775 of 


cultivated in our gardens. Mr. Euehn 


and wild with a narrow dark leaf, dif- 
erent from the ſutiuę or garden kind; 
but aur Herluls, as above, make two 
kinds ef that Which is 2ais'din gardens, 
1 yn ur ron ove 


Nantinſam; both which are at this time 
Mays! of it, that it is an intule erratic, 


— 


tube; rais'd- _ the: _ noms; and 
_ to the ſame uſes 7 ſes 

"in emulſions, broths, ec. ee 

of 5 b The endive, endiuium, or endivia ſa- 
tiua, may be juſtly, fot the reaſons a- 
bovemention d, brought into this claſs; 
there are; ſay the botaniſts, of this kind 
two ſpecies that books of plants take 
notice of, and they are the endiuia, or 
_  inttibucfutiva, of Gerard, pa. and 
1 dot Fartinſon, p.774. the endiuia criſpa 
1 of Gerard, p. 282. and of ' Parkinſon, 
f F. the garden and curl'd endive; 
boch of which are uſed with great eſteem 

1 by cooks, whether French or Eughſb. 
| of that; 2Succory, when it is yet green, is ſo 
225 1 bitter that there ate but few: ca eat it 
raw s yet When it's a little edulcerated 
with ſügar and vinegar; is by ſome, — 
cially the re Traliaus and S 

eat: ra; but is more grateful. to dae 
Ramiach than the palate. The endive, 
the. largeſt and tendereſt leaveso being 
5 5 8 well boi d, eat agrecably ; 
3 1 *. nerally eat 3 and in 


75 opening 
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opening all obſtructions of the liver, but 


the curled is the moſt delicate, being 


eaten alone or in compoſitions. It is 
excellent good-boil'd, the middle part 


of the blanched ſtalk ſeparated eats firm, 
and the larger leaves are by many, and 


that with good xeaſon, Profeceed. before 45 


F ; 
5 1 1 * * x 
lettuce, 13 t 


35S 


Al forts of chem agr ee tolexably ell wu a. 
with all kinds of ſoil (as Mr. De 3 | 


Quintinye. obſerves). but a rich ſoil a- 
grees with them the beſt, and ſuch as is 


| arliere light and ſandy, as experience 


teaches z and they are ſown about the 
middle of May, but thinly, that you 

man hee room to come about them to 
tie them up; or den may be planted 


out in rows under ſome good wall, at 


about eight or — aſunder; but 
of theſe there nted not be many, be- 
3 aue their uſes as yet are not 0 (great 
as they will be hereafter. 


The main ſeaſons for . it is at Sep = 


4 — latter end of June, and during the 


whole month of Judy, in order: to have 


ſome good fox ſpending in September, 
Which is the firſt month they are cat 


with any great gu. —_ leg _ 
in in ſoupes, 


„ | i | 5 5 5 
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in. And then Again; in the . of 
Auguſt there is another great crop ſown, 
which is to laſt all the other autumn 


months, and, being carried into the 


confervarory, all the Winter, 


When endive comes up too thick (as 
was Juſt now) mention'd) the beſt way 


is to hoc or cat it up, or take the ſuper- 
fluous plants to replant in another place, 
as before directed; but it muſt be re- 


membred that it ought” to be well wa- 


| tered, eſpecially in all hot weather; and 
ads it grows large to tie it up with' baſs 


mats to whiten it, tho” not all together, 


but ſome one time and ſome another, 


as occaſion. requires, it being apt to rot 
when it has been long tied up, but be- 


N ing iv tied, it whitens in fifteen or rwen- 


ty days, and leſs; but it muſt alſo be 


noted, that you ſhould chuſe a fair day 
for that work, elſe it will be ſubject to 
rot; and as it is a plant that is ve 
OE prehenſtye of the froſt; as ſoon as ever 


7 ap- 
cold weather begins to come on, it 


ought to be coverd with long dung, 
being firlt ſanded up With ſome rich fine 
fand, or ſine mold, and when white, 
| taken up and carried into the 1 


efor and, gd ; 
15 lk f 
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II any of the plants can be preſerved 
during the winter, which it is eaſy e- 
nough to do, they muſt be tranſplanted 
again in the ſpring, to produce ſeed the 
next year; or you may clap ſome frames, 
bell-glaſſes, or other S to ſe⸗ 
cure it againſt ſevere froſts. Fes 
Wild endive, or ſuccory, is an at 
Y the very beginning of March, pretty 
thick, and in ground Well prepared; 3: We 
endeavour to fortify it, and by watering 
to cauſe it to grow big in the ſummer, 


that ſo it may be fit to whiten; in the 


winter. The method to whiten it is to 
cover it up with a great deal of long 


dung, having firſt cut it cloſe to the 


earth; by which means being forced to 
ſpring up (ſays Mr. De la Quintinye) 


in obſcurity, and ſhaded from all light, 


its young ſhoots grow white and tender; 


the beſt way of doing this being by 
props, croſſing from ſide to ſide, to keep 
the dung from touching it, ſince it ſhoots 
up in ſuch an open manner, ſo that care 


be taken ton ſhut up the paſſag al 
des, that little or no air or licht ca 


get in; and being thus order d, its ſhoots 


are much clea 


ier, and leſs ſubject to 


taſte of the dung. There are . peo- 
; Lig! 3 82 l | "0 | 
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ple that eat its ſnoots in ſallets, when 
young and tender, but the reaſon I re- 
commend all this care about it is, that 
being hardier than endive; it will ſup- 
ply its place after that is gone; and be- 
ing in ſome warm obſcure en will 
ſprout even in the Winter t rp" 
and taken cate of. SH i 
Io the endive and desen, might: be 
added the arrach, orrach, or orrage,  Ve- 
ey uſcful in all ſallets; but in regard 
= there are ſo many Lindsxharare x rag 
1 that at- preſent: omit it. „ 5 uy BL; | 


OF om op F 0 ** 3 
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NJ 1 8 TAS: Pets 
| 2 AEtrain ie h, that he lulu, or let- 
= A tuces} is one of the moſt uſeful 
. herbs' the kitchen garden produces; be- 
Ang ſo called frem chat * abundance of 
mii juice it affords to its caters. Pli. 
* | ——_— ginning of his 8 Chapter, 
| 19.) remarks, 'thar/theanticat Greeks 
Had 1 e _ | diſtin- 
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guiſh d by the ſhape and colour of their 


leaves, which differed from one another, 


ſometimes white, ſometimes red, as the 
ſeaſon differed; but after them, the more 
diligent in their enquiries have found 
out more kinds, as purple: leav d, curl d, 


Sc. Some of the beſt of our Engliſh | 


Herbals, and books of gardening, have 
long ago given the figures and deſcrip- 


tions of three or four ſorts, vis. the 


lactuca ſativa, or garden lettuce of Ge- 
rard, p. 306. of Parkinſon, p. 8 12. lac- 


tuca criſpa, or curled lettuce, Gerard, 


p. 306. P. G. 498. lactucs capitata Ro- 
mana, red Roman lettuce, Gerard, p. 309. 
beſides ſome other kinds of wild lettuce. 
But later experience, and the catalogues 


of the moſt eminent amongſt our ſeeds- 


men, have now added thereto the fol- 
_ lowing kinds, which differ all from one 


another, either as to the ſhape of the 
leaf, earlineſs of coming, or hardineſs 


to endure this our cold and uncertain 
climate, VIS. Hal, Arabian, 'F ed and 
White Roman, goſs or coſs, brown, 
Dutch, red on common. cabbage, 


Dutch cabbage, Capuchin, Savoy, Alep- 
; po, and Lombardy ; z all of them excel- 
i ä in. 3 all their va- 


rieties 


1 C _ ——— 5 ba 4 
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; tieties are ſeldom ſowed in 8 one c 


P liny and others chat ave wrote of 
its virtues, ſpeak of it as being by na- 


ture one of the moſt cooling refreſhing 
. Herbs that is, and conſequently grateful 


to the ſtomach in the heat of ſummer, 


cauſing an appetite and digeſtion; but 
was more particularly uſed by the an- 
tients (as the learned Delacampius, in his 
annotations on Pliny, aſſures us towards 
the latter end of their feaſts, that it might 
expel hard drinking, and thoſe grievous 


pains in the head that 3 955 _— 


SL. =wF to wo ye. Ane 1 85 


Cluudere que * loans ih n 


F | | þ 
: Die ap cur Wes inchoat 2 deper s. | 
” Kors: indeed complain aft its ſopo — 


rous quality, calling it, in a metapho- 


rical ſenſe,” the mortuorum cibi, on ac- 


count of its conciliating quality, and 
the ſtory of, his ſad miſtreſs; but 


1 Autor Moyeni, - as the aforemention'd 


Delacampius notes, rn it a much 


- 
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And Suetonius, in his life of Auguſtus, | 
as does alſo Pliny, in his aforemention d 


account of this herb, gives an elabo- 


rate encomium of its excellence in the 
curing that prince of a dangerous ſick- 


neſs, for which it was ſaid that he erect- 
cd. a ſtatue; and built an altar to it. 
d.(as Mr. Evehn obſerves) it ever 

Was, and ſtill continues. to be. the prin- 
cipal foundation of the univerſal tribe 


of fallets, which is to cool and refreſh 


palates, beſides; its other properties, and 


was therefore in ſuch high eſteem amongſt 
the antients, that divers of the Valerian 


263* 


, family. dignified and ennobled their name avg 


with that of the Laftucini. a 


It is indeed of a nature more cold : and 


moiſt than any of the reſt of ſalletings 
are, yet leſs aſtringent, and ſo harmleſs 


tat it may ſafely be eaten raw in fevers, 
for it allays heat, bridles choler, extin- 


guiſhes thirſt, | excites. appetite, kindly 


nouriſhes, and above all, repreſſes va- 


pours, conciliates leep, and mitigates 
pain, beſides. the effect it has upon the 
morals, temperance and chaſtity. Ga- 


len (whoſe beloved diſh it was) from its 


pinguid, ſubdulcid and agrecable nature, 64 


3 lays. it br code laydable | blood; and wa 
bacd 1 4 . | 9 
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by the antients, by Way of eminence, 
called ſana. 1 
And the moſt oxtellent and biden; 
ous Emperor Tacitus, ſpending almoſt 
_ nothing at his frugal table in other dain- 
ties) was yet ſo great a friend to lettuce, 
that he would often ſay, when he had 
cat thereof, and reſted well, that he 
procured his fleep at a great price; and 
Ariſtoxenus, as an oft quoted author in- 
forms us, uſed to water his lettuce beds 
with Water and honey mix d. "Fe" to 
| the ſeed, culture, GC . 
Oflettuce, It is beſt to have lettuce ſeeds Freſh 
ö ele every year from foreign countries, be- 
cauſe it is fuller and better ſeed, and 
produces much finer lettuce than What 
has been ſaved often with us; however, 
in good yeats we ſave it plentifully e- 
nough; all which is too well known for 
me to enlarge or inſiſt upon; I need 
only mention that the ſeed ſnhoud be 
ſaved only from the largeſt and beſt of 
the lettuce heads, and ſuch as are the 
cloſeſt ang beſt of their kinds, and which 
have deen tranſplanted and ſtood all the 
Winter for then the feed has time to 
3 well, and in order to make it the 
more perfec it is well to ſet ſome 
ys 5 EG x hand- 


hand- Sade or frames bY —— dene 
them to ripen the ſeed the better, and 
as ſoon as it is ripe, which may be ſeen 
by the downy cottony matter that is on 
the tops of the ſeeds, then the whole 
ſtalk ſhould be laid carefully in ſome 
green houſe, and well dry'd, till it be 
fit to threſh or beat ou,” which it will 
2077 ettlice 1s that and uſefal Wanna of Of the ſea- 
our ſt Sons home Mr. pM. la Werd g Man 


ſans of —— thoſe which are . 
good in ſome months of the year not 
being ſo in others; ſome that grow well 
in ſpring, thtiving not ſo well in the 
ſummer; and thoſe which proſper in 
autumn and winter, coming to nothing 
neither in the ſpring nor ſummer; ſome 
that pome and cabbage of their own ac- 
cord, and others that muſt be tied up 
to make them cloſe and white, as the 
eos or oſs lettuce, We? Kue, Ro- l 
may, Sc. 5 
Now tho there are many kinds of of the | 
RIG as has been before ſet down, 279%” — 
pet there are not above ſix or eight kinds nue. 
I would „„ 
3 5 Ole 
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thoſe being ſufficient for the ice 
of a middling, or indeed any conſider- 
able table; the reſt may be ſow'd in 
more extenſive gardens, where great va- 
riety is required. For winter lettuces, I 


recommend the common. cabbage, brown 


Dutch and Genaa lettuces, in reſpect of 
their hardineſs :. for the ſpring, to be 


tied up and blanch d, and to maintain 


tze table all the ſummer months, the 
cCoſs or goſs lettuce, the beſt of all, the 
White Imperial, curled and plain, and the 


5 85 9 Sileſia, Ec. and for the autumn, the 
Arabia and Bellegarde lettuces, and ſome 


few of the preceding months; for the 


= autumn and winter, I have alſo ſeen a 


moſt excellent bright 


of lettuce, 


Called che Smyrne lettuce, which ſome 


to me, but Jo is very difficult to ſced 


time ſince: my very ingenious and wor- 
thy friend, Mr. Jacob Wrench, of Para- 
diſe garden in Oxford, communicated 


here, how. hardy ſoever it is to ſtand 


the winter, T have loſt it, and know Bo | 


Partita 


at preſent how to retrieve it. 


- Thoſe deſigned for winter, which is 


far ſeaſons the, ſcarceſt time of all the year, are 


5 es nee on old hot beds, and in 8 a 
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are pluek d out into beds made of the 
mowings of graſs, offage herbs, greens, - 


or long light dung, whereby there may 
be a little heat communicated to the 
roots, to make them ſtrike and grow the 
better : ſome plant them under the me- 
lon glaſſes, the bed being made under 


ſome warm wall, or reed hedge, which 


they keep cover d in all extreme wea- 
ther. A frame or two order'd after this 
manner is certainly right; but moſt of 
theſe kinds are ſo hardy that in all mild 
ſeaſons they will ſtand the ſeverity of the 


weather, being pomed or E 2 be 


fore it comes in. 

Thoſe that are ved to come in ear- 
y in the ſpring, and for the fore-part 
of the ſummer, are ty d up and blanch'd, 
as the coſs, Sileſia, Imperial, &c. be- 


0g ſow'd towards the latter end of Au. 
guſt, or beginning of September, "and 


are to be ſow'd and planted out in a 


bed moderately heated, and under a good 
* warm hedge or wall, with glaſſes, frames, 
bells, mats, and other conveniencies to 

1 them all the winter; and theſe 


require and deſerve our care. 
What is elſewhere obſery'd in the dig- 


n — 
. 
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the borders where we plant out winter 


or early crops, does well here; for thoſe 


long dungs lying hollow, drain up all 


ſuperfluous moiſture, which would other- 
wiſe. rot the fibres, and ſpoil the head. 


: But to proceed. 


The chief ſeaſon | of all for ſowing of 


| hence ſeeds, and when we are to diſ- 
play all or moſt of our kinds, is about 


the beginning of February, on our old 


hot: beds, or new ones moderately heat; 
ec, well glaſſed, and all ; in order to pre- 


{ſerve them from the rigour of the wea- 


ther that happens i in this and __ ſuceced- 
ing month. 


They are to be pricked out wich care 
— — frames or bells, in the beginning 
or middle of March, to ſucceed thoſe 


that were preſerv'd all the winter, in A. 
: pril and the beginning of May. 


But the laſt and greateſt of — ſpring 


| ſowings, and which is to ſupply the groſs 


of any family all the ſummer, are thoſe 
that are ſowed in open ground amongſt 
your young aſparagus, carrot beds, Cc. 


in Mareh, the produce of which will be 


Wonderful, if the ſoil: be good, and well 


meliorated with dung. Theſe being mix d 


| 1 nad carrots, and- all other 
241 | . 


* | 
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ſp1 Miri beben are not to be tranſ- 
planted at all, but clear'd' of veeds, and 


et out at Teilband diſtances with * | 
hoe, or by weeding women, and you 


Will have them in all the perfection that 
this herb is capable of; bur at the ſame 
time as you ſow them, there ſhould like- 
wiſe be ſown ſome on a good warm 
border under a wall, for fear the ſum- 
mer ſhould turn very wet and daſhy; 
and theſe ſhould be tied up in dry fair 


weather; and if the ſummer ſhould prove, 


as it often happens in England, wet and 
oward; and the lettuce ſhould be in 
danger of being rotted; it would do well 
to have them ſereened a little with 
frames of reed; but this ſo ſeldom 1 
5 Fe that I need not caution againſt it. 


When you hoe them, or plant them 


out, the diſtance ought to be according 
to the ſizeof the kind you ſow or plant 

out; the Imperial, Siga and cois let- 
tuces can't have leſs than a foot diſtance 


to plant them out in; while the com c 


mon cabbage, Dutch, and other kinds 


that are ſmaller, will do well enough 


d or ſexen inches ee auc eight 
- nine at molt. - 21; ETD $02 14148. T8 oe 
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be compoſed c 


be laſt, pitt of ee 3 au- 
tumn is performed the latter end of 


Aar, or beginning of June, even till 


Midſummer, and it would be well to 
theſe under ſome gentle ſhade, in 


an. old orchard or kitchen garden, where 
3 


n 


ſoreen d e the too intenſe heat, 


| ver admitting of ſome . ſun, 


ich, would otherwilc cauſe them to 
run to ſeed before their time. But this 
ſowing, as 1 have obſery' d before, ſhow 4 
that are hardy, ane ' cabbage; well, not 
being apt to run to ſeed, to which ma- 


: ny kinds of lettuce are at this time of 
the year, by nature too much adapted. 


I. need add little as to their further cul- 


tüte and management in the ſeaſon, but 


that they are to be as often water- 


cd;jas;the heat of the ſeaſon, or the 


ſandy. or gravelineſs of the ſoil requires. 
It is much more to the benefit of my 


kecader, that I adviſe the putting of good 
right mold ay. dung amongſt all the 


forementioned lettuces in the, ſpring 
(ſpecially, if che ground be poor) and 


good cool dung, ſuch as that of cos and 
_ hogs; and for the latter part of the ſum- 
mer and autumn ſervice, retardation. be- 


ing the moſt eſſential part of ente of 
this time of the year, as accelefarion is 
the buſineſs of the ſpring. All that is 
to be added in relation to lettuces, is, 
that there is a kind call'd lactuca agnina, 

or lambs lettuce, of two or three kinds, 
which properly belong to this claſs; Ge- 
rurd and Parkinſon have two ſpecies, 
one with narrow leaves, ealld agnina 
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latiuca, Gerard, p. 310. lambs lettuce, 


or corn- ſallet; and the other, lactuca 
agnina latifolia, or the broad. lea vd 
lambs lettuce, Parkinſon, p. 8 12. Gerard, 
p. 310. to which the Oxford catalogue 


has added another kind (which I have 


not ſcen) called lactuca agnina folirs 
Zatis, i. e. the party- colour d lamb 


lettuce; as alſo two. other . Kinds . 


need not mention 


Lob or lop lettuce is only ſced ſaved 


A Jede ſtalks that never cabbaged, 


and: is for that reaſon ſaved only to cut 5 


_ aniche'iſced-leaves. e eee 
I have ſome few years ſince e 
beautiful kind of cabbage | ttu 
Holland, all m: 


bled or ſtrip d, which 


is an extraotdinary lettuce for the or- 
nament of a! fallet, the inſide being ve- 
ks ted a blood, and is as 7 


WY 


uce from 


A 
& 
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LEY , -»lettuces ; but the ſeed, as yet, 

Ss 1 have not had the good luck to ſave. 
There is alſo a little ound lettuce, the 


x ſame in all probability that the French 

1 call the mignian lettuce, Which is a 

. to cabbage, and lies 

| ſnug, and in a littie room, and 

ſo nat improper to preſerve all the win- 

teten undder frames or glaſſes, and ſome of 

i them may be tried in 1 rg 
, L 1 er: yet 4 XN" 
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* ealld ue and 16 Dioſco- | 
It is (as 


85 des, lib. 2 41. uſes it. 
Ar Evelyn obſerves) dry and warm, 


and a little fragrant; being preſsd be- 
tween the fingers, is friendly to a weak 


flomach, and powerful againſt many 
diſtempers. There are three ſorts of 
mint Tas; when the leaves are very 


VFoung, may be admitted ifito the ſallet, 
Aàand choſe are the mentha Nomans vel 
ſativa, mentha cardiaca,” or heatt-mint; 


and the menthe criſpa, or cutled mint; 
to be found in Gerard, 


kinfon, ; 231532. Nr 1g6 | 
i ning > parting, 40 fl the reſt o 
this claſs are ws, 


7. thi 


00 — re Hurd Lern of Grad; 


hot and * tops, 


þ — * 2 be omitted in the ſallet com- 


Ow don; eſpeei 


Gal, and friendly to the head and brain; 


name. Feen 
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Pur kinſim, f. 500. is (as Our oft quoted | 
author fers down) of Haniſb extraction, 
when young 
Ain dender Ike thofe of rocket, ought 


and of other 8 n 
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p. 680; and in 


lally Where there is much © 
; "the coofnefßs of Which this ane 
the rocket corxects, being a great cor- 
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| Of ae, Ciyes are Iikewiſe in the ſpring, w 


| 1 which it very well Gupplics. k is 
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of leer. Sage f, e a al aka 3 he tops 


well pick d and waſh'd,. and alſo the 
flowers, When they are in bloom, re- 
tain all the noble properties of other 
plants to that high, degree, that the aſ- 
x, Hauen: uſe of it . ſuppoſed by the 


very prolifick.. This is, to be admitted 
into the ſallet only when it is very young, 
other wiſe it is apt to be thought 7 — 3 
| Ic is well known to be rais d of flips or 
cuttings, planted in Ari: 
hen 
very young, to be admitted. into the 
allet in the room and for want. of; oni- 
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our common burnet, of a very cheering 
and exhilarating nature, when cut young 


and uſed in ſallets, as well as when it 
is grown. larger for wine; it is calłd 


inella, vel 'bipinnella, ſay our learn- 
| 3 from the double order 
or range of its leaves, which are ſet 
like a plume of feathers. There are but 
two ſpecies of it cultivated in gardens, 
neither of them of any great acedunt; 
they may be both of them propagated 
by the roots, and in the place alſd where 
therſced falls they increaſe greatly; the 


ate both figur d and deſcribd by Gerard 


5 Pi roads. by the names of pimpinella hor- 
= garden burnet; and by Parkinſon, 


pimpinelia vulgaris minor, p. 582. the 


other, pimpernel, or large burnets, are 
figur d and deſcrib d by ye R pr va 
riſts, pimpinella : 


Gerar 
The ſe 
vular, with. four ſides, and is al over 


the four ſides. We 
The laſt plant in i 

ſerved for the antient and © much fam d 
N „ or har rocket. 


327 


- — 
4 


is, <Rarkin- 

fo e 50 5 and; r Splueſtris, 

| Fa 1045. common great burnet. 
is pretty large, and 4 little o- 
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The ernea, or rocket, ſo called denn 
1 + b , Was had in ſo great 
eſteem heretofore, as to its efficacy in 
<onjugal performances, that many of 
the antient authors, both in poetry and 
proſe, make mention of it purely for 
that purpoſe; Pliny, in his Natural Hſe 
tory, lib. 18. cap. 8. tells us it was 
ticularly noted for a diſpeller of all cold 
qualities, and being of a quite different 
nature from ſettuce, is a great promoter 
of vcnery; for which reaſon the antients 
always cat it with lettuce, that the heat 
cf the ont might tempet the coldneſs 

of the other: on which; account. alſo it 
was that the 2ruce wasiaccounted: ſacred 
to Priapus, and planted for or by him, 

N to the Doing 29917 ue | 
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manner that ſorrel is 
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And to n of chem that of the mer- 
x7 ry epigrammatiſt, 7 


3 
; Concitat ad venerem EPA eruca maritos.. 


This and the tarragon (as Mr. Evels, 
in his Heetaria, has it) ought never to 
be omitted out of the faller-compofiti- 
on, eſpecially when qualified with let- 
tuce, purſlane, and other coolers, being 
highly cordial to the head; heart and 
liver, correcting the weaknefs of the 
ventricle, and the like. 
It is raisd by ſeeds, n 400 0 
reddiſh, or rather dark cinnamon colour, 
as ſmall as purſlane ſeed; the leaf is pret- 
ty much like the radiſh leaf; the ſeeds 
are ſow d at any time of the year, as o- 
ther ſallet feeds: are; but ſome of the 
kinds may be raiſed as well of the ſlips 
of old plants ſet out in April, in the 


like it. It is to be often cut down 
have it young; kick" . 6 e kay 
than ſeed, when you once are poſſeſsd 
of the ſpecies. But the Roman rocket 
How n aud in raid ef the ce 
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of ſeveral ſalleting 8 char are eat in the 
«ſeed leaves, e, ot Crops 4s the mite 
Mi come . ere | 
. he creſſes e are Nee or 
four ſorts that are admitted into 
the garden, though the ſmall one is 
the moſt uſed in fallets, viz. the ua. 
fturtium hort. vulgare, common garden 
creſſes, Gerard, p. z2a9. Parkinſon, p. $24. 


the naſturtium hort. latif:” hiſp. Park. 
P25. Uuſt. hiſp. Ger. p.25 . the broad 


leav'd garden creſſes; and the naſt. Hort. 


Latif. criſp. Park. p. 229. Ger. p. 249. 


the naſt. Indicum, or Indian creſſes, Ger. 
p. 252 Park. 1379. which-arc undoubt- 
edly the ſame: we. culthvace” in our * 


dens to this day. 5 


Mr. Evelyn Go — 7 are to * . 


monthly; but indeed experience tells us 


I, all the year long, there being no ſort 


above all, as moderately hot and aro- 


they are to be ſown weekly, almoſt dai- 


of ſallet that ſceds: better, or riſes quic- 
ker; the Indian kind is recommended 


C . gnatick, 
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matick, quickning the drooping ſpirits, 
ay ing the brain, and of ſingular effect 
e ſcurvy; ſo that all E ngliſpmen can't 
— 5 much be herb, or ce i 
too much. N 
The method of Eoin this: and ores | 
| following herbs: is ſomething different; e, N 
one method is in drills which are made? 
witk one's finger; and the other is bỹß 
ſowing of the ſeed all over the bed, and 
the ſifting on of very fine earth thro 
a ſieve made of fine wire, or ſplits about 
4 quarter of an inch thick; and this laſt 
is the beſt method on hot- beds, there be- 
ing double the quantity of ſeed ſow'd © 
that way as can be any. This method 
I remember to have practisd in the 
royal garden in St. Jamess Park, at 
that time under the direction of the 
famous Mr. L Where it was once 
my lot to manage this province for ſome 
time, and where we very ſeldom cut leſs 
than twenty or thirty ſallets a day; if 
i 5 0p 9 to ere ſo unnatural a 
The eſenlagt ee of Den ed ke 
P. 648. or the rapuntium of Ger. p. 543. bn, 
by the French call d reponces, is a ſallet 
_ „ as other ſallets are; 


T 4 | they 


— j - 
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they are. a kind of a wild field radiſh, 


multiplied only by ſeeds, in all degrees 


like. garden A. but, as Mr. Eve. 
2 fays, much more nouriſhing. - Ano- 


ther author calls them by a different 


name, which for want of time to en- 
. into or dee xtmine, Ido got men- 


Of the re- — much * ha been alrcady laid, asto 


> Gt the good and bad properties of radiſhes, 


and of the method of ſowing them, in 
a forgegaing ſection, where boil'd ſal- 


lets are treated of, that no more nced 
be added. 


e, Of Korn- allet, Jattura uin; or 7 


Jallet. Bob s.lettucc, there are two kinds, as 


00 Gerard, p. ALY Parkinſon, p. 312. 
Wage e from ſeed — in tho 
ſpring, o ily, if occaſion requires. 


; BF ee, The be of turneps, as well hs 
1 | thoſe of radiſhes, &c C. - are ſown-to be 


cat; in the ſame manner as the others 


ae; but 25, there has been much alrca- 
dy ſaid in relation to its virtues, prop. 


tion, Dc. no more FROM raab at 


Ahorn backe aer ume . 
in Frenc 
* ar alla, but 


«ax mar" -by di- 


more 
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more properly hartſhorn, on account of 
che ſimilitude of its leaf to che hornsof 
a a ſtag, hart, or deer. 
This plant has long been Sound girbvy- 
ing in barren places, and _ grounds, 
but is now introduced into the garden, 
and eaten when young and ſmall, in all 
ta ſallets. It is, ſay the herbaliſts, like 
the common plantane (to which family 
ſome reduce it.) This plant has done 
great cures to childrens ee wee e er | 
mus and evening. | 
Muſtard, the ſinapi of the antics, was of BY 
held in very great repute by them, as brd. 
Pim teſtifies; it is exceeding hot and 
biting, not only in the ſeed, but the 
leaf alſo, and more eſpecially in the ſeed. 
The young muſtard plants, like thoſe of 
radliſnes, when they are juſt peeping out 
of the bed, are of incomparable effect 
to quicken and revive the ſpitits, they 


2 


ſtrengthen the memory, expel heavineſs, 
prevent the vertiginous palſy, and are a 


—  laudable-cephalick. Beſides, it's an ap- 
proved antiſcorbutick and concoction, 
cuts and diſſipates flegmatick humours. 

In ſhort, it's the noble embamma, and 

ſio neceffary an ingredlent in all cold raw 

| Ie that'ir ON u, if 8 
c ler 
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left-out3- antient authors add that it is 
very good when nt to chan i0t the 
teeth for the ſcurvy. 


It is raiſed, Ache tb | adn by yh 


which comes up ſoon, and may be one 


of thoſe that, according to the method 


ville. 


ſome; time talked of, will be raiſed du- 
ring the roaſting a joint of meat. 

Cherville, cerefalium, by Mr. . N 
is of kin to the antient myrrh, from the 


ſweet ſmell it breathes. abe ere is 
f by botaniſts call'd yrrha. 


There are two, kinds 8 in 


way gardens, vis, myrrha major vulgaris ſve 
cerefolium majus, Park. p. 935. great 
ſweet cherwithe; myrrha ſativa Seve ce- 


194. common garden cherwithe. 
How to 


raiſe it. 


= ning their ſauces. - 21 


| in the hig! 
zs yet very good, if Whitened as you do 
| ſellery, and of a much noblet guſt, and 


id am You. may Mantis it in 


refolium vnlg. ſat. Ger. p. 1038. 


It is not only raiſed by ſeed, as ay o- 
thers; are, and cut in the ſmall ſeed leaves, 
but it is alſo uſed — the cook, _— 

The herb. cherville,: — * we 8 
been treating, tho ſweet and aromatic 

heſt degree, (Which is its fault) 


were it larger would much 9 dellcry | 


tt enclies, 
ö 0K 
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or in bunches, which when tied up you 
may earth, and it will whiten as ſoon 
or ſooner than ſellery does, and is moſt 
excellent! in all ſoupes and pottages. 
The ſpinach and lob lettuce have been o- , 
0 largely treated of in the ſection where- 15 e 
in boil'd ſallets are ſet down; that no- 
thing need be ſaid more on this head, 
or of the raiſing of it. 
Purſlane, Portulaca, is aimed into Of purſe 
fallets with a very good grace, being in- .. 
| deed, when mix'd with hotter herbs, the 
beſt herb that is cut in the leaves. It is 
called portulaca & quod folti portulas imi- 
tetur; the Herbals take notice of it by 
theſe names, portulaca ſativa,  Parkim- 
ſon, p. 723. portulaca domeſtica, Gerard, 
P. $21. garden purſlane; portulaca cretica 
Park. p. 723. Cotyledon ſtelluta Bauh. 
in Pinace, candy purſlane; agrecable to 
the kinds now propagated, viz. the green 
and golden purſlane. It is multiplied by 
ſeed, the latter end of February, and 
the beginning of March, being always 
as late as cucumbers, and ſo ought con- 
ſtantly to be kept for cutting all the cu- 
| cumber Ar ; en is A ho —_—_— 
1 aa * 31 2 tom. 3. _R 679, 


8 ; 3 
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it cloſe now and then, and laying on a 
| liede freſh-mold, and watering it well. 


Mr. Evelyn Gys that the golden kind 
is the beſt, whilſt tender, the I muſt 


2 Nh own wy not obſerved any Aenne. 


lou: tem- 
pers, as well as thoſe that are ſanguine; 


and in Mort, that it has no bad quality 


but being prejudicial to gene is ve. 
9” wall: een, l 


© SECT; vi. CHAP: nl. 


7 the ſeaſons. proper-far every kind of 
een hero, Wee cee Ke. 
7 Har 1 may | omir nothing 1 that can 

contribute towards the making 
hs — as uſeful as I can, I have in 


| this chapter ſet down the particular ſea- 


ſons when every kind of ſallet is in its 
beſt perfection, having divided it accord- 
ing to the four ſeaſons or quarters of 
the year, With the proportion proper to 


be uſed of each kind; ſomething agree- 
able to what the learned Mr. Boyle, in 


the 7 ranſattions: of the" Royal _ | 


* 


| tho with conſiderable | "WOO mm 


po the lepbrtjon, — of ' a 
good aller, ſellery four roots, endive 


three, ſuccory two, fennel two, tampi- 


on three, all blanchd as before z corn- 
fallet or lambs lettuce, and lop lertuce, 
4 handſome gripe of each; radiſh and 


cus three pinches, turnep and muſtard 


two pinches each; ſorrel, cherwithe, 
burnet, rocket, a large pinch eachg tar- 
_ragon” and mint a dvact 

ſhallots or ſmall omons, ten or twelve 
_ cloves with their green; to all theſe add 


one of two cabbage lettuces, if. you 
| here them. OMD Aale Fo 2 2551 


1 For che months of 2ſpril, May and Fine, | 


| Sefa, | Reman;/ or other Winter letruces, 
two or three in all; lop lettuce a 


ſome gripe ;. radiſh, creſſes and turnep, 


three pinches of each; purſlane one large = 44 
gripe; ſorrel and ſampier, two pinches . 


n vum. 40. p. 799. 3 : 


n tops each; 


cight or ten young onions or Cives,. Ge. 


burnkt, two pinches of each; ad ae. 
two, three, or four cucumbers, 
a to the ä of the ſal "IM _ ; 


, parſley, creſſes, cherwithe and | 
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For the months of July, Auguſt and 
September; Sileſia, Roman, coſs, Impe- 


rial, or other cabbage lettuces, from four 


to fin: or eight, in large ſallets; creſſes, 


purſlane or lop lettuce, tarragon (now 


come in again) ſorrel, burnet, and muſ- 


| n 


turneps, muſtard, radiſh 


1 


tard, two pinches of each; with endive 
and ſellexy, two roots each; but no cu- 
cumbers in theſe laſt months, nor after 
Midſummer add to theſe, three, large 
zripes of naſturtian flowers. F 
For the months of OGober, Av | 
ber and December, ſellery, endive;: fen. 
nel and ſuecory, che ſame proportion as 
Aal and March; lop 
and eee 2 e gripe of each; 
and creſſes, in 
the ſeed leaves, two or three pinches of 


coach; as allo. eight or ten cloves with 


their, greens, of ſmall. nions, mg or. 
. e all 016-25 117 40 
136 71 Hie ee en EY 29119 e 
9413! 200 a __ 8 8 70; 257) #4 Kg 29%, 
ald ow, Ag: be ud di. 
and; EIT 20-22050 abo ne ad 
ns: fla d 25Þ 1 9 Of AQ 255 


2+ Dots + © e 3 4; 01 * 38 EC GT. 
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SECT; vi. char. ry. 
EY: gather ing, woſbing and auß 1 
141 11 nyt Valle 


eil Alt 1 — bs 
"T' ©; Kaſh ts account of Alete, 1 | 
ano add that of gathering, waſh- 
ing, and dreſſing of them. No as to 
the time and manner of gathering, you 
are to be provided with a basket divid- 
ed into eight or ten ſmall ſquates or 
cells, wherein you are to put each kind 
entirely ſeparate, becauſe ſome gentle- 
men love one kind of ſallet, and ſome 
another; and alſo the ſaid basket ſhould 
contain three or four larger long divi- 
ſions or cells, which are placed in the 
middle, to hold the roots of ſellery, 
endive, fennel, O., in the winter, or 
the different dea of e N in 


1 the ſummer 


The Wg whilſt the down) is on is $f the 


undoubtedly the beſt time for gathering _ of ge. 


all kinds of fall becauſe the leaves fals 
then eat criſp and ſhort; nor does the 
plunging the ſallet in water retrieve 
that neglect, but cauſes it to eat watt ery 
and a. and Ade e e 
watt - SY 
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c 
1 W 8 22 4 
" 2 < Yo * 2 OY 8 2 n 


If — — grent care to 
get it carly and freſh, and to lay it in 
ſome cool place, only ſprinkling ſome 
Water gently upon it, without either 
waſhing. or picking it, till juft before it 

_ ds uſed. Some people, in caſe this care 
is neglected, put the fallet in water, and 
throw: — — of falt on 
it. But tho this is allowable in all boil'd 
pet it ought; not, eee to be 1 in 
bene ue 160992; 1 
The next thing is: the walhing and 
Cleaning it; which ought to be done 
with great care, leſt fome of thoſe ſmall 
and almoſt imperceiveable inhabitants of 
Plants and herbs ſhould lodge them 
{elves therein, thoſe” inſects — no 
leſs-nauſcous and uneaſy, than danger 
| , 0us; of which hiſtory, as weil as daily 
* experience, produces fuch inſtances as 1 
and hen nepcat.'? 259,91} Ab: Noch! 

22 he lettuces, ſullery, fennel, Ot. ſhould 

or cut into two parts, at 
Lleaſt, and every particular leaf of the 


rr — — - = 23 — —— 

1 — — 

— — 
r . os ns 
\ F N k 
* * E 
4 5 *I 
” N - 4 15 f ” 
1 


8 =; ſtalk viewed with care, as .ſhodgld alſo 
5 Wale alter'ingrediens. Which be. 
8 187 N | ing 
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ing done, you may proc ed to p ace WET 


in your ſallet diſh, in a method and or- 


der, that when well done is both pleaſ- 


ing to the maſter as well as gardiner; 4 


good handſome fallet being as beautiful 


a2 adiſh-as any comes toa N or 


Fee table. e 

The antients wits" mixd vll vine- 
gar and honey together, for their ſallers; 
but later and better experience have ba- 
niſh'd all ſweet mixtures, except at the 
deſire of ladies, and has introduc'd what 
is better, and more agreeable to the pa- 
late, oil; vinegar, ſalt, boil'd eggs, and 


what is better than all (as being a moſt 


excellent pectoral). good muſtard. 


Great care ſhould be taken in the mix - 


ing and blending all theſe materials to- 
gether with a ſilver knife or ſpoon, as 


Mr. Evelyn would have it, in ſuch a 
manner that the whole may be incor- 


porated ut together, becauſe oil, vinegar, 


and the other eee dont do it t with 0 


wy or three yolks of boil'd. eggs, and 
two ſpoonfuls of muſtard, is a good 


Bi ſpools of oil, Wh! of vinegat, i 


* 
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Proportion; and enough for a good large 


ſallet; and it muſt be obſery'd (from 


| 1 "11 | Tr - 7 Mr. 
. 


1 
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Mr. Evelyn) as a piece of frugality, that 


when theſe ingredients are well mix'd, 
and the ſallet put therein by degrees, 


one after another, and not cut too 


ſmall, that half, at leaſt much leſs oil, 
vinegar, and other liquids will do, than 


when the (aller is firſt dreſs'd, and thoſe 
mixtures put upon it. That the diſh you 
dreſs it in ſhould be of the fineſt porce- 
lain or China ware, in great tables; or 
to others. of a more different level, the 
beſt Delft. I add this only en paſſant; 


Which ſhall conclude. all that I have to 
0 on 35 9 MY eaten 1 f 


SECT: vn. chr. Iv. 


C f {Hove herbs, Kc. for. the. 100 of the 


_ Kitchen and a ee 


L * * 10 ebe a e laſt "MY 
tion, of this undertaking,: which 


is:to ſhew the uſes and methods of pro- 


pagating of the ſeveral ſweet herbs that 


ate uſed in the kitchen and diſtillary, 


withont dipping into the materia medica; 
but; letting forth ſuch only as are un- 
adably neceſſary to be: raiſed in all 


FFeorlewens and noblemens gardens, a 
JON 1 95 t fd 
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they not only impart pleaſure ro the 
taſte; but long life and health ro thoſe 
that make a regular uſe of them; and 
they are ſuch as may be reduced into a 
very few heads, and in conſequence 
thereof their uſes may be illuſtrated and 
made plain ro the ne reader in 
few Words. 


And they are, firſt, ſuch as are for the 


more immediate uſe of the pot, as thyme, 
winter and ſummer ſavory, winter and 
ſummer ſweet marjoram, plain and curl d, 
parſley, hyſſop, marigolds, &c. 
The ſecond claſs are of a mix d nature, 
and are uſeful either in the kitchen or 
diſtillary, ſuch as ſorrel, beet, borrage, 


bugloſs, orach, Tanky, coaltmary, baſil, 


; fa age and mint. 
I To the third claſs; are reducible thoſe 
herks that belong to the laboratory or 
diſtillary only; ſuch are the carduns be- 
nedikfus, angelica, balm, carraway, aniſe, 
coriander, fenugreek, rhubarb, clacam; 


Bo Poppy, 18 Vormwod, ne, 


and rue. 
L 7 4 0 . * 
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| SECT. vn. CHAP. LI. 
07 pot-berbs... 


Eo, Anat aw 
TT "Hyme, the ſerpillum of the Latin 
| © botaniſts, is and has long been 
one of the principal pot herbs in uſe in 
the kitchen, ſo called from * ſerpendo, 
ſignifying its repent or creeping quality, 
becauſe if any part of the green herb 
does but juſt touch the ground, as it is 
apt to do in its Own, eee it imme- 
| dünn tale oer. 57 
Our Herbals. mention no. "eG. than 
eighs kinds of thyme, which I have ſet 
down in their reſpective order, being all 
of them of great uſe in the kitchen and 
diſtillary, ſerpillum vulgare, Ger. p. 570. 
or ſerpillum vulgare minus, Park p. 8. 
or, the wild or mother thyme; ſerpillum 
citratum, Ger. p. 57. or lemon thyme; 
ſerpillum moſchatum; P Parſ. p. 8. or broad 
, Rub thyme; ſerpillum vulgare flare allo, 
Ger. p. 570. or white flower d thyme; 
ſerpillem ene Latif. Park. P. 8. or 


ndo dict. quia aliqua eius 1 terram 
| 3 ea radices gh pw Wr 14255 Botan. 


| — 5. 169. SF 
5 broad 
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broad leav'd hoary thyme; ſerpillum au- 
reum ſive verſicolor. ab eodem, Park p. 
or gilded thyme: but the thyme that is 
moſt in uſe with us in gardens, is, 7h 
mim durius, and thymum latifol. with 
the virtues of which all broths and ſoupes 
are impregnated, ſo called from ſeveral 
roots out of the antient languages, which 
implied its efficacy in curing faintneſs, 
and ſoundings; to which, and many o- 
ther purpoſes, they were uſed by the 
ancients. e e 
They are well wwe to * kaun by | 
fps or ſeed ſown in March or April. . 
Marjoram, the mar jorana of the anti- O narje⸗ 
ents, has its derivation likewiſe from ven. 
the Greek Tafel xe, and is endued with 
the ſame good quality as thyme, to uſe 
the words of the learned: Stephens and 
Brown; Que pollet vi erhilarandi ani: Wl. | 
mum, eunmque ſervandi in ſua'integritate.. =_ 
There are about ſeven forts that have nl 
been long cultivated in our Engliſh ga- 1 
dens, Vis.” Marjorana latif. colin allo, 
party (colour d marjoram; & viridi uv. N 
riegat. Part. p. 447. pot marjoram; 5 
mit forana tenuif. Ger. p.664. Park. p. 11. | 
marjoram gentle; r eyes Eſtiua vulg. 
: Pari p. 11. — umme ſweet mar- 


mn „ joram; 


joram; ee bbs aurea, Pork p 12. 
golden broad-leav'd marjoram ; mar jora- 
va latif. ſiue marjorana anglica, Gerard, 
p. 661. winter or pot majoram; mar jo- 
rana adorata perennis, Park. p.11. win- 
ter ſweet marjoram; marjorana Hv. 
Park. p. 12. the origanum - anglicum of 
Gerard, p. 666. wild or field marjoram. 
It is encreaſed by ſlips planted in 
March or non or 0. ſeeds owe at 
that time. 
* Mente Apium, or en, is of the putrafalive 
| 2 family, the original of which has been 
BR 


already ſet down; our Herbals: make 
= mention of three kinds, two of which 
are now in uſe with us, vis. the apium 
hoy tenſe uuigare, common garden parſley ; 
 apium: crifpum frue"multifidum, curled 
parſley ; apium five petroſelinum Ving ini. 
anum, Firginian parſley; all in Gerard, 
P. 1013. and Parkinſon; p. 23] 
_  - Concerning the virtues of paalley, 
= - Mr. . ons * 
Lesens yet — being edulce- 
rated in warm water, the roots eſpecially; 
but of bes virtue than alitanders. The 
el known! chiefly 
f tchen, & comm cook can 
never 
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never be without it, there being nothing 
more proper for ſtuffing (farces) and o- 
ther ſauces, and is ierefore chiefly con- 
fſigned to the olitory; ſome few tops 
may be indeed uſed in ſallets, but it is 
a little too coarſe for any but ruſticated 
: palates; nor need we but juſt mention 
that it was of old never brought to the 
table at all, being ſacred to death and 
oblivion, however uſeful now it is in 
- potrage, ſoupes, broth, GW. 
Savory, ſarureza, a ſubſtantive of Ph Of ſavory. 
en. 27. from ſatar, quia ſaturet; or, 
as the learned beet and Brown have 
it, 4 ſaturando, your: Wau e, canal 
a ments, adalatur. 
Of the ſavory there bis aw Lors on- 
by, 1 that are cultivated in enn VIS. 
ent 
= 7 4. winter avory'; 
 Pureia hortenſes — Ger. ibid. yn: bare. 
Park, tid. ſummer ſavory. 6 
It is raiſed by ROD! r des, as ne ON 1 
and marjoram Ae. 1h 4 
+: Hyſlop, en, b need herb of iv i 
in cutes, an opener of the fine parts, = 
by nature abſterſive, and in particular = 
uſed in à cold or cough, Aſthima's, and . 
other diſeaſes of the langs, ſo called 
r U +4 from 
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Of mars? 1 
Solus. 


Wa — roots out wes the antient 
languages, which refer to the nes it was 
made of in the Moſaic law. | 
There are about ſeven: 1 of f 
ſop that herbariſts give account of, vir. 
Hllabus vulg. Park. p. l hyſſopus Ara- 
bum, Ger: p. 579. the common or Ara- 
lian hyſſop with blue flowers; H opus 
fore albo, Ger. ibid. white flowerd: 51 
ſop; Hapus Arabum fore rubro, Ger. 
ibid. Park. p. 2. red hyſſop byſopus 
verſigolor, Ger. p. 580. ver foliis niveis, 
Par b. p. 1, White party - colour d hyſſop; 
byſſopus werbicolor faliis aureis, Park. ibid. 
yellow party - colour d hyſſop; to all which 
is added, the Hyſſopus foliis hirſutis, and 
hy([opus: foliis Hirſutes A the 
hoary leay d hyſſoßss. 
Hyſlop, 8 like all. other pathetbs he. 
E may be raiſed from ſlips, 
but 880 is the beſt and quickeſt way. 
We ſhall. finiſh this firſt \claGiwith 
the, marygold, the antient as well as 
2 ornament of all pot and ſoupe 
rbs, imparting an antient ornament 
oo to all good;houſewite's broths 
and poxtidges, and is by the Latins cal- 
led calendula, for that it en almoſt 


11 e cen i Tri 8 


There 
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There are three kinds, calendula flore 
ſemplici, | calendula multiflore orbiculata, 


Ger. p. 739. Park. p. 298. ſingle and 


double. marygoldss to which the herba- 
riſts of our own country add the calen- 


dula prolifera, or fruitful marygold, Ger. 


pi. 739. Park. p. 299: and the calendula 
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e gerrp ag 00 n n of Ge 


rad. l: 


The temperature of the rsd is 


hab almoſt in the ſecond degree, and 
therefore thought to comfort and 


ſtrengthen the heart very much; and al: 


ſo good againſt peſtilential agues. 
They are raiſed by ſeed ſowed gene- 

rally in March, but will come up of 

themſelves by ſeed dropping from old 


heads; but the method of raiſing is ſo 
eaſy and ſo well known to every good 
houſewife, that a er h Se no more | 


on it. 1 La 2 5 f * 
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srcr. Vi nav. OY 


10 + 


07 ſarrel, beet, 2 bugleſs, beach, 
Tau 'and of otber Pitt and e 5 


Kt Yo S F434) 
To | 


2 e S 0 inch — vin: Git in FR ſe· 
cond ſection, concerning ſorrel and 
bcet, that I need add no more in this 
place, of their names, virtues; r. 
only intimate that our beſt cooks uſe 
| 5 them in pottage, ſoupes, O. as an a- 
5 . ht rg e other. herbs. 
Of bor. Borrage, borrago, the currigo 0 of the 
ragee. antients r medetur) 


(quia curdis 4 
ſay our learned botaniſis, or, as Mr. Eve- 
. _ In has it (gaudis ſemper ago) —— that 
cChearfulneſs it infuſes into the ſpirits; 
it is hot, and kindly moiſt, purifying 
the blood, an exhilarating cordial of a 
f, pleafant flavour. The tender leaves, and 
flowers eſpecially, may be eaten raw; 
but the chief uſe of this moſt excellent 
herb is well known to be in cool tan- 
Kards, which, like thoſe of balm, are 
of known virtue to revive the hypo- 
condrale, and cheets the hard fudent. 


There 
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There are three or wur ene of this Ir binds. 


hath that are to be found in our Eng- 
liſh Herbats, vis. bor. hort. fore cerules, 
Ger. p. 797. blue flower'd garden bor- 
rage, Which changes ſometimes to red; 
this is the chief in the refrigerating cup; 
bor. Bort. fore allo, Ger. ibid. white flow- 


er d garden borrage ; borrago ſemper vi. 
vens,” Ger. ibid. Park. 249. ever: living 


borrage; borr. minor herbariorum, Park. 
p. 7g. Smphytum parvum borrag inis 


facie, Ger. p. 306. ſmall creeping bor 


rage; all of them of ſingular uſe for 
the purpoſes befote mentioned. 


They are raiſed by ſeed ſown i in Marek, Method of 
11 others of this claſs are, but require 


the beſt ſoil yon can ſow them in, to 
mater them large and full of juice. 


Bagloſß, - the iaglſſam of the Noh Of bug 


riſts (quia figurat- Anguam bovis) from 


its fmititude to an oxes tongue, as they 


ſet down *, it is in nature much like 
borrage; yet ſomething (as Mr. Evelyn 
ſays) more aſtrimgent, the flowers, with 

thee entirt . bn ne nen Wed 


: K 5 * * x q a I7 7 71 F 
eee = fe i 8 95 r 
1 tum ſcabritie uam bubuhm tepr 
DES, Plant. en 75 85 93 ny 
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tive, and much commended by Averroes 
for its wonderful effects in cheriſhing 
the ſpirits; and therefore (as that labori 
ous author has it) juſtly” called exphroſy. 
num; and others will have it the e. 
penthes of Homer. It's uſed in the ſame 
manner,” and ro 00 fame b as 
borrage e 2 . 
Our Engliſh: herbariſts mention and 
figure three kinds of this plant, of like 
virtue with one another, vis. the bu. 
gloſſum vulgare; of Gerard, p. 798. or 
"1 minus ſatiuum, of Parkinſon," p. 76). 

=_ | common garden buglofs;'*buglofſum Glo. 
ae. 7 799. Park. 765. ſmall 
wild bugloſs; bugloſſum luteum, Ger. 
r W lang 46! beefe'; all 
which-are to be found growing in gar. 
ee PART ere. more - 10% pg 

in all common fields. 
It is raiſed by ſeed ſ n in 0 
= 2 1 — March or April, and:wherein 
_ the wild! kind comes of its own accord 

= 7 it is a certain ſign of good land. 

16 4 drach, the artiplex of the Liatins, as 

le Mr: Exit ſets down, is very cooling, 
 allaying the pituite humours; being ſet 
over the fire, neither this nor lettuce 
need any other water than their own 
nu - | 5 moiſture 
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moiſture to boil them in, without ex- 
preſſion: the leaves, when tender, are 
mix d with ſalleting, but the chief uſe 

of this is in pottage; as is the blite, 
blitum, Bayrov, quod eſt iners &. rnfipidum, 

from its innocence in all its uſes. 

Jo the fame purpoſes alſo might be 0/nerun. 
brought the marum ſyr. vulg. the herb 
maſtick; but of a terrible intoxicating 
madning quality, whoſe uſes I ſhall leave 
to all curious and careful cooks, and 
conclude this claſs of FROM etl an ac- 
count-of- _ 

Sage, the ſalvia of the antients 1 Of ſage 
ad multa_ præſertim ad fæcunditatem ſa- 
lutaris ſit) ſay ſome ingenious botaniſts, 
of ſo great efficacy in life that Mr. Eve- 

Im, in his Acetaria, p. 61. tells us, the 
aſſiduous uſe of it is ſaid to render men 
immortal. Its properties are hot and 
dry, and retain all that is noble in o- 
ther hot plants, more eſpecially for the 
head, memory, Vet and all nme, 
cales. Fe 885 

Our Herbals have aiveh the figure ach 
4 age of eight kinds of this won; 
derfully uſeful plant, vis. the ſaluia a. 
gireſtis ſiue \ ſcorodonia, or wood ſage, 
hank P. G. Park, p. 111. ſalvia, ma- 
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jor vulgaris, common garden ſage, Ger. 
g. 33 Park. p. 49. faluia major verſi. 
color, Park. ibid. ſalvia variegata ela; aus, 
ſtrip'd ſage, Ger. ibid. ſaluia minor, ach 
ibid. ſalvia minor pinnata, Park. p.; 
ſmall ſage, or ſage of virtue; 725 
maxima latif. criſpa, Park. p. 49. great 
White curled ſage; ſuvia ahſinthites, 
Ger. p. 764. ſalvia minor altera 'flore ru- 
bro, Park p. S0. wormwood ſage; /al- 
via 2 latea anguſtifolia fFoe Philo- 
mis Lyclnitis, Park. p. 51. narrow leav d 
* ſage; ſaluia 3 lutea latif. 


T3 ove verbaſtur ſybueſtre, Park. p. 52. ver- 


A o 


— 


4 3 22 Mr. Evelyn, in his 2 1 
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1 All theſe ages are raiſed: by lips; ſet 
in the latter end of March, or begin. 
5 2 of April, in moiſt weather. 
Mint, otherwiſe — he: an- 
tient ment ba, or in a more modern dia- 
| le, the anguſtifolia ſpicata,' is one of 
the moſt generally uſeful herbs,” both in 
the — and diſtillary, of any the 
garden produces, and is for that reafon 
here placed to bring _ the rear Wy 2 | 
class. 3 * 75 1E Hat l 


_ fays of i 2 "that it is * and 0 * 


d 
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fragrant, and, a little preſs d, is friendly 
to a weak ſtomach, and powerful 2. 
gainſt all nervous crudities; and there- 
fore very uſeful ne. in * kirchen and 
diſtillary. 


303 


There ate, nine e of mint, that Its kinds. 


have been long cultivated in our Eng- 

gardens, which our Herbals have fi- 
gur 'd and deſcrib d, viz. mentha Roma- 
ua, Ger. p. 680. nent ha ſativa, Park. 
p. 48 1. true ſpear-· mint; ment ha cardiaca, 
heart mint, Ger. p. 680. Park. p. 31. 
ment ha criſpa, curled mint, Park. p. 32. 


in all pottages not to be excluded out 


of the garden catalogue of herbs; the 
ment ha criſpa Danica ſiue Germanica 
ſpecioſa, Park. ibid. great curled mint 
of Germany; mentha cruciata, Park. ib. 
Ger. 680. croſſer mint; mentaſtrum, Ger. 
þ. 684. mentaſtrum hortenſe ſive ment ha 
| 3 Park. p. by 3. horſe mint; nen. 


taſtrum n cum, party- colour d 
mint, —— p. 684. Park. p. 33. ment aſtrum 


fore wiolaceo, Cat, Hort. Bot. Ox. p. 105. e 


violet flower d horſe mint; mentha ag. ru- 
bra ſiue ſyſimbrium, red water mint, Ger. 


| P. 689. Park. p. 1 243. are all of them cul- 


tivated and grow well in gardens; but 
there is another kind of mint, of which 
N 2 | 75 there 
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there is ſome now to be had (however ill 


cultivated at preſent) i in the phyſick gar- 


den at Oxford, and in ſome other places, 


called the pepper mint, on account of 
an agreeable predominancy there is of 


that ſpicy quality more in this than the 


other kinds; the water of which is much 


| fer and more virtuous than any of the 


other kinds of mint water; the firſt time 
Jever taſted it was in the laboratory of 
that truly ingenious and laborious culti- 
vater of flowers, exoticks, and other cu- 
rioſities, the late Mr. Harris of Henly ; 
which I mention the more in that 1 
would recommend it to the care and 
cultivation of all gardiners, houſekeep- 


ers, and ingenious ladies, previous to 


All the other ee this ben 
5 uſeful herb. +24 1787 | 


It is well ** 1 to he: Very eaſily 
propagated by its own ſtringy+ r roots, 


Which, hydra-like, will ſpring, cut it 
off or to pieces evet ſo much; ſuch a 


Of baſil. 


plaſticity there is in its nature, that no- 
thing but balm can pretend to the like. 

Io theſe ſoupe or pottage herbs, I 
add, tho! mention d by no author, that 1 


hays, ſeen, the baſil, ſo 2 in he 


4 
*- 


all ſoupes, x 
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that'few cooks care to be without it, 
both whilſt it is green, and whilſt it is 


„ 51 Ren 


Of rhis eee the — of Diiſe. Deriva- _ 
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ib. 2. cap 171. a celeritate proveniemadi is 


dicitur, as our oft: quoted etymologiſts 
tell there was but one ſpecies: mention- 
ed by Parkinſon and Gerard, viz. hei- 
num vulgure, Park. p. 19. acimum mag- 
num, Ger. p. 673. the ordinary broad. 
| leav'd baſily which is indeed the moſt 
uſed in pottage, ſoupes, cc. tho there 
is another arab lea d kind that cuts 
very fine with the ſciſſars. 

This herb is of a moſt ae 
nature, and the greateſt inciter to vene: 
real embraces of any that grows in the 
garden, p provided it be uſed in a proper 


Ie ore 7 


| The ſecds are eee | 


and tranſplanted into a good ſoil, 


dual with us in England: very well, 


tho it be of a foreign extraction. There 


us mention'd, uſeful. for: all pottages 
and culinary uſes, as well _ to ſet in 
ladies chambers. 0 8 


They are both ary — ſacd ſown, 


NS e hr — 


is-alſo!.another- ſmaller-leavd + kind, as 


N 


ſame manner, ViS. any time in An; 


or March, on hot- beds, and tranſplanted 
out amongſt other annuals. 


u., 
which our modern botaniſts don't define, 


Tanſy, fanatetum, the en o 


is hot and cleanſing, which in regard 
that its taſte is a little too predominant, 
and ſo not admitted in raw or boil'd 
ſallets, but fryed with other herbs, ſuch 
as ſpinach, green corn, violet and prim- 


roſe leaves, G. and mix d with flower 


and eggs; and then fryed brown, is eaten 
hot, with the juice of orange and ſu- 
gar, being, as our oſt· quoted author ob- 


ferves, one of the moſtfagretable of our 


Of ur 


Herbaceous diſhes, © 75 Bat Ho | 
 Herbarifts/mention three or four — 


cies of this plant, which are the tanace- 


tum vulgare, or common tanſy; tana- 


ertum criſpum, or curled tanſy; and the 


tamacetum: Indicum, or unſavory tanſy; 


all to be found in Gerand, pi 650. and 


as 1 in any* ſoil. 


in Parkinſon, p. 8 1. as alſo a ſtrip'd kind, 


being the ramacrtum uariegatum of Far. 


ee - n 

propagated either by ſreds or lips, 
. ot ſown in the latter end 
ir ee ee e 
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Coaſtmary, the balſamita pf the bhota- of c,. 
niſis, : 4b: odore ba/[amino dicta, as the la- m. 

- - -borious Stephens and Brown aſſure us, is 
5 an excellent balſamick, healing herbs ant 

tho not much | uſed in the kitchen, is 
endued with wonderful properties in 
pharmacy and phyſick; for Which rea- 
ſon it ought to have room ig che gar- 

There is but one ſort figur d, 
which. is the balſamita mas, or male bal- 
ſam, Ger. p. 648. or otherwiſe, the coſ- 
tus hortorum major of them b. 18. 
u es, ne 


"SECT. VII. char. TY 


o ſuch! herbs as are required 10 rag 
2 arden, far ee 
„Aula, 4. H 


4} lere abr 0 Jena 3 e. * — Wor cars 
1 mis thiſtle, that have been — 
rated in our Hagliſo gardens, the 

£. of which arg che canduus beneuia- 
tus, or the bleſſed chiſtle, Ger. p. 1tyr. 
Park, p. 957. ſo well known for its 
wonderful operation in all emctics, that 
e not preſume to trouble my reader 
with an mars of: it, which 
91 $3 | 10K. 2 N would 


e 
8 8 a 


i 
' 
| 
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| would deſerve; the happy effects it has 
on every conſtitution being ſufficient to 
exalt its praiſe more than all I can fay 


in its recommendation. But there'is al- 
ſo another kind, call'd carduus Marie 
vulgaris, or common ladies thiſtle; 
Which whether it was ſo named by the 
votaries of the Roman church, or on 
any other account, I am not at preſent 
able to determine; but is, on account 
of its lacteſcent quality, as well as its 


fine variegated leaves, admitted i into the 


moſt curious gardens; as is alſo another 
of this kind, with white flowers, called 


in the Oxford catalogue, p. 18. carduus 
Mariæ vulgaris lacteus — allo, white 


flower d ladies thiſtle; to Which may be 


added, the carduus lacteus Hriacus Cam. 
Baubinus i in Pinace, p. 38 1. the car 
moſchata, or musk thiſtle, Ger. p. 1174. 


 Parkip.958. carduus ſolftittalis Dodoneus, 


+ Ger. p. 1166. Park. p. 989. St. Barnalys 
thiſtle ; the carduus aculeatus, being the 


chardon; the carduus ſtellaris vulgaris, 
Park. ibid. Ger. ibid. and carduus polya- 
rant bos, or thiſtle upon thiſtle, are alſo 
admitted into the garden for variety; 
tho we chiefly raiſe the firſt * on 
account of the extra ry effects it 
has, as before mention d. Theſe 
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Theſe thiſtles are all raisd by ſeed, 
which is ſown. in April, and may either. 
be tranſplanted; out, or let ſtand, as Yo, 
ſhall „ 
Angelica (06 angelicas & infignes ejus of ange- 
| virtutes fic dicta) ſay the writers of bo- A. 
tany; of which they have given the fi- 
gures and deſcriptions of four kinds, 
all of them poſſeſs d with the ſame good 
properties, but the garden kind the beſt, 
viz. angelica ſativa, Ger. p. oo. Parl. 
p.939. garden angelica; angelica aal. 
tris, Park. p. 941. wild angelica; arch. 
angelica, Ger. p. 1000. Park. p. 940. or 
great wild angelica; angelica lucida 
canadenſis cornutifolio ſplendente, Park, 
p. 751 and 949. ſhining angelica. = 
This very uſeful herb is propagated RE 
by the parting, the roots, which is ef. 
fected with great caſe, in February, 
- March, April, or any of the 00s, * 
winter months. N 
Balm, the meliſſa of the antients, and Of val. 
whoſe happy effects has been long ago 
celebrated by the beſt pens, is another 
very uſeful herb in the phyſick garden 
and diſtillary, &. it is, as Mr. Euehn 
obſerves, hot and dry, cordial and ex- 
hilarating, ſovereign 5 e brain, 
ZAC ove! 3 OH . 8 33 -ſtrength- | 
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ſtrengthning the memory, and power- 
fully chafing away melancholy. Befides 
tlie uſes: it has in the laboratory and 
diſtillary, the ' ſprigs freſh gather'd and 
put into wine, or other drinks, during 


* thi heat of ' ſummer, gives it (as Mr. 


Evehn obſerves) a marvellous quickneſs, 
and yields an incomparable flavour, made 
3 is that of cowflip 9 — The me. 
apiaftrum, as 'Dioſcorides has 
Kr 3. 1 7 118. ai ,, quod hac 
afes drlełtuntur, as affording grèat quan- 
tity of jurec, for bees to make their ho- 
ney 1 9 8 
Küchen U have" lr on this fub- 
_ jet have figur d and defcrib'd three Kinds, 
Which have alſo been cultivated in the 
phyſtek garden at Oxford, and other places, 
vis. meliſſa vulguris, common balm, 
Ger. p. 689. Park. p. 40. meliſſa turcica 
bre albo, Turkey balm with white flow- 
ers; ut in predift. authoribus, meli iſe, 


molucca luis, ſmooth Molucca balm, 


* 691. Park. p. 42. CEE 
extraordinary herb is wat knovn 


: 2 55 W K ated by the ftringy roots, 


as be end * 
e n 


* . 
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To the laſt might alſo be re- added 
mint; but that is already treated of in 


this ſection. NN 
Fænugreek, or 2 —— by theo Kern- 
Greeks « called xaparis ( ꝓuia ſiliquæ fant greek. 


corniculis ſamiles) is an 8 admitted 
into our little phyſick garden, for many 
uſes too long here to name; and is cal- 
led fenum græcum by Gerard, p. 1196. 
t Jenum. Jum: by een Ye 
Next to pale. ee: us alſo add thy dill; of dill. © 
| the anethum of antiquity, a curious aro- 
matick, very much uſed by the cook in 
pickling; as alſo by the houſe-keeper 
and phyſician, in very many caſes that 
lie within their reſpective provinces; ſo 
called from dingen, coitio venerra, to 
which the antienm ſuppos d it Was a 
great inciter; nevertheleſs, ſuch was the 
ill effects of it, that the too frequent uſe 
of it was very prejudicial to thoſe that 
uſed it. There is but one kind that 
our Herbals have taken notice of, tho 
it paſſes under two names (ſomething 
different and enlarg d) by our Emngli 
- writers of herbs, Gerard, p. 1033. 
ling it only anet hum; bur Parkinſon; 
p. 886. anethum hortenſ: a” Wt comms 
mon garden dill, X 4 The 


* we 27 Ib eur 10 08. „ — 1 —— PER * 
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Of the Tue poppy;"pepaver, is alſo an annual 
tam. that is ſown in the phyſick garden, on 
account . its n very. RR 
e Wee on any e eee 
he derivation of the word ee, 
is from i A pu une, quod ejus uſus 
nimium infrigidet & fiuporem adferat, as 
the editors of the Oxford. catalogue tell 
us. There are three ſpecies of this pop- 
py, \thak: are of uſe in the purpoſes we 
are now upon, Viz. papaver Rhæas, 
IC Ger. P- 3715. Park. 366. red POPPY, Or 
corn roſe; but this ſprings up as it were 
ſpontaneouſly amongſt corn, and is what 
in the country they call red weed, on 
account of its red flowers, and which is 
indeed almoſt, if not quite, equal to any 
of the others (that growing in Turkey 
excepted) the gardiner need not trouble 
himſelf Nun the raiſing it in the Ber. 
| don, Te 2 1106S 4 Fs A 
. + + he; two. other kinds are the papaver 
; corniculatum luteum, and papaver corni- 
culatum rubrum, the yellow and red 
horned poppies, ſigur d and deſerib d by 
Gerard, p. 31. and Par tinſon, p. 262. 
hich. require to be ſown in op ſpring, ' 
as others of this. claſs do. There is al- 
1 {mall TO that wakes vr gr fi- 
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gure in the parterre, tho of little uſe Fo 
here. . 

The carraway, called: alſo by the 1 Of the car- | 
tins * carum, from caria, a country 1 and 
where it grows ſpontancouſly, as Dioſe l. 
corides witneſſes, is an herb that the di- 
ligent houſewife and houſekeeper uſe in 
all their comfits, as the ſeed does indeed 
adminiſter the moſt refined aromatick 
taſte of” Og herb: or 1 yet men- ; 

tion d. | 

It is rais d of ſed fow'd. in ener 

April, as other plants of this kind are. 
And to this may be alſo added, the a- 
niſe, quia folia 1 en e 
lia, ſay the — 

The coriander, or TO} If ths. anti of « cori- 

ents,” quia folia & caules efus cimicem 

| olent, qui wcovs vocatur, ſay the ingeni- 

|, ous editors of the Oxford catalogue. 
Wormwood, ab/emthium, called 4h. Of ae 

Unie, quaſi d riybioy, by the antients, be· w 
cauſe 05 its ungrateful taſte; from whence, 

ay our we arg en 17 Freer a 


. Gran ab infuls caria An at vult & Plains 
2 18 hom 8. 2 
yanquam poſterioribus ſeculis abfinthium venit in A 

A Cor. . Je bare FL 2. fub titulo A. 


1 88 700 LY bo 


uſe in after- ages. 8 
his herb is raiſed. by 6 Gn but a8 it 
grows naturally in all places where old 
1 buildings have been pulled down, little 
trouble is required, elpecially; as to the 
men ſortr. it ed nn 
But there are ſome others that Gerd 
and Parlinſon have ſet down, that for 
variety may claim a place in the phyſick 
garden, vis. abſinthium tenutfol. 
aum Caleni, Ger. p. 1096. eue Rome 
num Uulgare, Park. p. 98. Roman worm- 
wood ; aint hium anſtriacum, Ger. p. 
1008. Part. p. oo. Auſtrian wormwood ; 
| 1 maritimum lavendule folio, 
ark. p. 102. or artemiſi marinum, 
Ser. p. 1104. lavender - leaf d worm- 
Wood. For the 4ſt hiun marina, Ge. 
I refer to the ſea - ſnhore. 
I ſhall conclude: this.claſs, and Hue 
quently this treatiſe, with four ſorts of 
_ herbs more, that are unavoidably to be 
- entertain d in this collection, being for 
their uſes to human bodies ſcarce pa- 
rallelld by any that have as yet been 
named, vez. elecampane and rhubarb. 
Of elecan- Elecampane, or enula campatia, e, 
1 was fo denominated from elens, 1 that 


Wh A 451 
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firſt found out the efficacy of it againſt 
poifon, as antient authors affirm;" or as 
* Mr. Ray ſets down, that it g from 
tlie tears Nor that remarkable lady, and 
for that reaſon had in Steat elteem in 
che iflarrd ſo call eG. 
Gerard and Parkitiſon Wentloh baer lis name. 
one kind, in which they are both agreed 
as to its name, it being the enula cum. 
| Pana fre Heleniam of them both. Nd. 
Ger. p.793. Park. p. 54. Elecampane 
is propagated bye the ſepatation of part. 
ing F . ee 
Rhubatb, the Rhuburbum of the her- 7b 
batifts, is pr agated in the fame man- Fs 
ner as the afbtregoing. Its derivation 
does not appear by any books I have 
feen ; neither have I leiſure at this time 
to enquire into it; there is but one ſort 
in our Engliſ Herhalr, but the Kind that 
is atifoRed from beyond fea'is by our 
aporhecaries and 9 accounted the 
beſt.” | 
Lavender, nn dais Meir 62 — 
lrbaeme, e peratur, as our writers on bo 
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tany: bn is Saris into „ the * 
ſick and kitchen garden, on account of 
ſeyeral uſes the houſekeeper puts it to. 
The lavender is of three ſeveral branches 
or diſfinctions, viæ. lauendula or e 
ſweet lavender, or the jagged kind ; and 
the * abrotanum, which is a green kind, 
but more- phyſical than any of the for- 
mer; the catalogues of which ſeveral di- 
viſions J ſhall here inſert, for the bene. 
fit of all gardiners that are learners, in 
botany, referring them, as I have done 
all along, to the Herbals of our own 


Country; Aavendula flore allo, white 
flower d lavender, Ger. p. 584. 5. 73. 


Uavenduls. minor ſoue ſpica, ſmall laven- 
der ſpike, in pag, prædict. lavendula flore 

cæruleo, Ger. p.58 3. major vulgaris, p. 73. 
common lavender; Iauendula folio. mul. 

tina, p. 73. flæchas multiſida, jagg d- 
leav'd ft æchas, or lavender; — il 
mat vulgare, Ger. p. 1105. Park. p. 92. 
common lavender ſouthern wood; abro- 


tam ſam. vulgare, p. 98. chemicypa- 


mY N Ger., p. 1109. lavender cotton; 
ee eee e ; Ger. 
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p.106. Park. p. 94. wild fouthetnwood Es 
abrotamum ' fem.  ericefoliis,”p. 96. un. | 
taria lutetiunorum, Bab. in inace. 
7 137. fine lavender cotton;” 
© Stclias, or ftichadore,' ſo called from of fe. 
an iſland of that name in the region of . 
Maſſilia, where it grows. There are 
three or four kinds cultivated in gar ” 
dens, viz. ftechas vulgaris, Park. : 4 
ftechas froe ſpica hortulana, Ger. p. 95 5: d 
ordinary French lavender, or ſtickadove 
erbat ſummis cauliculis nudir, Ger. 
p. 586. long-leav'd ſtickadove; and 2 
char multifida, Ger. P. 585. Jagged ſtick- 
ao ve. W hh * (fad S 8 * 
The ſrurvygraſs, the cor bears of the Of ſeurey 
Ein, is ſo termed, as Mr. Ray, in his 879 
Hiſtory of Plants, ys, without doubt, 
Ken the reſemblance the leaf Has to a 
cockle-ſhell; forma modice cave cochleare, 
are his words, 6. 16. cap. 3. n 
and tho it be an herb 11 c 
in the kitchen or diſtillary, 1 thought it 
proper to inſert it hexe, on account of 
its excellent uſes in all medicinal drinks, 
Sc. though the mat tops may be ufed, 
when very young, in raw ſallets. There 
| Tre three kinds ve eg cultivated” in 
Park. 
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Park. p. 285. | common ſcurvy 
cochl. ritanuics, Ger. p. 401. 
rotunadif. Park. p. 235. "Ger, p. _ 
reat round-leayed ſcurvygraſs; cochl. 
| inmate. Park. p. 286. all which 
are raiſed by ſecd, ſown under a ſhady 
Forth wall in April; or it Will grow: in 
more open ground. 
- Rue, ruta, of Gree original, as Di. 
= and others :aftirm ; of which 
e are two kinds, . propagatcd ſome- 
times by Leeds but gencralhy by «ſlips, 
ſet in April; the two kinds are, rita 
hart. Ger. p. 1255 ox rute hort. 
Park. p. 133, ruta capraria ſive galiga, 
Ger, 12.53. of: 417. of which. chere 
J It I le and White a og yu 
this is 4 NY 
15 li ile arc ſome; 


une exce cllent 8 in All len 
tial c ap ; N apnea 
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capita — — — Aare ni. 
5 by . — 2555 quadante- 
nus æmulantur. Cat. Hort. Botan. Oxon. 
p46. ſub titulo C. is a vexꝝ uſeful herb, 
and that ſhould not be omitted in this 
liſt, both for its ufes in the kitchen, hut 
much more for the laboratory, where 
irs flowers are in the higheſt eſteem, as 
participating of ſome of the noble pro- | 
perties of the quince;- which gives cht 
name nαν to Je; 2287 10713-4098 n 
There are three kinds chat have been 
ſome time 1 With us, vir. the 
chamemolum v — p. 754. Park. 
p. 35. 1b | ipleno, double 
camomil, Ger. yz 54. Park. p. 89. and 
the chamemehon nudum, in pag. fr edit. £7 
RG and Parkmſon; © 905 20k 
To conclude: Many and worterfid 
are the virtues and properties of plants, 
that the garden and field produces, both 
for the divertiſement 9 
ca. 4 | * 5 


N 


| 2 * it 


of life; and tho I don't . 0 401 
up for a phyſician, or preſcriber of re- 
medies, yet I can't finiſh this ſection 
without ſetting down à moſt excellent 
receipt for a fever, which will in a great 
meaſure illuſtrate what I have before aſ 


ſerted, relating to the univerſal beneſit 
that accrues to mankind from the bo- 
tanick hr" at diſtillary. un W 
0 0 FFF 

An enter Nr water?” Era uh. 
HH 1 iind e on en 

Ake of coltsfoot Fl anbau, of 
9 handsful, of wood- 
two handsful, ſpcar : mint two 


— at red roſe : buds, the: whites 


thing cut out, two handsful; wipe all 
theſe herbs, then take of liver wort: three 
great handsful, well waſfud: and pick d, 
well wip'd and unt 
ſhells: and all i —_— For ore; 

Orris· roots beaten to poder, chr 
| ſhred che herbs, and, with the ſuails, put 
chem into a gallon of new milk, firew- 
ing the powder amongſt them; ſtir them 
all together, putting them into a diſtil; 

let all ſtand cover d a Whole _ and | 
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old, and then it i: a. moſt excellent 105 
bas 1 1 to 
Vou muſt give the ſick AR ifs a man, 
nine ſpoonfuls, ſWweetned with a little 
lugar, warm, the laſt thing at night, and 
ficſt in the morning faſting ; if a wo- 
man, ſeven ſpoonfuls; if à child, five 
ſpoonfuls; if an infant, three ſpoonfuls, 
at night only; and if the party wants 
ileep, ſWeeten it with ſyrup of red pop- 
| ies. It may alſo be given 0 woman | 
in ee WA great ſafety. , 


« at 


8 *SECT- VIII. CHAP: Til. 
of the  muſtroom. e 


Pur Os dg or more e | 
mouſcheroon, from a kind of a 

Prat diſagreeable, musky ſmell; by the 
 Frenth; champignons, mult not be omit- 

ted in this treatiſe of kitchen garden- 

ing, having been of old exalted to the 
ſecond courſe of the Ceſarian tables; 

and, as Mr. Evelyn obſerves, ennobled 5 

with the title of .Bg@pa.Aiav,, a. dainty fit 

for the gods. Theſe fungi have their 

original, as Mr, Ray, in his Hiſtory 

Plants, Ae 84. tells us, from fu. 

6 201 3941 . * 8 1. 
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nus and ago, importing a 1 * 


lignancy that is in thoſe that are un- 


eatable, (being the true boletus of the 
Romans) by which many have been poi- 


ſomd and brought to their funus, or fu- 


neral pile; amongſt Which was the em- 
peror Claudius himſelf, who, as Sueto- 
nius tells us, was a great lover of them, 
but by the management of the famous 


8 „ in order to make way for 
ero 


to the throne, was poiſon'd by them, 


of which E e has it. Suat. 6. 


ah —— ane, juſn 


{7 


| I celum- 


TOE 12 2 * 85 5 30A \ > 
Bat, — 3 * N * : TY 


5 And Kircher, in his acids De -peſte, as 


To” ends ler me Bro it in his own words, 


the aforeſaid Mr. Ray obſerves 
them, that whoever eats them-ought/al- 
Ways to be aware of its deadly elite 


-fays of 


and as it were prepard for their latter 


e makows 
2 * _—_— Pl 8 
r ache kewete Un 
vectives the — remention d (and 
| before mem Phny and others) have made 
— where * ſome of theſe 

ſpecies 


A 


ac. name of fungi vnltati 
lui; the figures of which 
given in the aforeſaid chap. p. 1579. a 


Tze, ben W con grew 
api opland paſture: gidund, if ſheep- 

walks and dee oe an de Nt 
2 than thoſe: thar grown the ſhade 
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ſpecies that are to be eaten with plea- 


ſure, as may be ſeen in Gerard, Üb. 3. 


cap. 167. and in Parkinſon, lib. IA. Cap. 


62. beſides man other kinds in the two 
Baubinus , Cluj #5; &. but I rather re- 
fer my reader ro the kinds mention d by 
our en countryman Gerard, in his ex- | 


cellent treatiſe of plants. 
The good ones are ealled by the ge- 


crard has 
en the other fide; thoſe Re are deadly; 


which are diſeover d by their 'ſhape_o2 
_ colottt9 being generally yellow, and In 


the form of a buekler; Whiiſt these 


tit are good are of a White Celour, 

and round as 4 ball or euſhiol; but for 

the better underſtanding of this, I refes 
1 reader to! the Belo mention a 


in meory boggy- places; or ander te 
bodies of old kress Which are general. 
* b 8 
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"ls Ray, in his Hiſtary: of Plante, 


4 lib. 2. mentions no leſs than twenty four 


different kinds of this eſculent muſh- 


room, which grow in other countries, 


ſome of them of a very large dimenſion, 
all which might be propagated by the 
methods hereafter to be ſet down; but 


A there is one particular kind that was 


brought to light by that great diſcoverer 
of vegetative nature, Dr. Martin Lifter, 
intry of Zork cal- 


flaguum Pinno dictum, are his words ; 
which is by Fab. Baubinus called; the 


. Fungus piperatus albus lacteo ſucco rur- 


gens, or the milky; pepper muſhroom; 
and by the long deſcription that great 


naturaliſt gives, is a. moſt excellent kind, 


and poſſeſs d with all the good qualities 
that can be; found in a muſhroom; par- 


| ticularly- thats it neyer changes its co- 
. Jour ig kailing. C. ä 


2 hich, is an induce- 
ſufficient to en the earth. and 
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: wi Ar VIII. "© CHAP.IX.” | 
Of 'the merhods of raiſng mura. 2 


c H E med of railſc ng uuldr gprs Lord Ba- 
| have been ſomething different had of 
from one anothet. The learned Lord ai 
Baton, in his Natural Hiſtory, Cent. VI. \muſorooms] 
Exp: $47, 548, 549. relates from report, | 
thar the bark of white or red poplar 
| (which arc of the moiſteſt trees) cut ſmall 
and caſt into furrows well dung'd, will 
cauſe the ground to put forth muſh. 
rooms all the ſeaſons of the year, fit to 
be eaten; and that ſome add to the MiIx- 
ture leaven of bread diſſolved in water. 
As alſo, that if a hilly field where the 
ſtubble is ſtanding be ſet on fire, in all 
ſhowry ſeaſons it will put forth great 
ſtore of muſhrooms. To which he adds; 
but it is upon report likewiſe, that Harts. 
horn ſhaven into ſmall pieces, He 
with dung, and Water d, putteth up 
muſhrpoms; 3 and we Yhow: ſays he, chat 
artshotrn is of! a fat clammy ſubſtanee; 
and it way | be oxtiorn | "On do"tho 
like. ein 5 AE rad : dae 
ud 6! 353 5 ATI WALL 
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Other ex- The ſame author, in his 5467h Ex- 


periments periment before-going, complains. that 

o the dhe ais of tele [ID Aae apt 

to ſuffocate and empoiſon, and that . 

lie heavy at the ſtomach, and are the 

cCauſe of What he calls the. mmeub, FP 
nicht mare. 


But to purſue. the politics « of caiſtig 


| IST myſhcoomss. we find the antient practice 


of out gardiners has been only to make 
hot beds, ; Or. rather to expect them to 
grow naturally on cold beds; by which 
they appear to ſpring from the old mouldy 
dang; as they do in commons and upland 
fields, from thoſe cireular tracts of moul - 
dy cart that are chere found, unt yy 
ſome: the fairy dances... - 
And theſe old beds, Wha "thay: wrt 
watered. with water wherein p 7: 3D 
have been waſh d, will produce an in- 
numerable quentity for ſome months to- 
gether, And to this may be added, 
What: I have ſeen in ſome old books of 
gardening,; that beds made of ad wy | 
mouldy' hay; thatch, or muſty * 
watered as you make it up. W. Fe 
The mulhtooms very Well. Bm. F; 
French But the French (and amongſt chem Mr, 
method of e Ia Quintinye) are — ſo curious 
in 


raiſing 


: 3 Os 1 CT 


ical Kitchen Gardiner. 


The: Pra 


in this, that they make beds there to 
ſerve. for muſhrooms in all ſeaſons f 
the year; —— cut not till about 


i ce. months after they are made, and 
that is When their great heat is ſpent, 
and the beds are grown mouldy within, 
heſe ſort of beds are made in new and 
andy ground, in which is made a trench 
of about ſix inches, as Mr. Evelyn tranſ- 


1 but I ſuppoſe rather two or three 


foot deep. Then they cover them with 
2 layer of about three or four inches of 


ihe; ſame mold. They are raiſed in the 
form of an aſs's back; and over the co- 
yering of earth they lay another of five 
or fix, inches of long dry dung, Which 


ſerves. in winter to ſhelter the muſh 
rooms, from the froſt, Which deſtroys 


them; and in the ſummer from the great 


gh that broils them; and likewiſe, to 


revent the miſchievous effects of thoſe 


cats, they further take care to water 
m gently twice or thrice a week. 
Thoſe beds that are for muſhrooms are 
made under ground, as Mr. De la Quin- 


time obſetves, but thoſe that are for 


melons, ec. above; but he adds not 


m or Warm water: 
Y 4 But 
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method of 


- raiſing 
8 muſbroomi. 


But Mr. ii tells us, that at Na- 


ples they raiſe them artificially in their 


wine cellats, upon a heap of rock earth, 


throw n upon a heap of old funguss re- 
duced and compacted to a tony harci- 
4 neſs, upon Which they lay earth, and 
ſprinkle it with warm water, in Which 


muſhrooms have been ſteep' d. And in 
Frante by making a bed of aſſes dung, 
and when the heat is in temper or is 


- abated; watcring it as above, with water 


well impregnated with the parings and 
offals of refuſe fungus s; and ſuch” a bed 


will laſt three or four years. 
But mote agrecable to 3 (if it hits 


ſo well in expèrience) is the method Mr. 
Bradley hints at, which I ſhall produce 
in the baſh: place, being much to our'pre- 


ſent purpoſe. By this it is (ſays that in- 
genious author): that all lov 


rs of 'miſh- 
rooms are to be reminded of locking 


out into the fields and upland meadows, 


where muſhrooms grow; under Which 


they will find a ſort of earth that Is a- 
bout their roots, which is full of fine 
white fibres or threads, which have alſo 


7 on of mu 


ſometimes white knots appearing; Which 

contain all that is neceſſary for the pro- 

N at any time of 
| the 
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the yeat'; and muſt be kept dry till you 


uſe it on your muſhroom beds, for the 


white roots or fibres are ſo tender that 
they are apt to tot, if laid in moĩſt 
places. The firſt that ſhew'd me this 
ind of earth, was Mr. Bradley, who 
has alſo given ſome account of it in 
his monthly experiments printed for Mr. 
Woodward, bookſeller” at the Hall moon 


near Temple-Bar ; ſince which 1 have 
causd ſome to be dug up, which have 


thoſe fibres there mention d; hut I have 


not yet had the Dre on trying 
the experiment. 
This earth may, according to/ rhe as 


count I had of Mr: Bay! himfelf, be 


kept for a twelvemonth together in large 


clods, in a dry room; and when you 
have a mind to plant any, put ſome of 


the clods on on your- bed, and crumble 


them as gently as you can; after which 


cover it over about 6 gn an inch thi A, 


with good mold, and you may give th 
bed a gen entle watering; which done, lay 
fome'boughs of wi 


it with mats in the night?” But you inuſt 

note, that bed made Tonk d ned 
9 5616 than one made 
i flat. 


ood over the bed, and 
if there Dh any dangef of froſt, ever 
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flat. The only misfortune. that ſpoils 


theſe muſhrooms, and which cauſes them 


to come up in the ſpring, or in autumn, 
much better than in the ſummer and 
Winter ſeaſons, ate the wo extremities 
gt and cold on which account it 
+. chat beds ſhould lie round, to 
throw. off all ſuperfluous moiſture in the 
rainy months; and ſhould alſo. be co- 
ver d over with ſhort litter, to keep 


1 —5 cool, and from the too. intenſe 


Daene from which place 
os eſent D 


7 .the a6 Zh 25. the practice of Mr. 


Fairchild and others, on this head, con- 
firm. I if they be under à little 


ſhade; where the Seeing 8. el fun 
ogly come, "AY the beige 


7 l 114 £4113 201 Kat r 22 5 ö 
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25 — my ord. tens, 2. e 
uſbling in N, ranfojr E; an 
8 Lhave alſo been —— d bya gardiner) 


* 


9 


had them to Boden; which whether 


it be the ſame place as the former, I am 
not certain, nor do I find any mention 
made i in | wy of Hug Erg lit „Tuc ee 
them. 2 


The manner "of inding aha out in 
Italy as Mr. Ray, in bis Hyftory.of Plants, 
40,2 %. 11. as well as others that have 
travelF'd- in thoſe countries, tell ns, is 

to tie a ſtring to the hinder leg of a 
ſwine, Which will ſmell them out, and 
dig them up with his ſnout. And I have 
been inform d by a gentleman (hom true 


it is L cannot tell) that the preſent king 


of Kardinia has a kind of dogs that do 
as it were ſet them, and by making of 


a full ſtop give notice hert chey ate to 


be diggd for. In Itah they: fry them 
with oil and vinegar, by which means 
they are very: grateful: to the taſte, as 
Mengelius relates. He adds, that there 
is a kind of them that he obſervd near 
Furſtenwald, that reſembled the teſticu· 
lar parts of à man, ſerota danuduta, as 
be tetms it. This, as well as — 
kind, are veryleffective in enen 
. ei i ea 367” 8 
lt isppity that W find 
out the: method of * 
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it by the pro- 


g curing of the eiche Wie they grow, 


which certainly contains ſome ſeminalia 


or fragments of thoſe tuberous roots 
which when tranſplanted out might grow 


With us, as many other things do, and 
particularly muſhrooms. Mr. Ray ſays 


of them, that the roots are of an un- 


equal globular figure; that they grow in 


ſandy ground, and under trees, and that 
even in our country; but he does not 


mention where. They are ſometimes 
as big as a melon, being covered with 


= black Skin, rough and full of clefts 
or furcows ; the internab ſubſtance is of 


a milky colour, of a grateful taſte, and 


| that the place of their growing is diſ- 


covered by certain chaſms or clefts, that 


are diſcovered in the ſuperſicies of the 
earth. But I leave this account to ſome 


further trials, Which J intend, God wil- 


ling! to mabel f 4589 d e 
In the mean time, beſides the uſes of 
this root in cookery, can't. but obſerve 


from Cardan, in his book De varistat: 


_— en 1 28. that when it is. boik'd 


plaiſterwiſezzin all quinales, 
Le of _ roat, that it has 
F reliev'd 


= 
> 
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reliev d thoſe that have been at the point 
of death. And Joh. Bauhinus, rom. 3. 
lib. 40. cap. 8. p. 85 1. mentions another 
excellent kind, which he calls fuberum 
enus, quibuſdam cervi boletus; and C. 
auhinus, tubera ceruina; fabled to be 
rais d from the genitals of a ſtag, to be 
found at Trenzimum, æ noble city of 
Hungary. Which finiſhes what 1 have 
at 1 9 to n under n . Laps 
40 rl | Ta 
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"SECT. vin. CHAP. Exil. 


9 kitchen garden feeds; 4 e ac- 
count of the time wy PROP A 
N ©" "ſhapes, Se. 


T will 5e. f 1 PO nel to gen 


ſhade acquainted with the nature and 
property of garden ſeeds and plants, their 
time of ſprouting; ſhape, manner of pro- 
pagation, ee.” all which will much con- 
tribute to their farisfadtion in * kirchen 
3 roductions. 

"Pliny himſelf, 6. 19. 605. 7. gives a 
ſhort sketeh of the times that all ſeeds 


Ftout in; Which, - becauſe no body has 
done it befote, 1 ſhall tranſlate, for the 


benefit of my reader, with ſome altera- 
tion, adviſing my reader that the ſoil he 
wrought in, was undoubredly two or 


three days more early than ours; ſweet 


baſil, blite, the turnep, butnet, ec. 


appear above ground the third day. T 


which we may alfo' add, from later ex- 


perience, the radiſh, gardem creſſes, muſ- 
tard, c. tho Pliny allows them five or 


by ay time to o ſprout in; dill, fen- 
4 ber 


"es | 


tlemen and gardiners, that they are 
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nel, Cc. the fourth day; lettuce, if the 

weather be good, or on a hot: bed, the 
fifth or ſixth; the cucumber, melon and 
gourd, the ſeyearh ; z the beet, in the 


ſummer, comes up in ſix days, in the 


winter in ten; atriplex in eight; the 
leek in ten or twelve; but the onion, 
to which I add the carrot, parſnip, &c. 

not till after nineteen or twenty days 
ſowing; the origanum and coriander, in 


thirty ; but the apium or parſley, as Pli. 
E obſerves, is the moſt difficult of all, 
it being forty days a ſpringing, when it 


comes the quickeſt, and fifty, generally 
ſpeaking. Some kinds of ſeeds ſpring 
quickeſt (ſays this antient author) when 
it is the neweſt, as the cucumber and 
Sourd; but parſley, beet, cardamum, 
origanum and. coriander, when old; it 
being remarkable alſo. in the beer, that 
it will produce two or three years fol- 
lowing after one another; for which 


* it is propagated. with great eaſe. 


Some there are that produce but once 


A year, ſome oftner, as parſley, leck, Sc. 


for theſe kt once: planted, produce 
Mith. „ We en, "Wa nan) 
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Ihe ſeeds of many are round, ſome 


3 ſome foliaceous and broad, as the 
atriplex or orach 3 ſome narrow and 


channell'd, as the cummin. Nor are 
there leſs diſtinctions in their colours, 


ſome being white, ſome black. The 


radiſh, muſtard and rape produce ſmall 


circular leaves. The ſeed of parſley, 


coriander, fennel and cummin, are na- 


ked 3, but that of the blite, beet, atri- 
plex, ſweet baſil, Oc. are covered all 


over with a tough skin; as the lettuce is 


inveſted with a woollen garb; with much 


more to the ſame purpoſe, which that. 


great naturaliſt produces to ſhew the great 
variety there is in garden ſeeds. _ 
But what I would more particularly 
appropriate. this chapter to, is the parti- 
cular ſhape- of each ſeed, and of ſuch 
other things which contribute to or de- 


ſcribe the production or multiplication 


of any ſort of plant or legume; which 
* ſhall do in an alphabetical order. 


Aniſe is altogether like fennel ſeed, 


by. which only-it is multiplied, being, 
ſown in February or March; it is pretty 
ſmall, of a- yellowiſh s. 250 NE a 
e wan ins Aar d. 4, 


Ui has) "2 2  Artichokes 
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Artichokes are ſometimes raiſed by 
ſeeds that grow in their bottoms, when 
they are ſuffer'd to grow old and flower, 
bat generally by ſlips or off-ſets. 

Aſparagus is propagated by ſecd only, 
which i is black, a little ovular, round on 
one ſide, and flat on the other. 

The moliſſa or balm is multiplied by 
runners or MM E in 8 


7 6 F498; e 


Beans are toe well e for me to 
ſay any thing, more than that they are 
raiſed from flat ſeed or from" of their 
own kind. e Aae 

Beets are muktipied by ſeeds ſowed 


only in March.” 


Borrage by food, hich we n black 
colour, and a long bunchy oval figure, 


ſowed in March or April; as is bugloſs, 


in the ſame 1 he ed being 


” both alike. 


The ed ef burnet, by which ICY 
rally this plant is propagated, is pretty 


big, a little ovular, with four ſides, all 


over engraved as it were, in ſpaces be 


| tween theſe four: ſides, 


Cabbage, the ſeed of a den cinna- 
mon colour, is multiplied only by ſeeds 


| ee at + was ſeaſons of the year. 


4 * 
p* "= - . A 


Carduus 
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Carduus is propagated by feed only, 
of a longiſh ovular ſhape, and about the 
bigneſs of a wheat corn, of a greeniſh 
olive colour, mark'd with black ftrcaks 

from one end of the ſeed to the other, 
ſown from the middle of April to the 
Mater end. 
The ſeed of carrots, and their time 
of ſowing, are too well known for me 
© mention it. 
Sellery, or celery, is alſo well 1 
to be of a ſmall, yellowiſh, longiſh fi: 
Bure. like parſley, a little bunch d. 
Cherville is multiplied only by black 
long ſeed, not unlike black oats, but 
much longer, and ſharper ee like 
needles. 
Chibouls are a kind of ſmall onion, 
ſow d at all ſeaſons to eat whilſt young; 
the ſeed is not bigger than common 
gunpowder, ſo like the leck, &c., that 
43 ts hard to pom emmy the one from the 
Sher. 0.655 7 ; 
Citruls, Pumpions or Pumpkins, are 
propagated by ſeeds only, of a large 
whitiſh colour, neatly cee about the 
Tides, ſow'd in March, Mc. Cs 
_ Engliſh cives are ene by off: 
wind 4 grow round about their tufts, 
TE OE: 2 3 planted 
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neſs of a large pin's head, 
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planted in April, or 15. other 4 1 
ſeaſon. 5 N 


Collyfowers and coleworts, as the 


| braflica or cabbage, and its kinds, is 


multiplied by ſeed only, about the big- 


inveſted 
with a kind Of a brown cinnamon. co 


lour d skin. 


The ſeeds of ene are fanfulte, 
of a middling thickneſs, but white, as 
thoſe of melons are e or Cream- co- 
lour d. | 

Endive, as alſo ſuccory, 4s nahdltiplied 
auly by ſeed, which is'of a whitiſh grey 
colour, flat at one end, and roundiſh at 
the other, is ſow'd at ſeveral times of 


| the ycar, as before. 


Fennel ſeed is like the . ore 


deſcribed, and is ee in the ſame 
_ 


- Garlick is en by kernels or off: 
— parted from the middle of the old 


| . and e ende in es or A. 5 


Hy Top is propagated by ſeeds, but ge 


| Gt by ſlips. 


Lavender is ſometimes: muleiplicd by | 


e n erer e e eee 
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f Leeks are multiplied by ſeeds only, 
as the well-known onion, and at the 
ſame time and ſeaſon. 


Lettuces are propagated by ſeed only, 


ſome. whereof are white, and others 
black; the beſt ſeed is from ne that 
have ſtood all winter. 

Mallows are propagated by PROT, 15 
Marjoram is propagated by ſeed (tho 
often by ſlips) which is ſhaped almoſt 
like a lemon, of a pretty light cinamon 

colour, ſowed in March. 
Melons are multiplied by ſeed; like 
that of cucumber, but of a pale yellow, 
or rather cream colour, ſowed in diffe- 
2 0 ſeaſons, Yide melons. 


Mint, like balm, is multiplied by run- 


ners or off: ſets, that run upon the ground 


and take root, but bear no ſced gr 1 
ever law. 


Naſturtian flowers... of t two kids! are | 


raiſed- by ſeeds, inveſted in a r rr 


coat, ſowed in March. 

Onions, as well white as red, . 
niſb, Strasburgh or Welch, are all raiſed 
by ſeed, like that of the leek or chi- ; 


1 boul, as has been already intimated. 


Parſley, as well the common as the | 


, curled ſort, is only pr opagated by ſeed, 
"IN 24 ” 
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of a greeniſh, grey colour, ſowed at ſe- 
veral ſeaſons of the a 
Parſnip ſeed, and its time af fone; 
is too Well Known for. mme to en it 
here. „ tis 


As are alſo. peaſe; 3 which 1 refer io is 
proper article. 5 

Purſlane is a. pretty N "blacks: "py 
extraordinary ſmall. To have good ſeed, 
it is beſt to tranſplant. (ome; of the beſt 
plants at the end of May, at a foot diſ. 
tance from each other, which in good 
ſummers will produce good ſeed towards 
the latter end of the year. 

KRadiſhes are well known to be An- 
tiplied by ſeed only, G0. 
Ihe roccamboles, otherwiſe, Span; iſh 
| garlick, is a mild ſpecies of that kind, 
of a much finer guſt than common gar- 
lick; it is multiplied by cloves taken off 
from the old root, as garlick is; or by 
the ſeeds, Which are not much unlike 
the cloves themſelves, about the bigneſs 
of ordinary peaſe, and grow in bunches 
on the top of the ſtalks. 

. The, exuca or rocket is multiplied by 
ſeed; which 18 Extreme 1mall. : 
cinnamon, or dark e colour, lowed 


4 * * n a Hot boi. 


* » 


3 Rue 
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Rue may be multiplied by ſeeds, but 
is more uſually. propagated by layers, 
ſlips or cuttings, ſet out in April, _ 
Sage is multiplied by flips, ſer out in 
2007 A. 
'Savory by ſeed, or ſlips ſet out at the 
ſame tume. 
- Scorzonera, | nd common ſalſt ity, is 
ropagared only by ſeed, which is ſinall, 
longiſh, and round withal, and of a 


whitiſh colour, and grows in a kind of 


a ball mounted on the top of the ſtalk 


of the plant, having its point enrich d 


with a kind of beard like that of dan- 


delion; it comes eaſily of ſeed ſowed in 
March, Cc. 


Sellery. See Celery. © | 

Shallots are anltiplicd by off. YG 
IN is, and at the ſame time. 

Smallage. Vide Celery, or Cellery. 


\ Sorrel is ſometimes multiplied by ſeed, 
but more generally by ſlips and off: lets, 


banned in March. 


Spinage is multiplied by ſed, which 
is large, and ſometimes horned, and ſome- 


times ſmooth,” of a greyiſh colour,. and | 


is ſowed at ſeveral feaſons of the year. 


Thyme, or time, is often multiplicd 
by * which are ſmall, but more of. 


ten 


| 
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ten By 2 ps in en which is is too 


well known for me to nn. upon it 


in this place. 


Turneps are well known to be mul- 


tipticd by ſeeds, which are ſown at dif- 


ferent ſeaſons of the year, of the ſhape 
and colour of cabbage. 


With which I ſhall conclude this ſec 
tion. ; 5 + 


SECT. IX. CHAP. LXIV. 


An abſtraft of monthly direftions in the 
kitchen garden, taken from the ratfice 
1 the neathouſe-men _ kitchen en gar. 
ners about London. 


T is proper I ſhould obſcrye that the 
following abſtract was drawn up for 
a young perſon that was ſent up by a 


nobleman to the gardens about Lamberh, 


to be inſtructed in kitchen gardening, 


as it is indeed there practis d with as 


great ſucceſs as it is any where about 
London; and conſequently it is the re- 
ſult of their laborious practice; which 


muſt be eſteem d of much better than 


any ſpeculative directions lately publiſh'd, 
ſo I deſire the reader to take them in 


the homely dreſs * are deliver d to me. 


SEGT. 
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cr. . CHAP. . 
| Obſervations and directions for January. 


Ve begin to ſow onions on beds, 
for to draw off in the ſpring, and ſome 
lettuce of ſeveral forts; now you ſow 
alſo * cucumbers on ſeed-beds, for to 


come in on the latter end of March or 


the beginning of April; likewiſe ſome 
melon ſeeds, for to come in in May and 
FJune. If the weather be open, we ſow 
our warm borders with young ſalleting 


of ſeveral ſorts; and alſo we ſow our 


| ſecond crop of peaſe and beans. In 


this month we ſow our firſt carrots, for 


to come off in April and May; we con- 


tinue making our beds for forc d aſpara- 


gus. The manner of the beds are to be 
three or four foot thick of dung, half 


a foot thick of mold on the top of the 


bed, before the roots go on, ſo you 


trim your roots and prick them on the 


bed, and then put four inches of mold 


on the top of the roots, and ſo let it 
lie till the ſtuff appear above ground, 


1 ww then make a _ of horſe-· dung or 


hay, 8 


TOW (Gays the neat-houſe gardiner) 


447, 
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hay, and put it round the edge of the 
bed, and then put your boxes and glaſ- 
ſes, 'or other frames on, and put two or 
three inches of mold more on; if your 
ſtuff comes up well, you may pull off 
your glaſſes if the weather proves fair 
and ſerves for it; and if the beds ſhould 
aj their heats Nou muſt line them wich 
N. B. Bor your farther eee the 
wha for aſparagus, Particularly wet 
een en roots. 


. Ie. & 


"$5 CT. N. CHAP: LXVI. 
Oljervation and diredtions for February. 


2 HE ne 1 ors that 
1 > were ſown in January are now 
come fit to plant out in the nurſery- 
beds, to continue till they go on the 
_ ridges; the latter end of this month, or 
beginning of March. Now we begin 
to work up our firſt banks, in order for 
to ſow our firſt ſcaſon of radiſnes and 
ſpinagt. Now) we ſow ſome onions, 
and carrots and parſnips in the open 
ground, and alſo to plant out ſome cab- 
bage plants. IE the we be open, 


* WC. 
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we plant our banks that were fowed 
with radiſh and ſpinage, with: colly. 
flowers out of rhe boxes; and fo we 
plant out our hard onions for to ſtand 
for ſeed. We ſow ſome lettuce, ' wig; 
the Hleſta and Imperial, for to plant out 
to ſucceed the lettuce that was planted 
in October. If the weather be good; wre 
ſow. our erops of onions and carrots; 
likewiſe we ſow more cucumbers and 
melons, to ſucceed thoſe ſowed in J. 
nuary. We continue planting out of 
collyflo wers and cabbage Plants, for a2 
ſucceſſion to thoſe — out in Odo 
ber, November and January; and alſo 
we continue the ſowing of more-peaſe 
and beans in open ground, on the ſides 
of our ridges of ground that was trench d 
in November and December; for theſe 

ridges (as has been elſewhere obſor d 
not only ages your-pcaſe and'beang, 
when they firſt peep up, flom thoſe cold 
and piercing W come from the 
North and North-Eaſt; but the rains 
and ſnows likewiſe fink off from the 
young, and as yet tender roots, and the 
rows lie open to the warm and cheer- 
ful embraces. of the ſun; eſpecially if in 


_ 25 your Stand you Tune 


— 
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to lay the flank; fide of the ridge to- 
wards the ſun as it ſhines about one or 
two a clock; or, to ſpeak mathemati- 
cally, when thoſe flanks are of right 
angles with it. Now alſo we continue 
the making of beds for ford aſparagus, 
and the month concludes with -ſowi ing 
of more ſalleting, and planting out of 
lettuce on banks under warm reed hedges; 
and now you may begin to ſow kidney 
beans under your glaſſes on the nurſery 
bed, to plant out in your frames, in 
order to have them early, and it wall 
f Went e 0 RS. youn worth 
Allr 
ser. Ix. CHAP. V 


5 N and direttions fs | „ March. 


FN this. N Diane out your > 09 
| -gus/ plants, on the ground that was 
5 prepar d, and laſt. year ſow'd with oni- 
ons, (four rows on a bed, at a foot diſ- 
tance, and a foot, or I rather add two, 
fot the alley ;) you ſow again lettuce, 
radiſh, ſpinage, and ſome few. onions 
to ſucceed thoſe that are ſow d on the 
Warm bank the laſt months. The dung 
bei iroyn 1 70 make xidges: for 


* 


cucumbers 
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cucumbers and melons, you. are to pro- 
ceed to that work in a few days after 
the ſame has ſweetned well. Now ſow 
your main crop of ſpring collyflower 
plants, as alſo ſeveral ſorts of cabbage 
ants, to come in at the latter part of 
the year z ſow alſo ſavoys to ſucceed 
them that were ſown. in Auguſt; but 
this is not the main crop; continue 
2 out collyflowers taken out from 
under the bell-glaſſes, leaving one of 
the ſtrongeſt under every glaſs, to come 
in and fruit early. Now it is, or it had 
been better to do it earlier, even in the 
preceding month of February, if the 
weather be tolerably good, that you 
muſt ſurround the above- mention d bell- 
glaſſes; and as the dung wherein they 
were planted in the autumn is now ſup- 
pos d to be rotten, you muſt cut or take 
away the old dung with a very ſharp 
ſpade, leaving only a ball within the 
cavity of the bell-glaſs, to keep the col- 
lyflower plants ſteady; and having ex- 
cavated the ſaid old rotten dung quite 
out, and as deep as you poſſibly can 
with convenience, get ſome good new | 
not dung and ram it all round the ſaid | 
ball or ah Lud for this will ſtrike in 


new 1 
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new heat, and, by the help of the bell. 
glaſs, will forward Your: colhyflowers 
very much. Plant aut your cabbage 
likewiſr. Continue ſowing of beans 
and pcaſe of feverab ſurts; obſerve the 
decreaſe of the moon 10 ſow your ſel- 
lexy in, to prevent its running to ſced. 
Fork: your aſparagus, and, if the weather 
be igood, level your artichoke trenches; 
fow ſome more young lettuce and Al. 
tetimgs ow ee — * 
more kidney beans in e i Pept 
fide: of your meloniridges; to come in 
carly, having already planted out thofe 
ſow d the laſt month for that purpoſe. 
Plant out your Imperiab and Sefa let- 
tuce (which were fow'ds the preceding 
manche) in warm places from under 


ar bell-glaſtes upow' beds! in the open 
10 ann eee 991 15 25 
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as "SECT, * cur. Lyn. 
"Olfervations « and direftions for April. 


Lant out now your arlithoke Chat 
that you (lip off your old ſtocks, 
the rows being four foot aſander, and 
two foot diſtance between each plant; 
and this you muſt continue to do all this 
and the next month, in all vacant places 
in your garden where your early Crops 
: come off. In order to have plenty of 
artichokes in the latter part of the year; 
ef cially it it be a 8100 that admits 
of ſale. You now continue ſowing | 
young falletting of all ſorts in open 
ground, and finiſh the planting out thoſe 
lettuce that were ſown in February; and 
alſo pricki % out your ſpring plants, as 
cabbages and favoys. Continue making 


of ridges for cucumbers and melons, for 
the laſt crop. The crops that were ſown 


in the months before mention d are now 
come fit for howing, as radiſh and oni- 


ons, cartots, parſnips and ſpinage. "Ob-"- 
ſcrye the decreaſe of the moon in this 


\ $I. 


month; to ſow your firſt turneps; like. 


wiſe now "few all ſorts of ſweer herbs, _ | 


__ and 
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and all ſorts of lettuce; and continue 
ſowing of peaſe and beans to come in 
one after another, in a proper order. 
Prick out your ſellery, ſome on a hot- 
bed, to bring it forwards to plant in 
trenches, and others on cold beds, to 
dome in later. Sow now your rom beers 
1 requird, continue making of bell- 
- ridges for cucumbers; and now ſow 
your main crop of kidney beans, in dry 
weather, and.in trenches, the bottoms | 
whereof are filld with rotten dung, in 
caſe the ground is poor; tho'ſome there 


. : are that plant them on hills like hop- 


hills, and * the bottom: in like man- 
ner. 


* 
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oo OW _ 11 and b to come 

in late; continue making of bell- 
ridges, and ſowing lettuce of every ſort, 
and alfo all forts'of young ſalleting to 
cut in the ſeed- leaves. ; Sow, ſome colly- 
flower ſeed to come in in November ; 
"ſow alſo a RA. ont 
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ſow more ſellery ſeed; and alſo ſow ſome 


more cucumbers, on beds made lightly. 
for heat, with dung, or on a very good 


border, for pickling. Your early banks 
whereon you ſow'd your radiſh, being 
now cleard, land or how up the land 


about your collyflowers, and pan and 


muleh them with mon graſs or longiſh 


dung, in order to water them. And 


now you may put on pigeons dung, or 
any other mixture whereby you propoſe 


to, accelerate and make them large; but 
they muſt water them twice or thrice a 


week at leaſt; if you could float them 
it would be better; and this is juſt as 


you find they begin to button or flower. 


Lay out (ſays our Neathouſe- man) your 
cucumbers and melons from under your 
bell: glaſſes; but he talks like a Londoner, 


it is very rare that we dare take off even 


our frames in the country, much leſs 
our bells, which ought to be continued 
on all the ſummer, and till the melons 


ate over. Towards the latter end of the 
month plant out your main crop of cu- 


cumbers for pickling, between your car- 


1 mic collyflowers, which will 


Aa SD ſoon 


us 35 
in forwards. Plant out weekly ſome ſel 
lery in trenches for to ſtand to whiten; 


1 ** 


ſoon give way for them to expand and 
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ſpread themſelves. You” continue ſtill 


the ſowing of kidney beans in open 
| ae 1. in dry Weather, elſe they 


"SECT: N. car. Lk. 


| Obſervations and  direftions for June. i 


ant out your Latdome that Were 
ſoyn in March. Sow and tranſ- 
plant endive; and ſow lettuce of all 


the kinds for later cabbaging, and in 


beds or borders a little inclinable to 
ſhade. You continue planting out of 
ſellery in trenches for to whiten; which 
you muſt continue to do weekly, and 
alſo to earth it up one week after ano- 
ther, in all dry weather, to prevent rot- 


ting: ſow now your lat ctop of pickling 


cumbers. Now por 
come off that were” fold" ind 
in the ſpring, as colly lowers, cabb: 
and other things; and now it is that t . 
indufttious patdiner is huffly employ d 

clearing 947 the kubdi = ang dig- 
gs the" round, o\ to put on 


other 


cops been 1 9 
aue 
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other later crops, as winter cabbages 


and ſavoys, for to ſucceed thoſe that 
were planted in the ſpring. The: col- 
 lyflowers that were ſown in May are 
now come fit to plant out; you plant 


ſome of them on the ſides of your bell- 


glaſs ridges, one between. eyery glaſs, for 
5 to ſtand to truit after the cucumbers 


be gone. Plant out naw ſome of 


og largeſt leel 5 whiten, in.trenches, 

118 ſoupes. The weather being dry at 
this time ot th the 

cücumbers, melons, collyflowers and 

other things, as. the different; degrees of 


heat, ar drought. require; but be. ſure 
no Watcrings.. in moiſt weather, one 


4 Top of rain 5 preferable, to any 


other een Fes for collyfloyers Her 
ropt le Fi wot 16644 160 e 3: 
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year, , you water your 


| water cucun m 
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'SECT. . CHAP. XXI. 
Obſervations and ae i, for July. 


Go continue the works of the 
former months, and plant out a- 


Funda of ſellery in your nurſery 


beds, from -your laſt ſowing, to be 
planted” out in trenches in September 
and October, that you may have a ſuc- 


eeſſion for the Whole winter. ' Sow now 


your laſt feafon of Sileſia, Imperial, and 
common bright lettuce, brown Dutch, 


Capuchin amd Viemma K d all for 
cabbaging i In the autum 


ſome endide for Winter, and continue 


ſeaſon.” Sow 


the planting out that ſown in the pre- 
ceding month, to be ty'd up and whit- 


end, and uſed with eller (in its firſt 


coming in, in Auguſt, and) in ſoupes, 
which: will then begin to take placc. 
Now arc you to plant out your late 
cabbage and ſavoys for winter. About 
the middle of this month ſow ſome of 
the xouhd ſpinage fbr the autumn ſea- 
ſon. If the weather be dry continue to 


mbers, . melons, and col- 
Og lyflowers. 
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plant out in your aſparagus alleys ; 

likewiſe ſow ſome of your beſt colly- 
flower ſeed to plant under your bell- 
glaſſes in the month of October; and 


towards the latter end is the time alſo _ 
for ſowing of CR —_ for winter 


W 


Seeder and Greens i fo Augen. 


ate to fow your laſt ſeaſon of en- 
ve, for to ſtand the winter. 6 Conti- 


old melon ridges, for to prick out in 
| Your frames or boxes, and to ſtand 

the winter; and continue to ſow what 
you began the latter end of laſt month, 
yout forward ftrain of cabbages, for to 
plant out in November. Alſo ſow your 


Mir barlmas ſeaſon ſpinage and onions, 


to come forward in the ſpring. Sow 
alſo lettuce of ſeveral ſorts, for to 5 
on in Offober on your aſparagus beds.“ 


DAs Aa 4 | SECT. 


| N the beginning of this month, vou 


nue the planting out of ſellety in trenches. 
Sow now your collyflower ſeed in your 


| 359 
Iyflowers. Sow. your coleworts for to 


. 
SS : 
* * 0 p 
RAD BZ KN 1 r * 


Oelen nt wor 


7 E 5 G HAP. XXII. 


erden, * F 17 reftiqns, for 805 


Bans + WH wo tember. ods 


: 


our pickliogs cucumbers. now, be- 
gin to go off; on which account 
you clear your ground for to plant ſel- 


. on in trenches for the winter. 


Prick out your cole Vorts on ſome odd 
piece of ground, fox to ſtand. till they 
are re. planted between the choke trenches 
0 the ſpring, having already. prick” % OW 
ve largeſt, 0 11 them in open ground, f 
tand for . he Winter cutting, - Nor 
prick. out Your. collyflower ; and cabbage 
plants on your old melon, beds, for to 
make 1 8 zrow Hogs Bind up your 
bands, and 
ws o ke den them fit os 
_ uſe, Alſo; 10 127 ſome of, your white 
beet, to make it tender andifit for ſoupe, 
Continue ſowing of lettuce for to plant 
out the latter end of. ehe next month. 


You, may now beg i . 5 
S — ? 


2 . SECT. 


1 8 r. N. C HAP, N 
Ofervations and diretfions for Otober 


K 4 Ake * your: aſparagus 8 
Wand dig the alleys between the 
young ſtuff that was planted in the 
ſpring, and cover the beds with the 
mold yon dig out of | the; alleys. 
You may now plant lettuce on the 
beds; and coleworts in the alleys, to 
draw off early in the ſpring. Vou now 
plant and ſow your firſt ſeaſon of beans 
and peaſe or you may omit it til 
later end of this, month, or t 
ginning of next. Vu continue a. 
ing out of lettuce fot to cabbage in 
thge ſpring, under ſome very ſecure warm 
: _'vall O -,reed-hedge;.. the border lying a | 
little loping or - ſhelving; towards the 
ſun, to throw off the ſnows and 7 ns. 
Lay Four endive in Arnchea, tan 
the winter.” Plant out you,, 
3 four together under a bell, 
which may be drawn off, all to one; 
ws months of January and GD 
. oa Now alſo you arc to fill 
1 up 


plants, and ald 
twcen your Arno trenches. You 
edntinue to ſow” your early and hardy 
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up all your frames with plants of the 


fame fowings; and if your plants be 


ſmall you may plant them on a hot 


bed. You alſo continue the making beds 


for forced aſparagus; and beware the 


latter end you may plant a few peaſe 
and beans to come in very early; or 
you may omit it till the next month. 


SI; {11 Ain 1 
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4 134" 4 e 


GE CT. IX. "CHAP. Xv. 


nee 23151 
Obfervations nd diceftions for d vo. 


Vonda vember. Ne 
tnc $3 i 7: an. e . b 1 
id bes A and up 70 ate 


and clean your aſparagus beds, 


anch <vver them with ſhort dung. Plant 


out yeuft forward Krain of eabbage 
Wer Got wertig be- 


peaſe and beans. Some or moſt of 


your ground being elear d, you begin 


to trench it for ſpring. You' conti- 

nue a ſucceſſion of beds for forced 
aſparagus. If the weather be open, 
continue planting out more lettuce on 


8 borders, or under _—_—r and 


* 
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vr little ung t ether "oe tht 
purpoſe, a 8 Js 
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Walls or warm reed Hedges that were 
left unſown in the preceding month, 
or on the ſides of your ridg d or 
trench d ground, as has been often 
taught; and alſo planting out of cabs 


bage plants in this month, in the man- 
ner aforeſaid. © Now it is you make 


ſome hot · beds for young falleting; 


You continue the werks of the for- 


mer months for forcing of aſparagus; 


and the whole month is employ d in 
carrying out your dung out of the 


melonry, from your heaps that have 


laid rotting all the ſummer, to be 


trench d into FE! ground. for the year 
4 9 


and beans, either under thoſe 


- 1 


% * 


1% 


| ſa t 1 8 


Na ee 
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. Your. ,crenching ſhould, be perform' d 
manne cr, the dung be- 


over your ground, an 
— mixture of long and rotten to- 


gether, which, when dug in, keeps the 
| prope hollow, Frm drains off all the 
e; 


erflucus mold then you are to 


1 ein your tre! ching, by open at 
begin trench abqut three foot, . 
foot and a half wide, directly facing 


the, ſun, (let it he acroſs or angle. ways 
of. ur piece, if it will) as it ſhines 
at nc. or two a clock; for on the 
ſunny. fide. of theſe, zidges, which you 
muſh lay up, hog bach d, or s picked 
as you gan, it men 1 ſow-, and 


4 — and Te- 
* main planting of 
6 and coll yflpwers,; .to;jſuccecd 
were planted before this 
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SECT. IN. char. , 
4. aceount of the adjoining len. 


Cannot / nth” Pa treatiſe beiter 
than by the annexion of the fol 
lowing plan; which is not only a hand- 
ſome, but a very conyenient figure, as 


to the diſpoſition of the ſeveral aſpect- 
ed walls, quarters for fruit, legumes, G. 
ſince there is not a poſition of the 


whole thirty two, (that of the North 
only excepted,) but has the equal and 
proportionate ſhare of the ſun. 
The hint 1 firſt met with, that gave 
' riſe to all that I have thought on this 
ſubject, Was taken out of a garden of 
this kind in the North, where going 
from tlie beſt front of the. houſe to- 
wards the precipice of a ſteep hill, you 
arc preſented with a fine fruit garden 
of this form. I muſt confeſs I was not 
a little ſurptiz d With the elegance and 
beauty that this figure firſt ſtruck me 
with; tho“ upon peruſal I found it was 
not in the center of the building, and 
| wanted 


— 


* 


% F. m 
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wink many of thoſe conveniencies 
that the 1285 _ 928 ah . would have 
afforded. : 
On this account it was that t reſolyd 
upon making the adjoining plan, which 
will be of great help to any gentleman 
or other, that happens to make his gar- 
den in fo low a ſituation; for by en- 
| compaſling it with water, it adds a 
wonderful pleaſure to the er 
And by this means alſo it is, that both 
ſides of a wall may be planted; the 
inſide 1 ſhould adviſe with peaches, 
nectarines, and other tender fruits, but 
the outſide, eſpecially the North ſide, 
with hardy pears, OF C „ : 
As to what pertains to kitchen ſtuff, 
thoſe quarters that are ſituate on the 
backſide towards the North, are the 
| propereſt for early roots and legumes; 
aid thoſe towards the South fide, but 
under the ſhade of the val. with thoſe 
that are later. 

The digging. of the tolle . will 
g0 a great way in raiſing the ground, 
and making the borders good, which 
is hs oe W MP low ens 
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The little pieces of wood, and wild 
walks, and the meanders. and trees that 
will there be found, are all not only 
ornamental, but alſo a guard to the 
walls and fruit. Which is all tlie 
account I have at WOE time to 
| ww | 


As the place from which you de- 


ſcend from the level of the 1 
terre. 


B is the entrance into the fruit and 
kitchen garden; , which I would 
n. to . e York, all o- 


D are 8 1 N * lateſt man- 


E are | pavilions "ny for fruit, and 
for banqueting, as they ſerve be- 
low, on one fide for room for 


Nairs 
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2 enen of ai mg melons, 8 
cucumbers very early ; as alſo - 
from , borecole and broccoli, 
Huta s, and \;other uſeful ros 
ana pla mts, as practis d in France, | 

5 h 1 Holland and Ireland. 5 
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RY "6s e foregoing 
ſheets, after 15 were e 's 
them printed off, 1 recolle&ed © 
ſome inſtructions and obſervations that 
were omitted, which L had receiv d ſome 


Which 1 have in this f 


B 8 


e 4 SUPPLEMENT w_ 

d "add, that thoſe that have a mind to at- 
. 5 . tempt at the procuring of them very ear- 
EE. 5 9 Ay, and to ſow their ſeed in November, 

__” or the beginning of December (as it is no- 
pPpfractisd) that inſtead of the flannel 
1 5 „frames, which Mr. Bradley recommends, 
>= the ingenious practitioner fhould have 
ſquare hand glaſſes, to ſet over his plants, 
which when planted our ſhould be reduc'd 
into the compaſs of ſuch glaſſes; at the 
dcop of Which there ſhould be à chim. 
F as they call it, made of one of 
the triangular ſquares, fo faſtned at 
the top 75 a ſtaple made of wire, that it 
may be opened on any occaſion. - 
When the hot bed. is then ready, the 
* heat rais d, and the plants fit to plant out 
| _ fromthe ſeed bed ab before directed, then 
Fou are to plant them out under theſe 
5-5 - Yd glaſſes, and keep open the befote- 
| mentioned chimney, ſo as that the ſteam N 
ma g0 out at top, Which will in a great 
meaſure prevent our dew that will other- 
=: TI wiſe: drop up on lants, and. which is : 
. often the e n 
them, And indeed this is the chief mif- 
. cs that attends the raiſing of plants 
Ti before the ſun has any power 
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the glaſſes; and which muſt unavoidabiy 
fall upon them in large ſquare ame 
where there are not ſuch paſſages. 

I ſhould have advis d, that thoſe chim. 


| neys or. openings at the top of the ſquare 


glaſs, ſhould be always turn'd from the- 


; wind, leaſt the cold get in, and hurt the 


plants as much the other way. It ſhould 
have been alſo advis d, that there ſhould. 
be hoops made of rods bended over the 


beds, with mats or ſail cloth over them, 


which ſhould be leſt half turn d back to- 


Wards the North; to prevent any cold 
wind coming from that inclement quar- 


ter, and to be in a readineſs to throw over 
the whole bed in caſe of ſnow, rain or froſt. 


The plants being thus ſecur d from the 


Reamithar ariſes from the bed, are alſo 


ſecur d in a great meaſure from burning; 


for the ſquare glaſſes being plac d four or 


five inches clear of one another; and no 


earth laid on the dung, a great deal of 
the pernicious fury and ſteam of the bed 


evaporates. that way, and' yOu need not | 


fear yont plants burning. 


. w- / NT r 


Tis by. this means, that you have: ns 
<cafion to take any care of any thing ſo 
much as the keeping your bed ſtrong, ane 
in good heat; for if once you ſuffer ĩt to be 
a» B 2 Cold, 


371 


. evaporate up towards your, 1 ] 
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colt or its heat any way declining, chat 
2 your plants grow ſick and yellow; 


| d when they are ſo, you will have a hard 


matter to recover them again. To this 


55 + end, yon muſt have ſticks always ſtuck 


don a foot or two into the bed, topull 
out, and feel, that you may diſcover the 
temper of your bed upon all occaſions : 
beſides which, your fingex ſnould be often 
thruſt into the bed, that you may diſcover 
bs ee of F carth, and. W 
p gain; to ende, Mich, you ſhould 1 8 


have freſh dung lye juſt Dy vou; or if. the 


bed heats too much, a dung fork, to pull 
_ Away part ot th auc that was the: 
before; or an iron bat to thruſt down, if 


it rages into che heart of tlie bed, to let 


a 


the fierceneſs of the heat ut. 
Theſe hand glaſſes, 281 have, 1 thi! ink, 

| ellowhere- intimated, are of. excellent 
uſe; likewiſe, when you tranſplant into 
your ridges, fot theſe being ſet a foot or 
two aſunder,;; the ſteam has free egreſs to 


| a inge and up into the en By 156 2117 
9 has been lag. of: 


| © young, whichwll alvays deer 55 1 
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up green, and healthy, when they are 

not debar d of air, nor ſuffocated wit 
the ſteam ot vapour that ariſes from tze 
bed. Fot as the earth is not plac d all o- 
ver the bed or ridge, into which you put 
your plants, the fiery heat has room to e- 
Vaporate, and waſte it ſelf on each ſide 
the glaſs, and the chimney gives liberty 
to that which is included in the glaſs; fo 

that you are now guarded, as ſaid, againſt 
one of the chief misfortunes attending 

the raiſing and rid: ing of young plants. 


FR 7 Y * # 


'gooda diſh it is, and how much ſoever 8 
ptactiſed in France, Holland, and other urch aud 
patts of Europe, ſeems to be more ne- French. 
3 in England than elſewhere, not- 
ithſtanding, that with us they are more 
"natural; and that we have the greateſt op- 


portunity of propagating them of any 
country Whatever 


have already in the n eng part of 


this treatiſe given an acount of the gene- 


bel methods Hunted at by ſeveral authors 


for the propagation of this uſeful diſh ; 
but as 1 have ſince that happened upon 
ſome papers that have been miſlaid for 
"ſorne'rime, I lay” them now before "ay 
"reader, i Os 
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af the cacth, in which you would 
Hat them, be of a lightiſh nature; in a 
© ground as entirely new and freſh as you 
can, and dig there a hollow of four or 
ive foot wide and a foot deep, and as long 
as you pleaſe; get then ſome -longiſh 
dung from the ſtable, and mix it With a 
{ile moulded hay or ſtraw, and throw it 
up together for four or five days, till the 


-.: whole body of dung is tainted with that 


. mouldineſs, Which is; enn 
Well growing of muſhrooms. 

o It amongſt the .carth. 1 

5 you mix ſome earth that is a little moul· 


Ay, and that has been Waterd wiht the 


NE | luredly aPo@tagood races 4 


Water wherein muſhrooms have been 
 waſh'd, and withparings of the Game it is 
till che better; and I may add, if to all 

you get the catth out of your ſheep: walks, 
and other places, Where you ſce-bunches 

of muſhrooms, and take from thence;the 

_ catth claddedtagether.in/balls,-inwhich 
are contained thoſe White milky fibres 

ain —ů— alc 


_ - o precced, lot the, bed 
« foot aud hal, Sean. min- 


e and laying. it wo entirely round, wy 
1 that 8 


that the water (which is very pernicious 
to theſe nne may run en 5 
each ſi dee Eh 
Alfter chat you are DING bed to 1 
the thickneſs of a foot more of the mold 
you oan beſt procure, and then place your -.. 
prepared mold upon it, to three or . 
inches half a foot in thickneſs or more, 
then add five orkninches of the Feſt mole PE 
and after all that three or four inches of 
litter, which in the winter may guard it 
from the cold, and in the ſummer ſhade 
them from thoſe enceſſive heats that ſpoil - 
| _ ſhooting at that ſeaſon of the year. 
This wonk-ſhould.be-done in Auguſt, 
— or 'QFober, as you can beſt 
provide ꝓour earth; and then by putting 
on of an ordinary frame, or covering 
the Beds with hoops and matts over them, 
vou may expect to have muſhrooms all 
the winter, more or leſs, and one would 
not have ileſs than ten or amen Jae of 
8 ſuch bed always at Work. 
What I Would next — 3 is the 97 bb. 
i — of borecole and broccoli, both of %% “ 
Vin to one another iniſpecie; but widely 0 Bea 
differingin quality and goodneſs. ve 
have already obſervd in ereating of this 
plant, n the Halmerida according 
„ 5 B b 4 | „ 
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Wi mo e, — Pliny, and ſo 
vage d amongſt the Crambe or ſea kinds 
2 SE BrAſies gro ing as / it does onthe 


of Naplegapddict d. Hccihy, from whence 


1 5 11 —— * 


Ho ;grows/ſo.gommon-that it is not fo 
meh a garden plant in Itah, as it is a 
Wild one but in Holland, where they 


Ny. have been always before us in theproduc- 


3 the garden, they have been culti- 
vated with great ſucceſs, as the gardiners 
the es from. homk had this account, teſ- 
W F iin ee e Coy N * * 

t is a hardy plant, ad you may ſome it | 
almoſt. any month in the year; but about 
Abril or May is the moſt uſual time, 


a fox then it will ſupply you with a pretty 


green curl d boy ler all the ſummer, to mix 
185 Your rurneps, carrots, collyrftowers, 
0 boiling roots and cherbs, but 

hs alkof the leaves, which is indeed the 
. eſteemed paxt of it, is not ſo good, 


. 3 it js mopo towards the middle of win- 


a” tex the froſt has ſeizedd it, on 
gunt it is eſteem d a better dith 
SP tf THATHAS,, khan it is before. 
been noted that it is a plant ca- 
Fall Sf 6 udbur 


LES 
. 


there ate in eee e 
ſeveral things worth obſervation; forthe 
Dutch who are ſome of the beſt huf. LEY 
bands of the world in their gardens, give 
it the beſt ſoil they are able, and When 
they are planted at about two or three foot. 
aſunder in holes filled with good tich . 
dung, they water them well with the fick 
eſt and beſt impregnated water they can. 
in order to make it grow large and criſp j; 
which is the chief and moſt excellent . 
qualification of this plant, eſpecially as 
to the ſtalk; which they ſometimes ſtrip * 
of the green, and cat them with oil or- 
be as they do their aſparagus. 
Wbat the particular ingredients were, 
pr which 'they compounded the water 
for watering their broccoli plants with, 
I could not learn, any other than that it 
as compos d of the richeſt of their ſoils, 
and had a large quantity of ſalt - peter 
diſſol vd in it; but as the ſeveral kinds of 
impregnated water in the 2, ae of 
this treatiſe, Sec. II. Cap. V. pag. 44, 
+45, and 46. are taken from a Durch au- 
thor, I recommend my reader thereto, 
aſſuring him from What I have obſetvd, 
he may expect great ſuceeſs from it, and 
that broccali is "__ and dry; and little 
2M! | ER, 2 
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8 worth that is not well labour'd with 
ttmeſe kind of pages Keep _ improve. | 
— we 7 "I 766 Er: 
EE I might add mores: as the raiſing of aſ- 
e ten artichoaks, ſcorzonera, ſalſify, 
and other curious roots, Alter the-Frexrb 
and Spamiſb methods; but as the methods 
__ » . of our own country are very excellent, 
I,need not enlarge anyfarther. 
me a. The next obſervation I would le, 
eo. of what has been omitted in the forego- 
5 AN ing treatiſe, contain d in the fourth ſecti- 
Treland. on, is the method of raiſing Porato's in 
TDeeland, 2s I received it lately from a 
Gentleman of good intelligence, that is 
24 husbandman, that lately came from 
1 thence, and which hetellsme is the me- 
0 renn 
are the beſt husbands. 15 
e eee eee 
| wy method we uſe in England of planting 
& theroet hole is wrong for that chere 
& aue ſiuc pr ſix eyes, and p more, 
from whichche produce of the nent gar 
_, «:i$rodpring, chat the ſpace of grour 
lotted for that bulb, or rather — 
„ number of ſhoots and bulbs that ſpring 
* e e nat der free — | 


" #14 „— manga che po- 
< tato , that are dug up in the autumn, 
<« axe ſmall and good for nothing. To 
remedy this (ſays he) we chuſe a middling 
root | (becauſe. the largeſt they generall7 
eat) and obſerving all thoſe eyes that ap- 
pear to be ſtrong and vigorous, we ſquare 
out that eye or eyes, leaving a good thick 
piece of half an inch to the eye, ſo that 
perhaps one Root will furniſn us with 
three or four good plants to ſet. 
Having done this, the gronnd is pre- 

pat d in the following manner; let your 
beds be four or ſive foot wide, and the al- 


leys between two or three more; When 


you have mark d out your beds, you are to 
begin digging or trenching them only a 
ſingle ſpit deep, keeping your trench open, 
dt leaſt go or three foot, as you do in 
common garden - tronching; and having 
_a:Wheckbartrow of dung, long and ſhort 
mix daogether, always ſtanding by you, fill 
thetbottem of your trench therewith, up- 
on wich dung you are to place your 


potato eyes, as they were before yuan wo 


at about ſiwe or tix inches aſunder, and 
hen they comt to grow, there will be 


produc d nat above one ot two roots at 


"I but ae large 0 well fed. - 


3 * | 
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re proceeds having planted one trench, 


8 e earth that follows in the next, 
And which you mark out with a line at 
two or three foot wide; as you do in com- 


1 5 5 mon trenching, take that mold and throw 


Dyer your potato s planted upon dung, as 


Is before ditected q and ſo proceed from 


trenchto trench 3 you are ene 


ite our bed. 


3 


It is proper Aae obſerxej chat the 
uſe of this dung plac d at the bottom, as 
I have directed, is not only to make the 
tobots grow ſingle ; but it has another 
conveflence, and that is the making the 
potatoꝰs run and ſpread themſelves at juſt 
ſuch 2 determinate depth, which is no 
— dre to them, in their grow- 
large. FCC kli * 
Te laſt thing eo be. done to t 8 
es May (for you plant them in Febr. 0 
orf Marciij as you ſee them begin to ſpring, 
dig the earth out of the alleys, as y0¹ do 
your- aſparagus, and cover your potato- 


be about ſive or fix Inches thiner, and this 


_ will give new liferand vigour to the root, 
ww depreſs theigreen'from-runningtoo 

much to haulm, and will cauſe ie root 
c "8 grow much the larger for it. At 


e "YOu AB 1 i! fo 1 tad 


2 A 1 . | 
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And thus they have almoſt double the = 
: crop of good large potato s, as you would 
have if you. were to plant them Promiſ 1 
cuouſly as we do in En tes 
A potato requires little-culture all the 
year afterwards, only the pulling out ſome 
of the largeſt weeds ; and if they are a lit: 
tle in the ſhade, to ſcreen them from the 
drying heat of the ſun, it is ſo much the 
better; they are ſeldom, or gte that 1 
can Hear of, Water d. +. to e - 
Ass to beans and peaſe, it might have / 125 
Wees noted, that the beſt early bean is PD 
that from Lisbon, and ſo call'd the Lis- 
bon or Portugal bean, which, bears well, . 
and comevin early; and isa much better 
5 freed eat, than the hotſpur, Goſport, or 
Spaniſb bean; but then for the main crop, 
the Windſor out does them all; and there 
Howe be fo much care taken of this.in- -- 
valuable manna, that the owner may (as 
it is" eaſe and practicable enough he 
mould) have theſe kind of beans eyery 7 
month; I may add alſo every week inthe 
Summer, by ſowing them one-underano- 
ther; but ir muſt be obſerv d, that 'they 
"requife a ſtrong hearty land, or they wont 
| be ſo ene n 
do belt on ſandy — foil. = 
PRA As 
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As to peaſe, the earlieſt and beſt that! 
1 of in England'is the ſeen hotſpur, 
ſo calrd from a place of that name near 
the Devizes, vhs! tho above eighty 
miles diſtant, yet they have them as 
en as any where about London. 5 
This kind of pea, is, I doubt net, by 
"thts time plenty” enough to be had in the 
ſeed ſhops in and about London; but if 
Bethay ty be well furniſhed with it by 
AM Matthew Figgens at the Devixes, an 
eminent dealer this way. Where are alſo 
to be ſold ſome of the beſt fruit and fo- 
reſt trees, that the Weſt, or perhaps any 
other part of "England; affords. 
There is alſo another kind of pea I 
have omitted, which by the name ſtems 
tg be of the North Byitiſb exttaction, and 
is calf Frariers nonfuch. Tr'is'a grev 
pea, and is planted much in ZLeiteſtor, and 


err hamfhire; and may be had of Mr. 


John Kirk Gardiner 1 h 
believe it is pf ed alfo' in many 
places in the Welt een et Known 
by chat name. Its excellency conſiſts in 


will advance, and you may have 


for 


this) that if you flick the hauls, ſo at- 
| keep it from running on the round; the 
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for three or four months rogcther ſucceſ 


ſively, and tho a grey Bey: is a very good 2 


eater. 


And this FE be look'd upon as 2 good 1 
ualification, for that if your other kinds 
ould by the great heats of the weather 

come in all together, here you are ſure of 
a ſucceſſion: but ſome of theſe, and all 

other peaſe, ſhould be ſow d a little in the 
ſhade, to keep a ſucceſſive crop back 
and this is all that I think e * _ 


preſent to add. on this head.. 
SEC T. Xl. CHAP. KVH. | 


of ſeveral incidents! works, of that. re: 


ular care that ought to bein a bitch 


_ gardiner ; and of the method which a 


gentleman may i 7 the HOO. 
of his Ora. 


on, a particular method ſer; down 
for the ſowing and planting of all Mew 
| ſeeds, and plants; but as there are many 


propagation of kitchen vegetables, and 


N whoever is n it is not 


Ab | likely | 
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T Here is FM in a 4 dl. 


other incidental works, and a very uni- 
form and regular care that attends the 


— — 21 — 


1 
1 


: $55 by -, er x ». A 
„ . 
28 “ 1 


ien l. ad ſhould Rouriſs ; nor 
Can any gentleman that has not been us d 
do works of this kind, really judge when 


nis ſervant does right or Wrong; or at leaſt 


Whether de takes all thoſe preliminary 


eps that are propet towards the attain- 


he enpects: Fot it is no incon- 


_ fiderable/ thing to underſtand certainly, 
- {which-wilt be che fubje& of this and the 
. following Chapter) not only What provi- 
Lox 5 „ions à Kitchen garden well maintaind 
and order d may furniſh us with in every 
ſieaſon of the year; but likewiſe What 
Works, (as well as the ſeaſons of ſowing) 
Fi | 8 gar- : 
But yet ( a)) all this is not e- 


are ow be done by an able ind 


<0 --abugh to make 2 gentleman fo knowi 


as to be able to give himſelf the pleaſure 


VS that end, Which after gteat ex · 


of judging certainly; by viewing of his 


| garden, whether his ſervant proceeds as 


ſtock dor no, as to Want nothing it dught 

to have. Tho in fine, (how careful ſocver | 

. a fervatitis) We mult not expect always to 

ind in it all the advantages we are behold- 
ins! 0 2 7 po ook „ we know indeed, _ 

th 1 proviſic 1 ros e 


5." of 
Pp * * by * * 
P 4 = LY 
— 4 
;% * i ö ; 
"Xx" > N N 7 
1 
5 


t, or Whether it be indee; well oY 


* 


"has Ps 5 
we hard ee, o ies Pr 


„ 6: 7 * Id 3 hy A 17 T 9% p FI 4 b £ 
o mg 1 9 
ble, in Sint 7 Fees . 
: 1 2 7 4 pert * A : : 4 8 


Ind up e keene ae, 
ngft the: 0 15 


tories; 5 and ey | 
that are to 7 ig it, at ther time 5 
that have nagt attain d to their perfection, 
which the unlearned owner. might „ 
pole ought to make a figure i in his gatden; 
tho” perhaps they require two: or die, 
and ſometimes five or ſix, months time to * 
artiye to it, then perhaps the honeſt 
gardiner is unknowingly blam d. PAN 
Ihus it is in the beginning of the 11 
| with all legumes or edible planks, and - 
Steen things, and thus too it is in FRE, Wo: 
mer, with the princip: [produce 0 f other 
Seaſons : upon which conſideration, - * 


can't be thought impertinent, not unuſe- 2, 5 


ful to ſbe w yer à little more particular 


ly, wherein. conſiſts the excellency and 
accompliſhments of a kitchen garden, (and 
its gardiner) judging firſt of the labour and 
works we ought to find doing i in it; and 
then ſecondly, what we ought. to find in 


i | done 5,0, 2 Bhs as 


it eycry time we go there... 
+ As for the works of care. that ou ght te e. 
«ll ; as the i prot fits of a 


22 15 by ak 7 | * 2 
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„ 2 A xe aſopable lens we; mob, on 5 
|. 8am or ſtrawrskreens, Mhstewith y 
| _ El f JOS peaſc. a 


115 rrichokes and beet-chards be 
„ et; e eee and in the 
de magnet ſp) ſellerx, endiye, com. 
. be \ parſley: Rae and 
deans may be eaſily f ſheltexed in all 

| J .. a and ſtr; A — over 
oY eta, bein firſt of. all carthrd np,to the 
+. hs 555 cop 17258 he hoe; ae _ 
7. i 1 03 536k blen . 3111 301 
— "0 11 55 Who ſow, their early cucumber 
feed on hot beds, in order to cut the be- 
a 199 0 of, Ware age to =) 5 


* *% 
5 
1 
: 


; Ye 
1 . be ſaid 
n r ich tho! the 


$33, glaſſes 


, 


Jet ont the ſteam, yet tlie Covering of 


i thoſe beds of chis Kind that ate cold. 


| The Pyatbiba! Kirchen Gurdiner- 5 
glass be left reeld-p with s brick; #6 _ 


Aas ond ne be ömirtede Mei al. 


and where tlie aſp: paragus Ces by "nature, 


there ſhould be a*g004 covering of not. 4 


ten dung to keep th c floſt out of ob te bed, * 0 : 
-and to preſerve thGſe. tendet buds "that £ 


ſew themſelves firſſrt. 
2 Alſo we ought to ſte that all other | 
kitchen plants are laid up ſaſ in fahd? as. 
<atrots,” parſilips, ſome turneps, Icbrzö- 
nera, ſalſify, Mirrets, ſellery, endive, S. 


fot the weather may chance to be ſo Bard 8 


that there cam be none taken up that re. 
main Without doors. 
The novelties of the "\pring,.* es 
cucumbers, melons, faltering, ex ftbuld - 
be catefuli) tended. And if we find 
41 beds of {orrel; parſley, G. clean from 


them; ald fone beds of int and tarfa - 


and mixt nnn dang to preſetve 


gon; the älleys dug out, and het dung 
put in to advance them, With gauge . 


\6r bells over them; or 186 Juch plants 


took up, earth and 2, at pied en e 


by we fand che walks and alleys kepr tiedr | 
bin clean, and garden 80g or uten | 
8875: 813 C 6 not 


to bing it ee laſtly, 


1 10 8 1 ns \ oughe e not to to 
6 20 Toy aid in praiſe of that gardiner? 1 
| EXD 5 05 bůhut to proceed: This being the general 
"xt 55 Fx bir Ot what is to be done argc 
1d to ſome. particulars. 38 he 


| We ons 5 
5 65 . o conrinue to make hot. beds for cu- 
FTE 
| * „To gontitzue to make bet for has 
58-1 3+ or 9, endeavour; to forward it, by 
x Wh : BG id mold out of the alleys 'S 
: ;.1" and en long hot dung. 
= 2 foxee beds of ſorrel, mnt, and rar 
t sgon, in the ſame manner. 15 
loaſtie up with bands of ne 10 falt 
„ Mecather, the tops of lettuce: leaves that 
-.. - haye not cabbagcd;.-asalſo endive, Mr 
„ - Silt Ec. and to: lay.a little Jong. dung 
5 . * help preſerve thoſe plants. „„ 
. 8 To raiſe fixawberries on hot · beds: 12 
eum there ate that ſow! parſley, 1 is 
. _ diſhes likewiſe, in caſe Jou are like 8 
1 5 5 E 3 ant that yaluable pot herb in bike 19 95 . 
- 5 I 5 5 Lo covrr peaſe | nd: beans e 
Sint 2 „ TA BSNE RE OE 5 
Te bs, always, carrying. þ out & | 
©...  themglonny, oc; digging andtrenc 1 
has 1 ing your ground, till it 8 Ae Which 
3 55 41 2 have been 11 


* 


. * 
* 


= 2 44 3 aner 
* e 4 1 af 2. Te Uh ral 
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In and about London, [ in this month; Clabes. = 
we muſt certainly expect to ſee thE'be- 7 . 5 


nds 


froſt is 90515 and now it is that ir W“: 
appear who are the gardiners that Haves 5 5 
been idle, by their not furniſning us WIR 


thoſe things which the skilfül and dili- F On 75 


gent ones ſupply us With; and by 
lefting to ſow their grounds, Wich fer 
the moſt part lie unſo wn, t tho tlie Wega. 
ther be open, and they have leiſute for 
ſo doing, towards the middle or lattet enk. 
* There ought: to be no more time loſt 
in ſowing of the firſt ſceds tllat ate to Be 
ſown'1 in the naked eatth, and of WHfch 
we have ſpoken in the works to be done 
about the end of January. God gar- 
diners ought” to cover Witk fleſh mold 
the cold bes Which they have ſown With 
their tender ſeeds,” for fear the waterings 
and great rains ſhould beat down the eartn 


too much, and tender its ſuperficies too 25 1 8 


hard for the ſceds to pierce and host 


throug h: 1 9 ſhoutd alſo bank up their, 1 55 8 | 


to prevent haſt | 

form of them; and iii fine, if they has 

N fo little of the ſpirit of rearneſs LY 
Ls N 198 mn: 


sinning of a great deal or buſtle and 2, , 


en garden 


activity! in garden- works, if the ſno wand in Februa- 


"rains from ſpoiling Ge ds: 


— — . — — _ — 
— 92. oy 0 — * o 
. — — ̃ 1 eo Re —— — —— — * 5 


e gar rden MOre 


5 cd A SOPPLEMENT ts \ 

L; 0 5 0 they ſhould net fall to take 
aWay Al the ſtones an rabbiſh the rake 
meets v, vith in its Way. {1169 <þ War. 05 

1 175 cn The x uates defign'd. bet parlley, nk 

© er Lecks, and in mi all 

- *; ſeeds that are tedious in coming up, and 
e reaſon require to be ſown earlier 
tha ordinary, ſhould be now prepared, 

:: cauſe they are long a rearing 3 ſuch 

are all forts of roots ror er carr6ts, 

: | Ee „ 512 E 

I 9 * this: 75 ſow purſlain, 
Sud be ſowing a little radiſh ſeed in warm 
Places, to come one under another, eve. 
| ry week in this and the followit g month” 

Memorandum. Radiſhes 1 | 

: i in bunches, and put s ety | 

c elſe they al obe, and retain 200 
biting a le 


| they'need not now be ee ee 
5 erd over with mats laid up. | 
dy 0 10 Eq iis. 


wh 55 EF 8. 33] 4 PH ati] AI; 3.5 1 145 
2 The libour et now time for ne fe the fare 
et*that' 11 ies 


Sn country Bard 
| ſtant from L | 
March. Wer neat· houſe of eity one lan tur begin-“ 
3 2 of the faſt mor | } ter as the fon in | 
15910 * oF the 


r 
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the country is generally heavier, it won 4. 3 


be to little or no purpoſe, to adviſe m. 


to ſow as early as they do about. to 1 


where the natural goodnels 9 w age Is . 55 8 


added to the great quantities of 
oole· aſhes that are laid thereon, ma 


the ground much more mellow ON 5 NT 
Sh. | 
trench d and laid his ground in ridges all 


try. ſoils are; 3 but by tho viewing [Q7 
ther) or no the 1 gardiner, h 


the winter, o AS, to. meliorate and m 


it fit fox uſe in the ſpring) will be dil. 


cover d his diligence and fore-caſt; as his 
neatneſs will appear alſo by the carrying 


* * * 
ung? . » * ; d - 
Fs * 

. * 
8 ** 3 

e 5 8 

* 5 * 
* 


of, all thoſe ſtones and weeds that ares: | 


ken, out of, dhe quarters of. Bis Kadett! in 
ſuch trenching. 1 Mb 
| „As in this month, the fun. begins to 


pl (ure us both with indifferent fair. and 
„long days, and Lf begins to 


be de warm, and. active, ſo alſo all 


good gardiners ſhould with new applicar 


tion and freſh yigour, beſtix,themſelvesIn _ 


all parts of their gardens, and purſue . 5 


Works that the inc 
might not pe 
month; that if the extent, of gaben 


cen ragen 


1 3 the number G 
: tionable, you, may 125 


. 
£92.49 do in the e en. 
I 5 IF + A i £ 3 ; 


pPleaffir aA eg Git "oy ſee 
E Ae ee ders up, ſowing, rak- 
_ - Wi, planting, lowing, weeding); c. for 
5 befdte this month be out, there 
„ ſhould ſcarce be a ſquare or bed in the 
Seiten bar what ſhould be either fown 
E r planted. Sehn ad ie ia} HH 
„„ ln that wWas coverd with dung ſhou'd 
1 328 Benno w diſchargd of its covering, and, 
ii beſdg pretty rotten, dug in to enrich 
che roots, ſack as aſparagus, artichokes, | 
dad the like; for it now begins to be 
dFeslicus, as ſoon as it ceaſes to be neceſ. 
far and every thing that is hard ought 
te breathe the open air, which now be. 
cheat both animals and plants. 
N catneſs and politure ought now par- 
l to glitter every where, and ſer 
for a varniſh te the alleys and'thedteſs'd 
8 Stounds that together with che firſt dawn- 
A Ing of the riſing green that appears in this 
© ane tlie following month; is how ſpring- 
ing Out f therwomb of the teeming 
De ae ers 1e is evety where as it 
Were im ſts och and gaiety : i 
; pos av been wety Particular” in my 
monthly ditectiens concerning the ſe 
Se de fown — — 
| Wich are e {os Wi «os 


, * 
* * 


wan. 


a * 


The Prattical R Wer A 
but as Lmay have omitted ſome this r 
me admoniſh that ſellery, Which eit . 
near a month in coming up, ben 
ſown, if it was omitted in che months 
foregoingg e 0 8001 blues 
Purſlain ſhould now be ſown in S 5 
quantities; and about the begi £0-, 
dive; as ſhould alſo 2 third ox fourth crop 
of peaſe, and in general all thoſe that 
are large, as the Dutch admiral, egg: peaſc, 
and the like; all in the beſt and richt 
alen N WH il al bien 
In this month likewiſe you ought not ; | 
to omit making your new aſparagus. beds, „ 
ſowing great quantities of lettuce, li- 
ing and planting. out your artichokes cod 
come in late: but as I have been very „„ 
particular in theſe things already, omit 
ang farther: mention of them. 5 37 
th (if thegardiner axes i, 
who'd his time well in the laſt) there, is 777 275 
not much to be done ne, unleſs it be an ish. 
augmentation of hot beds for melons and 1 
cucumbers. The ſowing and planting ho- 885 
rage, bugloſs and other ſeeds that come -- 1 
up quick, the tranſplanting beds of tzhge 6 
roots of mint, tarragon and bam, r if 
the pot herbs me {weet marjoram, 
Feld Sanum Ho ale ' 95306 IE OO . 
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a 85 for which the jſt monthwas 
„ 101195 tis it 3 or 

The diligent — — — | 
atinue to ſo his latter crops of peaſe 


2 beans, which he purſues alb his and 


dhe neut eee 00 anigo tion 

At the beginning of this month nage 
18 main crop of melons; or it tight 
have been done late in March of 
Now all ſorts of ſweet herbs are to he 


5 | fowh.: And tht ſowing, of a-few; lettucs 
| to come late in the year is ſtill to be 


„„ „ 


continued; ſome defer ſowing the main 
Crop of kidney beans till this months but 
that might have been dane the daſt, in good 
rich ſoil and fine dry weather; ſome put 


en ache dona of the drills. t 


this and the nent months are rem 
ie for the pains and care the gardin er is 
3 — young crop clean from 
uceds, and ſetting them at a due diſtance 
one from another, and the Plentiful 
| ſhowers that generally fall make this an a- 
gxetable month. Make beds for muſh- 
roots this month, if you have garth pro- 
pet by: youri 370 50) 1 rw volle its 2% 


; i The le St the coming in, and indeed: during 


and profits the 


of a kit- 


ben: gar- 


continuance of this Whole month, 
what contentment is theo; that is not 


den in May. $5 5% 4 7 found 


7. be Praffica Kitchen Sue. 
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are the ps pr ee e me "cn ts 


then to taſte? there is now no longer co. 


caſion to demand why ſuch and ſuch ſpots 


of ground are yet bare; beca Ry Sl? = ; 


now going, to be ſupply'd with cally- 


flowers, catdons, ſellery, cabbage let- 
tuces, and even artichokes two „Which 5 


could not appear more early; and noõw- 


alſo purſlain comes in in great plenty bvß 
nature to gild the earth, and offers it ſelf in 


abundance to pleaſure its maſter; green 
peaſe are like to ſatisfy the longing/appo>.. 


fy of che dainty pallate in abundances: 
doms ſhoot up in crowds; nl 


la ie, Piening fü ver Wee Lüge 7 5 


arc, the gardiner had great need to be up- 
on his guard ro prevent his garden falling 


into diſorder, | becauſe tis moſt ſure, tha 


os they be not now extrewly careſuln 5 
and laboxious, there is no diſaſter but 


they may expect; their melons are not 
yet out of danger, tho their cucumbers 
may pernicious weeds will in a little 
time choke up all their good feeds; their 

walks and alleys will be overgre wn; for 
_ which reaſon it highly behoves h 


+ 3 * ==> 
n * , 


ee in che -wecdings” ma. 


— 
8 


A SUPPLEMENT fo 
zen crops, tute reeds oe not 2 


Sn head upon him. 


He now makes a full end of Nipping | 


2: —_ Miner to Rien r ny laſt "Pp 


EK hen preps 


He alſo ſows a acre more lerence. 


| ky 5 to come in late; and likewiſe the chief 


| | > _- crops of endive and later ſellery for au- 


tum; ſtill continuing to plant out that 
Which was un in the former months 


in trenches! banks to earth up. 


of this and the follow. 


. 55 la ing months are ſuch that it is impoſſible 
en garden to be in the garden in the middle of the 


in mo 


day, with any pleaſure: but what charms 
does the viſiring it morning and evening 
afford, when the cool breathings of a 


2 e rein there With e | 


Away! 
„ Ye. his Cannes of thorn A 
cover d with green herbs,which compleats 


that natural tapeſtry with which, the 


ground is or o 


ght to be adorn'd; we 


dere in all parts of the garden, ſuch 


things as are ready and proper for it; and 


at the ſame time, with an agreeable pro- 
ffuſion, diſtribute all thoſe plants that are 
become ſo beautiful and accompliſſid as 
to ul up A — ve now do, 


*o 


114 | ſo 
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ſo that there hardly ever remains any part 
or ſpace of our garden void; and nature 
now affects no better divertiſement than 
to be amazing us with miracles of fertilty, 
ſo well aſſiſted as ſhe is by the ſun; that 
father of light; only now and then'the © 
auxiliary refreſhment of convenient moiſ- 
ture is wanted; that moiſture which the 
propitious clouds ſometimes abundantiy 
pour down, tho' ſometimes too Lame | 


” Hae! 9241 fi 


af Now the cold beds a it r borders, be 
1664 Id and adjrifted fo pen to a line, and 
ſo well furniſh'd with cabbage lettuces, 


deficiency 7 of need. * 


that behold them? That foreſt of axti- 
chokes of different colours, which appcar 
in a ſelect and particulax place, how much 


hat pleaſure do they not afford to thoſe 5 whe T 


do they call upon us to come andadmire. 


them! and more cecnalin to judge of. ä 
their goodneſs and delicac 
_ In this month continue the planting 

Ie? — and Lecks in trenchese | 
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: ” UPE MENT W 
1 Ks for culture /groſti foils muſt be often 


So ] Nirl&urks manurs; or elfe they will grow 
mad und erack, cſpecitlly about this time, 


welt whe moft proper ſeaſon-of the 
Fot ker inen Mrring and 


g For 


nch ice Way. dlrections in che Tg 


5 1 nn at the Haff hn overagainſt'Sr. 
8 2 Church in Fleetſtree t 


; Curdiner, printed for Mr. Woop- 


- viThe beſt time xo ſtit dry grounds in; i: 
Eher 4 littte before or after tain, or & 
ven Whilſt the rain is falling, that ſo the 


water” may che more ſwiftly penetrate to 


; E 25 the bottom, before the great heat comes 


OG 


II 


ee 


j 5 


BY: e e Al det die ume 


l ** R modi be con. 
= Faeyances 


3-41 there Are, and” that With good er 
| 1 ä 


5 Ser dee But if it deu hAL 


and turns it inte vapour, and the ſun e 
_ klles it. And For moiſt ſoils ve muſt 
wait for Hor and dry wearher, to dry and 
heat them before we ſtir tilein; and font 


chat prick in a little ſhort rotten — 
1 vg 7000 
ela — — 


A e 


Wers, that fhalt 66 
chat are en the bonner ot : 
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| veyances to turn the water in to water 3 5 
the crops there growing, (as may be ſeen 
in my Fruit Gardiner, in the plan for 
watering gardens,) and; the edges f 
the beds and quares ſhould be hollow'd - 
up to hold ſuch water; on the contrary, 
the ridges, quarters or beds, in cold lands, 
ſhould A madies, 'tothrow theſe fium- CD 
mer flodds ff ar Say 
We may yet, 1 the latter end, 
255 peaſe, to have them in-Sepre B 
but it begins to be too late For beans; 5 
however a few may bo trie. 


Theſe months require a g d deal. of 7% 3 


application and activity in a 0 and profits 


bitch- 
many points that contribute towards the 545 1 dene . | 


furniſhing a- kitchen in the winter, 60 % Ju and 


which they both contribute, Which has Bult 
made me join them together 
He is indeed releas d from all the trou- 5 
bles of his hor-beds; but then cherd are 
continual irrigations and waterings requi- 
ſite,; not only. to enlarge what is now 
22 to perfection, but to preſerut 
alive all thoſe new ꝓlanted things that are 
ae For Were ee the © 


1. 0 0 t lle 
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A 
. 
1 
1 
1 
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2 27 MENT, 0 { 


ER. 
LAS. 


Broke arg of 8, 
e — heay . 8 
8 rod urg vn with a y we n 
| 05 of 7 58 rowlet; ve ele cheit leaves! 
1 W e e Bots gro, 
7 0 5 Hicaring the ſip fem 
- W \ 4 * & © br 1 (M7 ap 
0 4 Ay asc . 3 5 7 


ee 58 eee later lettue V are ſtill 
cn, to hays them good zt the tet 
cn or ine Feat; as ate alſo radiſhes,” in 
cet places, and; well watered; to have 
tem fir to draw rowards the. middle of 
Aol 5 Le 1 b Thy 


fy N An 


are replanted towards the m Ja! of 1 
. for auturmn and winter. 8 1 

The old ſtems of artichokes ar . 
be ut „ where the 8 are g 
ten; and the fowl to be 
ug before the winter, "is 25 aud. | 
yflowers.arc tp be Oita 1— 9 


cd out, in chis and the 
at ſevetal . One ufitler 410. 


rhe laſt crop oof ſellery, cadiye 9 55 
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pm or at fartheſt the latter e 


5 he moderate temper of air which n now: The laboi p 
keeps an agrecable medium between the” 14 | 
great heat of the dog-days ne y pat, agen gorder 
the bitter cold that is to bring, on winter, Seh. 
invites the inhabitants of Cities and cc n- Gb, 

fin'd places to ſally out and breath t the 
free air of the, country; and tho there art 
agreat many. curioſities of the garden palt, 
and gone, yet there remains ſome. pealſe, 
and beans, abundance of artichokes, ſo 
collyflowcrs, and fruits are yet plenty; 11 ſo 
that in fine, ſuch is the e ſerenity, 
and ſilence of theſe two. months (elpeci; 

ally Ocraber) that I can't think it is cxcell; . 
by any one of the twelve, 50 
Baut the induſirious gardiner is not with⸗ 

out his ſhare of the labour and toil of this 
month (I mean September) for as ſoon, as 
any (quare is disfurniſh'd of onigns, 3h 
lick, ſhallots, roccambo, Cc, then pre, 

ſently he is . to fill it again with | 
ſpinage, cheryil, winter carrots, Melſb 
onions, ge. for the ſpring. COT 

The ſame courſe is to b en Wh 7 
beds where ſummer 1 has Ee p 
which ſhould be ſucceedeg by agreat num-. 
a endive 34 winter Aer ra- 

iſhes, 


W 
© . & . 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
Hiſties andithb ke. Thus far in general. 


Wut to come to particulats; now. it is 


40 che middle of 


kat freſh Beds ſhould be made for muſh- 

rom, becauſe you may now find, 'onthe 
50 downs} Where their fibres are to be got. 
at e nya planting out winter cab- 


and collyffowers, Das alf ſavoys. 


during his and the laſt 


month, is bound up together with bands 


made of ſtfad or mats, and being e 
Aima trench is cartird up by degrees; and 
sb may leeks to Whiten, and endine that 


fands on ridges bexween the ſaid ſellery. 


_ 17 The beſt winter endive; üf it he alight | 


oil; is fown'fronr the middle of 

September; hut If it be 
on a ſtronger heavier ſoil, it meuld be 
oi fooner ; and his weill Keep child the 
ent following! whereds:chdive what is 


SO come ro full 2 before the cold wen- 


| 5 _ A — | 


ther comes to ſtop it, is apt t to 


en NN 
* i a I IJ 


ank muſt be cover infroſtys 


ſded and come to nothing. Sire 0 


vent the cold retting = 047% Sau 


eren til üs concomitant 
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— 


falſify, potatoes, Cc. Gould be en 
in one of theſe months, elſe they will 


grow y Worm-eaten and watry, and be 


ſpoild; but the parſnip Will keep longer 
in the ground than any; all theſe roots 


tum, laid in an open cellar or conſerva- 


tory, and cover d over with glean heat - 
ſtraw in all ſroſty Weather. 

The induſtrious kitchen -gardiner; will 
alſo take all the wet days and convenient 
opportunities: he can for roping his oni- 


ons, and tying his garlick, ſhallots and 


rxoctambole up in bunches, to hang in the 
chimney, during the winter, inaſmuch as 


that will preſerwe them better chan lying 


Ona floor. 2413199 DIVE. 51 13917 76 i} 2 firs 


| 240 Tharche is: to gather in dry. chraln and 


cloanſe all kind af ſecds, L need but juſt 
Mmontinn ft 2101 eie Hit os 36 


Of his month and the next Ecall.a kind The labour 
of an artificialaſpring g for by means of 
 hot»beds weithaye all or moſt one 


3 eee bar 


1.0 2701185 25 3801 To 
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As 18 aſo Alparagus, as directed in the 
1 treatiſe, concerning that plant; 
as alſo beds of a flower degree of heat, 
for mint (the ſeaſon for lamb being now 
coming in) as alſo tatragon, to mix a- 
mongf ſallets; ſorrel for ſeveral uſes be- 
longing to the cook; endive, ſuccory, 
Maredonian parſley, Oc. for the ſame. 
The planting out of lettuces in good 
eder, and over a little warm dung, to 
<abbage in che ſpring, may yet be done, 
_ Eſpecially in the e or middle of 
this month. 5 8 A £514, M1: g4þ 11, 4.) 


As ſoon as the froſts Godt appear 


1 
o _ 1 


Fon muſt begin to uſe the fand, mols, 
and long dung, which has been carefuliy 
brought before, and laid up in needful 
laces; for example, if it be a little to- 
rards' the North, to ſerve füſtead of a 
ſmall ſhelter, till you cover them gde 
Ot elſe, if you are preſs d rr 


1 — e you - hoot 


2. a lice Totten” fo wither 
them, PLES LG TIN % &Þ HO} 
A little of this covering ſerves againtt 
the firſt attacks but the careful! gardiner 
muſt redouble the \ a che cid: 


C3, 
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They who are not proyided with long 
dung, may uſe the ſcrapings up of leaves, 
1115 peale haulm, Oe but take cate of 

For the covering or ſecurity of peale, 


if the ground be heavy, ſand them up 
to the very top, but not ſo as to coyer | 


them quite, then lay a little moſs, which 


Will be a very ſoft covering for them, and 


here will a proper quantity of air pr; 


ſpire thro, ſuch as will keep them green, 


and not ſuffer them to grow yellow; 
ter that, if the ſeaſon be hard, you may 


on wheat ſtraw or fern Which vou 
fe ale, , for the moſs will preſerye 1 the 


s of the peaſe from bruiſing 


but the coverings of ſtraw ſhould be laid 
_ * in ſuneſhiny Warm weather; and it is 


e of grounds that are trench d 


on 6 20 4 


6 back 52 it keeps off the Hehe and 
wt cutting Winds. It 


rooms, as directed, p. 325% 326, $27, Gee. 
ot; 15 treatiſ. 

1 3 
fie any ga. e, ang fe. 


into 


5 1 Beans may be preſerv d the e : 


1 tor. aſe and beans both to be fown : 
13 5 


becauſe the ridge being on 


Nos begin making beg for! 5 5 
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ite your conſervatory, with a bunch of 
mold to the root of each of them, and 
ou may preſerve them a month or fix 


ä 5 e cks' longer. The green kind are the 
Hatdlieſt for this purpoſe; © 


[8 This is the month alſo for evil 
Ev Cbllyflowers with balls of eartſi to them, 
d be ſet in beds of earth in the warm cel · 


Le ing up endive, and to- 
of latter end you' muſt take t 


IA ot conſervarory, to Keep à month or 
two longer; or they may be preſctv d a. 
broad, by lat 


0 bells aud. eo. vering of 
litter over them. Ns 

"=" The beginning ok in month, befor 
the'froſt-comes, you ure to leave © 


e 
oſt W: tho f . 
Keep well enough, elpethilly fellery ad 
Teeks; in the naked tarth, wheh well c. 


w eK iff c e e a 


onde ſellety 


iswhirened it thuſt pe 
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| rais d one under another as much or more 
Wan end other the kitchen garden, pro- 
| CS nom 6 rad? 1 6 n u 
Towards the middle or latter end on 
— way in good earneſt to make your beds 
for the forcing of Ig, us; for the man- 3 a 
ner of which ſee ect.! Chap. XXXUL 
Erde, p this treatiſe. J * * 800 11 | 
Ihe days being now vety tlie in⸗ 
duſtrious gardiner ſhould. 0 is Bak 
| es and other ſervants in w 5 
candle-light till ſupper- time, eit ir Oy 


his ri xc, rchoſepeaſe and b Al 
TIL _ tha are grown high. abo Ve. the gro ind. 
vor in roping of Onions, placing roc 


| e 4 M8: before mentioned, in, is 
Fellars in, LAN, z. for the Works of. [the | 
nd Be next month, ought. your 


g d chat is, no pretty glear (the prox 
ving been carricd, into tho con- 
1 2 eee 7 


* the induſtrious provi- 
gent gardine, and who not: 
on Torhave radiſhes at Chriſimas;or Can- 
Aumas, they ſhould be. ſown on a hot · bed 
under glaſſes about the middle of this 
Month; and; it is requir d for radiſhes er 
Well as for all other ſalletings indeed) that 
Noe muſt beat down with; a board the ſu- 
P e of the carth, to render at 2 lit 
«471 £2 TAO! 15110 6 2001402 ö 
Thoſe that are ſo curious as to prick 
1 1 Wes radiſh ſeeds at twoor three inches 
tance, two or three ſreds in a hole, will 
een ee bor. e 2m Sw; 
We labour. W. t are ng wWarriv d to the laſt ſtagc or 
| 72 month of the ycar, I mean December, 
en 5 05 ſtill requires, ſome activity in our 
5 2 3 ſtrious gardiner, whether it: be to vi 
thoſe things which he has caſt an um- 
| < — or conexingiover in opan ground or 
is hi moſt conſtant and anxious Kar, 
N n aſparagus, i] ttuce; and 
hrgoms, all growing on hot : heds, 
0 hourly; tene we his care, 
to 8 is 
| 11 ul task tio - 346 23 514345! 13301 W 2112 
116.25 be A pertinenteautiongiyen if all 5 
1 ** 5 
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before; certainly it is recuir d in-rhis;fot 
the carth in gardens 1 no N 
its ornaments, and the froſt, WI 
o ſten ſeverè in this month N | 
| body's gardens but unmertifully deſttys 
all it meets with, and therefore it En 
cerns the careful gardiner either to finiſn 
well the coverings, or to houſe ali thʒt 
Was omitted in the month of November, 
ſuch as endive, cardens, ſellery, arti 
choke-roots, collyflowers, | becken 0 
leeks, c. horn eln 14. „ 
n nd abdveall things; We inhät was 
ful to preſerve all thoſe novelties 
we have begun to advance by art, as 
peaſe, beans, cabbage lettuce, and ietle wank 
fallets, to avoid the diſpleaſure of f Ei HIT 
periſh: in one bitter night what we have, 
been labouring two or three months 3 
advangelicd ll 440 C220, Tam Ho 
Some more early: pea We For”! rl Liccef: 
2 e be Tos ; as alſo H 


— — 1 

the winter lettuces are pe Or 5 8 
ile Butachefe and all-other jettuces ohght 
ꝛvoibe often viſſted 1 e 


4210 24 to 


detur 


© ASUPPLEMENTro, 
to pull off all the rotten; leaves, other- 
wWiſe one deesyd leaf will ſoon rot ma- 
my Sthers, . | 
| in the flower gar A; an o beds w | 
lettutes ate ſhould: be often, recruited 
win moderate hans it being nor a * 
dender plant. 214 520 
And thus have we gone thre 
4s, - bony, and alſe the proſits that naturally 
the whole twWel — _ 


„ in which may be obſery'd the con- 


tinual care and concern that a good gar: 


7% = 55 diner is or —— always tqrlgning Her us 


— 5 * 
2 
* > . » : 
. . 


produce of this 
and: what every * 


8 1 34 7 55 29385 
er CHA. 44. K | 
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muſt be a great ſutisfaction to the oer 


411 


I choughit I could not fini this trcatifſfe 


wing aſhort acedunt of 
-hrkelummaed may reaſonably 
pac? dy way of retaliation: for his en. 
pence, in everyſeaſoff of the year; pro- 


hy we chan bye g 


vided he be really at the charge of drains 


ing his ground well (if it be a clayÞac- 
cording to the directions publiſn d inithe 
Practicul Fruit Gardiner; under che title 
of fruit; and provided the ground (if it 
be not naturally a warm ſand, but clayin) 
be free flom ſhade, burn-bak d, and 
mix'd> with dung, colecaſhes, ſea; and 

t quantities of other common or 
— and, and that the ground be of 
à proper depth, and Hable to be well wa- 
ter d, and fenc'd ii and ſecur d by Watm 


ee. 91 


. — — marc, 98 
ra wor hau, info 

are to be —— with early 3 _ 
to make the ground a little hollow 


Utd y cauſe the ſuperſi aus 


_ Avis to drain off parc that yu 
ones: ä moſs, 


bundles 


hedges.ox fences of reed, pale, wall, or 


18 ASURPLEMBNT 1 


bundles. of ſtraw, and the like, for the 

_ Fovering and, ſecuring your young and 
dten ger, crops, and that your ground has 

hen, trench d and expos d to the froſt in 

5 Winter, and kept from weeds and well 

Watert ban 1 and on . 


Produce of In. anna, 4 con | 
0 | Oy that were laid in ſand in'the fore- 
months of October, Cc. red beet, 
— or ſalſify, red and vehlow car. 
turneps, parſnips, &c. in plenty. 
or ar _ 215 ſmall 5 
if you dig t em up earth an 10 
nennber, and put ther — 2 
Er — FL; Sift - 


I * Nou ha 


ONT 6 . 
Ly uM 8 cel] 


2 5 prog — eo | 
ben gh ns as alſo; all 
| ply hands — — 
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aſparagus, if the weather be 'any thitly 
tolerable and froſty, near as good as that 


_ which/grows in April or May. And 
the help of hot-beds or heated parh-ways, 
you may have very fine mint to eat Wit 
lamb (which is now plenty about 1 

as alſo ſorrel, for 5 c. Aittle let 

tuces, with tarragon, garden cre 

the like; alſo cheryil, an 3 n 
matick. i Leine 75 i EAA 0K 4 
There ate likewiſe" miiſhrootresb 
beds made on purpoſe, Which mülf be 
—— ae -coverarwidy” long dry 


ſpoiling them.. Ne 
The" poanee © of E nary” is $0 Reit 71. . | 
the ſame with that of tlie laſt month! That coker 1 
it need not be again repeated; but by the 5 75 = 
Aitigenee of che gardiner, Who is cover. | 

ing unc unccvering his frames,” front al- 
moſt morring till night, all ſorts of vun. 
kalleting, as radiſhes? Lorrel, mint; G. 
and. aſparagus, are in great plenty. 4 

We have now the enjoyment of tlloſe The FR 
lettuees that were ſown oft hot-beds, Ad due , 
under fquare and bell gläſſes, in the lat March. 
ter part of the year; as al ſo ſome radliſſics, 

and other mie faltering” wwn the tWe 

7 frames and glalles. 


| . e 200 101 
10 Forc'd aſparagus/is Alſo nam in great 
- 2 plenty; as is mint, tarragon, ſorrel, rc. | 
bm ſellery (begins: to run tb ſced, rand 
gtow pipey. Some endive ſtill remains 
dio deck our Winter ſallet; Ant Aliſandlers 
or Macedaniam pat ſley, if 1 
IC N will ſupply the place of ſellery r 
Doe imall Coll) wer heads are yet 
xamkining, if your cellat or conſervatory 
be CCC BVRSIERS: RINbet 
IAspinage has remain d all the winter 
baik (and an eacellent boikd ſaller wing 
and: eee carrots and 
w every day pulrd ::: 
. 72 42 here arc in this month-abundance-of 
turf radiſhcs,. ſpinage, —— mall falier- 


. ro u avors> HE’ Us 6b el 
5 25 — 3 this month alſm 
e extraordinary; help of frames ant 
2 may be — — 
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of: Falruary. The Virginia: is the beſt 
for this purpoſe. Münte ns 
0 ( ucumbers are now plenty; and by 
the aforeſaid help of frames and glaſſes, 
French or kidney beans will ſoon come 
aerns: Hiſt ovibay: omoe yan wor; 7 
2 . — carrots and;-radiſhes;) on beds 
y hot, nom cο mme inn 

This month is the moſt Gouriſhing 25. pre- 
reign of the:kitchen garden, for all ſorts May. of 
of verdures and: green things, as fallers; 
radiſhes, aſparagus, cucumbers, peaſe: Gr 
and ſtrawbetries ate now. plenty. Af 
paragus gaing off, cucumbers are no- 
four ori five a penny; and tie induſtrious 
gardiner is oſten viſning his meloney; to 
Ieed hort ſoon het may expect to Ku ft 
which may be: about the eth or ür * 
 I»iSpaniſhocardons, bect - chards, ſellerxp 
and gendiv e begin now alſo o H tee 
1 of che following moths; 
The «firſt callyſtowers'':from- Winne 
— oy in like wiſa im chis mam² 
as do alſo young carrots, and rarly-ſown- 
turneps g fo that in ſhort there is notiilng 
 hew:which yu. may ndtlenpeHt, that is 
tialicatn and n tb 29quo od vem g 
dvin plain and open ground,» and iwinhs Zz. pre- 
„ ae. 
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